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I.—BUNKER'S HILL. 


Among the most noteworthy events in the his- 
tory of America, few have attracted as much 


Breed's-hill, opposite Boston, on Saturday morn- 
ing, the seventeenth of June, 1775—commonly 
called ‘Tue BATTLE oF BUNKER’S-HILL ;”—and, 


our respects to it. 
Our readers need not be told that the British 
Colonies on the sea-board of America were, gen- 


erally, from the beginning, somewhat noted for} law of the land, are among the myths which 


their disaffection to their successive Sovereigns and | 


to their Governments—both ‘*‘ Home” and local— 
notwithstanding those Colonies respectively recog- 
nized, or pretended to recognize, at nearly all times, 


—what nobody pretended to deny individually, — | 


the fact that to cach of those Sovereigns, success- 
ively, was due their undivided allegiance, and to 
each of those Governments, respectively, their 
unqualified obedience in all its ordinary demands. 

There is room for grave doubts, however, con- 
cerning the extentand character of that disaffection 


and its intensity among the masses of the Colonists, | 


particularly among those who were agriculturists 
and those who were disconnected with commercial 
or professional life. There are, also, very strong 
reasons for the belief that, from the beginning, 
the great body of the settlers in each of the thir- 
teen Colonies, was chiefly intent on its own imme- 
diate affairs, and paid little personal attention to 


the politics of the day, beyond the petty interests | 


of its own immediate neighborhood ; that the re- 
lations of the Colonies and the Home Government 


were, therefore, little understood by the aggregate | 


bodies of the settlers, in any of the Colonies, and 
seldom troubled them; that the disaffection was 


generally found among and chiefly fostered by a | 


small minority in each Colony, mostly composed of 
merchants and professional men residing at or near 
the seats of the several Colonial Governments, en- 


joying no Governmental patronage and impatient to | 


secure it, or having some other personal, family, or 

partizan ends to serve rather than their Country's 

good; that these, as occasions offered—as dema- 
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| gogues are wont to doin our own day—fired the 


hearts of as many of their respective ‘‘ country- 
**men” as they could control, by flaming appeals 


| against the party which was in power and in 
attention as the assault by the King’s troops on | 


the intrenchments of the Colonial insurgents, on | 


possession of the offices, and assumed to say and 
to do, in the names of the aggregate bodies of 
those ‘*countrymen,” what few among the 
latter had interest enough to dispute; and that 


| the assumed unanimity of the Colonists in the 
as an appropriate subject for the June number of | 


Tuk Hisrortca MaGAzINg, we propose to pay | 


opposition which was thus shown to the King and 
the Parliament, and the assumed disinterested 
Patriotism of by far the greater number of those 
who were thus made to appear as clisloyal to their 
Sovereign and willing violators of the supreme 


every faithful historian, who shall carefully exam- 
’ 


| ine the subject, will promptly expose and over- 


throw. 

In the progress of events in the Colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, in New England, within the Capi- 
tal of which were established the Head-quarters 
of the King’s forces in the Colonies, provision 
had been made by the disaffected, in the Spring 
of 1775, to resist the Royal authority by force ; 
and arms and military stores, for that purpose, 
had been purchased and stored where they could 
be readily obtained, when their use should be- 
come necessary; and the more active of the disaf- 
fected had been organized, in military order, for 
the immediate employment of those supplies, in 
the work of rebellion, whenever the leaders, in 
Boston and its vicinity, should call their adherents 


| to the field. A movement of the King’s troops, 


for the purpose of seizing and destroying a por- 
tion of those stores which had been stored near 
Concord, was not opposed by the Colonists—not 
even those of them who had responded to the 
summons sent out from Boston, and who had ap- 
peared on the village-green at Lexington with 
arms in their hands and ammunition in their 
pouches and’ powder-horns, had ventured to fire 
on the advancing column of Regulars, choosing 
rather to be fired upon by the latter and igno- 
miniously dispersed, without firing a shot, even 
in their own defense—and not until their return 
were those troops molested, nor then until they 
had given other cause for offence than the mere 
destruction of property or the more important 
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sacrifice of life, in the morning, at Lexington. | 
Cautiously, in the beginning, but more vigorously | 
as they became weaker from -exhaustion, these 
troops had been attacked on their return from | 
Concord to Boston; and safety was found for the 
shattered remnant which escaped, only when it 
reached the high grounds near Charlestown, within | 
the shelter of Head-quarters and defensible by 
the Royal batteries and gunboats. From that | 
time until near Midsummer, the belligerent | 
forces sullenly faced each other—the loyal and | 
disloyal, within and without Boston—and each, 
with equal diligence, watched the other without 
striking, or attempting to strike, a blow. 

All this, too, had been done without any dis- 
pute, on either hand, concerning the sovereignty | 
of the King or the general authority of the Par- | 
liament—the Royalists, within the town, main- | 
taining the supremacy of the Monarch and the 
authority of the written law, and requiring obe- 
dience to both by those who were without, as 
well as by those who were within, the lines; | 
while the Colonists, without the town, professing, 
also, to recognize the supremacy of the King and 
the general authority of the Parliament; practi- 
cally denied both, by nullifying the Law and 
taking up arms in opposition to the unquestioned 
authority of their Sovercign. 

The Colonists had not sat before Boston many 
days before the necessity became apparent that | 
works must be thrown up for their own protec- 
tion, as well as to prevent the Royal forces within | 
the Town from holding communication with their | 
friends in the country ; and a Joint-committee of 
the Committee of Safety of Massachusetts and of 
the Council of War—which latter body imme- 
diately controlled the insurgents in front of Bos- 
ton, was appointed to reconnoitre the high lands 
of Cambridge and Charlestown, for that purpose. 
On the twelfth of May, this Joint-committee re- 
ported to the Committee of Safety, in these words : 

‘* We have carefully examined the lands and | 
‘* their situation in regard of annoying and pre- 
‘* venting the enemy from passing into the country | 
‘from Boston, [and] are of opinion that the En- 
** gineers be directed to cause a breastwork to be 
** raised near the bridge, by the red house at the | 
‘*head of the creek, near the road from Cam- 
‘* bridge to Charlestown, on the South side of 
‘* said road ; also a breastwork [to be] raised at 
“‘the North side of the road, opposite the said 
‘* red house, and to run in the same line as the 
‘* fence now stands, upon the declivity of the hill 
‘*there; also a redoubt on the top of the hill 
‘* where the guard house now stands, and three | 
‘‘or four nine pounders [to be] planted there; | 
‘* also a strong redoubt (to be} raised on Bunker's 
‘* Hill, with cannon planted there, to annoy the | 
‘*enemy coming out of Charlestown, also to an- 
“* noy them going by water to Medford. When 
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‘*these are finished we apprehend the country 
** will be safe from all sallies of the enemy in 
‘that quarter: all which is humbly submitted. 
** BenJAMIN CHURCH, 
**Chairman of the sub-committee 
‘* from the Committee of Safety. 
* Wiii1aM HENsHAW, 
‘* Chairman of the sub-committee 
‘** from the Council of War.” 
The Committee of Safety received this Report 
and duly considered it, but declined to take the 
responsibility for so grave an act of rebellion—it 
apprehended the matter did not belong to it offi- 
cially; and although it was persuaded that the 
high lands above mentioned were important, yct 
not being the proper judges of what works were 
necessary to be constructed to make said posts 
tenable, it was of opinion that the determination 


| of that matter rested solely with the Council of 


War—and it dismissed the subject by sending thie 
Report ‘‘up to the Council of War:” the latter 
bedy, equally unwilling to take any responsibility 
in the matter under consideratiun, also did noth- 
ing. 
Soon afterwards, the Royal forces were strength- 
ened by the arrival of heavy reinforcements from 
Ireland; and the General-in-chief, who was also 
the Governor of the Province, made immediate 
preparations for the suppression of the insurrec- 
tion. Preliminary to more active measures, how- 
ever, and while he was engaged in preparing to 
make another attempt to penetrate into the 
country, he issued a Proclamation in which 
he declared the Province to be in a state of rebel- 
lion and placed it under Martial Law, at the same 
time offering full pardon to all offenders, save 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams, who should 
lay down their arms and resume their ordinary 
occupations, * 

These measures, in their turn, aroused the insur- 


| gents’ newly organized and revivified Committee of 


Safety, unto whom new light seems to have been 
vouchsafed concerning the proposed ‘ works 
‘‘which were necessary to be constructed, to 
‘*make the high grounds of Charlestown tena- 
‘*ble;” and on the fifteenth of June, itis said 
that it thus resolved: 

“WHEREAS, it appears of importance to the 
‘safety of this Colony that possession of the 
‘* hill called Bunker's Hill, in Charlestown, be se- 
‘*curely kept and defended, and, also, some one 
‘*hill or hills on Dorchester Neck be likewise 
‘* secured, therefore, 

‘* RESOLVED, unanimously, that it be recom- 
‘*mended to the Council of War that the above 
‘*mentioned Bunker's Hill be maintained by suf- 


* This Proclamation, the original of Jf ‘Fingal, was care- 
Historia 
Macazine, where, on pages 8-7, of this volume, the reader 
may find It. 
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‘ficient forces being posted there, and as the 
«peculiar situation of Dorchester Neck is unknown | 
‘‘to this Committee, they desire that the Council | 
“of War take and pursue such steps respecting | 
‘‘the same, as to them shall appear to be for the 
‘security of this Colony. 

“ ORDERED, That Captain Benjamin White and 
‘Colonel Joseph Palmer be a Committee to join 
‘with a Committee of the Council of War, to 
** proceed to Roxbury camp, there to consult with 
‘the General officers on matters of importance, 
‘‘and to communicate to them a Resolve this day 
‘“‘nassed in this Committee respecting Bunker's 
“+ Hill in Charlestown and Dorchester Neck.”* 

At the date of the passage of these Resolu- | 
tions, the Provincial Congress of the Colony 
was in session at Watertown; but the Committee 
of Safety sat at Cambridge—at the latter Town 
were, also, the quarters of General Ward, com- 
manding “the Massachusetts army,” and those 
of Brigadier-general Putnam, of the army of 
Connecticut. There seems to be very little room 
for doubt that these two radical elements of 
the rebellion—the Committee and the Gene- 
rals—privately and unofficially discussed the | 
measures proposed for adoptions and from | 
the fact that these Resolutions ef the Coramittee 
of Safety were actually communicated to * the | 
“Council of War” without any Order for that | 
purpose, it is evident that the formalities of or- 
(linary legislation were sometimes regarded by 
that Committee with as little respect as were the | 
«luties which it owed to its superiors in authority, 
both loyal and diskoyalk 

It is evident, however, that, either formally 
or informally, “the Council of War” was in- | 
formed of the “ recommendations” contained in 
the Committee’s Resolutions; that a message 
was sent to Generals Thomas, Heath, Greene, and 
Spencer, at “ the Roxbury camp,” merely for their | 
information, and not for the purpose of engaging | 
them in the enterprise, even for the purpose | 

of making a feint; that, on the sixteenth of | 





June, the matter was taken into consideration, | 
discussed, and “ determined” by that Coun- 


* Mr. Frothingham, in his Siege of Boston, (page 117) 
says “to secure secrecy, this important resolve was not re- | 
“corded until the nineteenth of June.” 

We do not know on what authority this definite statement 
has been made; but a careful examination of the printed 
Journal ow the Committee of Safety will satisfy every 
reader of it, that that Journal has been tampered with, by 
some one, since the fifteenth of June, 1775. 

As the seseions of the Committee of Safety were not pub- 
lic, at any time, and the Journal, therefore, was not more 
private on the nineteenth, than it had been on the jifteenth 
of June, the omission of these Resolutions, on the latter day, 
“to secure secrecy,”"—if such" was really the pretended 
‘reason therefor—seems like a subterfuge ; and their insertion 
—L four days later, is signiticant of irregularities, some- | 
where. 

In the absence of-any evidence on the subject, however, 
we can only be suspicious, and accept the evidence afforded | 
by the Journal, thus tainted, with the greatest caution. 
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cil ;* that it was pretended, and the Committee 
supposed, that Orders of some kind were issued, 
by the Generals respectively, for the occupation 
of Bunker’s-hill ;+ and that, on the contrary, no 
such Orders were really issued, nor any other, 
except those reckless verbal directions to the Colo- 
nels of the fatigue-parties, which were given for 
the occupation, instead, of Breed’s-hill, a more 
exposed position than the other.t 

“The hill called Bunker's-hill, in Charles- 
“town,” and that called Breed’s-hill, thus digni- 
fied in the annals of rebellion, by the action, 


* Danie] Putnam to General Dearborn, May 4, 1818. 

Mr. Frothingham seems to recognize the fact that such a 
“Council of War” was held, and that the proposed move- 
ment on Bunker’s-hill was nominally —— by it; but he 
does not seem to have brought himself up, completely, to 


the standard of the only authority which he cites to sustain 
his statement—that that Counct! was held on the sixteenth 
of June; the day before the battle ; and that to it alone be- 
o originating the project to 


longs the credit or the censure 
occupy and fortify Breed’s-hill. 

If Daniel Putnam’s testimony is worth anythin 
worth as much as this; and as Mr. Frothingham cites no 
other authority to sustain his statement that such a “ Coun- 
“cil of War” was held at any time, it seems that he might 
also have relied on the seme authority for the date on which 
that Council was held and for the result of its deliberations. 

t The Committee of Safety, in its letter sent to Europe, 
thus related what it supposed was the history of the move- 
ment: * * * “thecommanders of the New England army, 
“had, about the 14th ult. [June] received advice that Gen- 
“eral Gage had issued orders for a party of the troops under 
‘*his command to post themselves on Bunker’s-hill,a promor- 
* tory just atthe entrance of the peninsula of Chariestown, 
“ which orders were soon tu be executed. Upon which it was 
“ determined, with the advice of this Committee, to send a 
* party who might erect some fortifications upon said hill. 
* Accordingly, ou the i6th ult. orders were issued that a de- 
* tachment of one thousand men should that evening march 
“ to Charlestown, and intrench upon that hill. Just before 


it is 


| “nine o'clock they left Cambridge, and proceeded to 


* Breed’s-hill, situated on the farther part of the peninsula, 
* next to Boston; for by some mistake, this hill was marked 
* out for the intrenchment instead of the other.” 

Such seems to have been the Committee’s understanding 
of the subject—that the Generals had issued orders for the 
occupation and fortification of the same point which it had 


| “recommended,” to wit: Dunker’s-hill—and it could have re- 


ceived its information on that subject only from the members 
of that Council or by its authority. 

+ It seems to us that if any one was acquainted with the 
Orders, such as ‘they were, which were actually issued on 
the sixteenth of June, it must have been the Commanders 


| of the several parties which were sent to the peninsula, or 


prominent officers of their commands. 

The following statements tell their own story: 

L—* On the 16 June, in the evening, I received orders to 
Colonel Prescott's 
letter to John Adams, August 25, 177! 

IL—‘ Being under the command of General Putnam, 
* part of our Regiment, and a much larger number of Mas- 
* sachusetts troops underColonel Prescott, were ordered to 
“ march, on the evening of the 16th of June, 1775, to Brerp’s- 
“hill.” Judge Grosvenor’s letter to Colonel Daniel Put- 
nam, Pomfret, August 30, 1818 

Ill.—**On the 16th instant, at evening, a detachment of 
“about twenty-five hundred men of the Massachusetts 
* forces marched, by the Generals order, to make an in- 
“trenchment on the bill a¢ Charlestown, called Cuarurs- 
* vown-hill (1), near Boston, where they intrenched.” Colo- 
nel John Stark, commanding the First New Hampshire 


| Regiment, to the Provincial Congress of New Hampshire, 


Medford, June 19, 1775. 

(1) “ Charlestown-hill” was the name applied to Breed’s- 
hill, both by Peter Brown (Letter, June 25, 1775) and Samuel 
Gray, (Letter, July 12, 1775.) 
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! 
respectively, of the insurgents’ Committee of | 
Safety and “Council of War,” are entitled, for | 
that reason, to our passing attention. 

To the Northward of the City of Boston, and | 
separated from it by the Charles-river, is another 
peninsula, oblong in form, on which stands the 
City of Charlestown. It is a little more than 
a mile in length, from South-east to North-west; 
and its greatest breadth, which is opposite Bos- 


ton, is about two-thirds of a mile. It is washed, | 


on the North and North-east, by the Mystic- 
river; and, on the South and South-west, by the 
Charles-river, both of which are navigable; and 
on its Southernmost point stands the older por- 
tion of the City of Charlestown. 

This peninsula, before its face was changed by 
the progress of municipal improvement, was 
formed by three distinct hills—not standing in a 
straight line;—the range of high grounds con- 
necting the North-westernmost and the second 
of those hills; and the lower grounds which 
separated the second from the South-eastern- 





most of the three hills and extended along the 
bank of the Charles-river, from the base of the 
last-mentioned hill, at the feet of the others and 
of the high grounds connecting them, to the 
“ Neck,” on the extreme North-west. The West- 
ern slopes of the high grounds and of the first 
and second of the series of hills to which refer- 
ence has been made, together with the low 





grounds at their bases, were mostly occupied with 
arable land, orchards, and gardens; the summits 
and Eastern slopes of the same hills and high 
grounds, the third of the series of hills—the 
South-easternmost,—and the low grounds sep- 
arating the latter from the second of the series, 
were generally meadows,—mostly unmowed at 
the time of which we write ;—several “ brick- 
“kilns, clay-pits, and much sloughy land ” oc- 
cupied the low ground, on the bank of the 
Charles, at the Eastern base of the second of 
the series of hills, between that and the 
last; and South-westerly and Westerly from 
these brick-kilns, on the same range of low 
grounds, at the Southern and South-western 
bases of the second of the series of hills, stood 
the “spacious, well-built” town of Charles- 
town. 

This peninsula was connected with the main 
land, at its North-western extremity, by a nar- 
row isthmus or “Neck” of low land, te the 
South-westward of which, over an arm of the 
Charles-river, was another communication with 
the main, by way of a low causeway, which was 
frequently overflowed by the tides, 

Of the three hills referred to, the first and | 
nearest to the “ Neck * was BUNKER’S-HILL, the 
point selected by the Committee of Safety and | 





“recommended” in its Resolutions, for occupa- 
tion and intrenchment by the rebellious Colonists, 
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It rose gradually from the low “Neck,” or isthmus, 
which was at its North-western base, a distance 
of four hundred yards, where it attained an alti- 
tude of one hundred and ten feet, and formed 4 


| handsome hill, the crest of which was about 


four hundred yards in length by about one hun- 
dred and fifty yards in width. Its sides sloped 
regularly, but more abruptly, on its Northern 
and North-eastern faces, to the Mystic, and, on 
its Southern and South-western faces, to a range 
of low grounds on the left bank of the Charles: 
to the South-eastward, they descended gradually 
to the high grounds which, like a curtain 
connecting two bastions of different height, 
connected this with the second hill of the 
series, 

The second of the series of hills referred to 
was BREED’s-HILL,—the point which, subse- 
quently, was really occupied and intrenched by 
the insurgents, under the orders of the Generals 
of the congregated armies of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. It occupied the middle 
of the widest portion of the peninsula; was 
more advanced toward Boston,—as if in de- 
fiance of the Royal authority which was seated 
in that town ;—and, the occupation and fortifi- 
cation of it were more significant of the temper 
and purposes of the- insurgents, than the occu- 
pation and intrenchment of Bunker's-hill would 
have been. Immediately in front of this hill, 
at the foot of its abrupt Southern and South- 
western slopes, on the low ground skirting the 
Charles-river, stood the ancient Town of Charles- 
town; on the same range of Jow grounds,—also 
fronting the Charles,—which laid at the foot of 
its abrupt South-eastern and Eastern slopes, 
were several “lime-kilns, clay-pits, and much 
“sloughy land;” and, gradually rising from 
those clay-pits and marshes, skirting the Eastern 
and North-eastern slopes of Breed’s-hill and the 
Southern and Western slopes of the third hill of 
the series—separating the two hills—and termi- 
nating only at the Mystic and the foot of the 
high grounds, (the rear of the curtain referred 
to) which extended back, at this point, to the 
rear of Breed’s-hill,—was a swale of meadow, 
over which the celebrated movement of the 
right wing of the Royal forces was subsequently 
made, At the foot of the less abrupt slopes, on 
the Northern, North-western, and Western faces 
of Breed’s-hill, was the high ground which con- 
nected the latter with Bunker’s-hill; and on 
one portion of this, about North from the 
crest of the hill, was subsequently eonstructed 
the celebrated rail-fence. This hill was much 
smaller in extent than Bunker’s-hill; but its 
sides were more abrupt, especially on its East- 
ern, Southern, and Western faces, than the 
former: it was, however, only sixty-two feet 
high, and,. therefore, it was more easily 
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commanded 
those which were on the neighboring waters 


and those on Copp’s-hill, in the Town of'| 


Boston. 


To the Eastward of Breed’s-hill, but separated | 


from it by the swale of meadow already referred 


to, and some four or five hundred yards distant— | 
occupying the Easternmost portion of the penin- | 


sula; and overlooking Moulton’s-point, at the 


confluence of the Charles and the Mystic-rivers— | 
stood the third of the series of hills, known as | 
It was smaller than Breed’s- | 


MortTon’s-HILL. 
hill; only thirty-five feet in height; entirely 
detached from its sister hills; and its gentle 


slopes extended, on the North, to the Mystic, on | 


the East, to the Charles, and on the South and 


West, to the marsh and swale of meadow to | 


which reference has been made already.* 
Such were the position, character, and vicini- 


ty of “ Bunker’s-hill,” which the Comnittce of | 


Safety, without even the authority of its own 
acknowleéged superiors in rebellion, rashly re- 
commended as the first point to be seized by the 
insurgents and strengthened for the prosecution 
of an aggressive warfare against their King and 
legally constituted Government: such, also, 
were the position, character, and vicinity of 
“ Breed’s-hill,” which the Generals of the 
congregated armies of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, in Council, with 
thority than that assumed by either of their 
superiors in rebellion, and still greater reckless- 
ness, really ordered to be occupied, intrenzhed, 
and defended, instead of that which had heen 
recommended by the Committee: and such were 
the low grounds on the Charles, and Morton’s- 
hill, and the slope of Breed’s-hill, and the 
meadows in the swale and on the bank of the 
Mystic, over which the Royal troops bravely 
marched and gallantly fought, in support of the 
Constitution, the Laws, the King, and the Goy- 
ernment, and in defence of the life of the Na 
tion. 

That “ the hill called Bunker’s-hill, in Charles- 


er’s-hill, I 
of course, by the able his- 


“In this description of the vicinity of Bunk 
have been governed, princ 


torian of 


Montresor, whose grea 
recognized b every student—by none more cheerfully than 
by Mr. Frothingham. 
A copy of Captain Montresor’s survey, combined with a 
i of the action on Bunker’s-hill,—the latter drawn by 
leutenant Page of the Royal Engineers—has been carefully 
copied in fac simile for the illustration of this articles and 


to that map, as well as to two other maps of the locality and | 


the action—one by the widely-known Ensign D'Berntcre; of 
the Royal Ragasarss the other by the equally well-known 
qiajors enera 

both of which have also been faithfully copied, in fac-sim- 
ile, for the illustration of our narrative, the readers of Tux 
Hisrortoit Macazive are respectfully referred, 


by the Royal cannon, both | 


still less au- | 


ipally, 
1 harlestown and of the Siege of Boston, Hon. | 
Richard Frothingham of the former city; but I have not | 
refused to be instructed adversely, in some instances, by | 
that accomplished Engineer of the Royal army, Captain | 
professional skill will be promptly | 


Henry Dearborn, of the United States Army— | 
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“town,” which we have described, was selected 


with good judgment, by the men who assumed 
to direct the military movements of the insur- 
| gents, under the then existing circumstances, 
may be reasonably questioned. It will be 
remembered that it occupied a peninsula, the 
only approaches te which, by land, were a low 
and narrow isthmus, or “ Neck,” and an artificial 
causeway which was both lower and narrower 
than the “ Neck ;” and that both the “ Neck” and 
the causeway, as well as the peninsula, were 
entirely at the mercy of any gun-boat or armed 
| vessel, of either party, which should be brought 
| before them. It will be remembered, also, that 
the insurgents had neither vessels of war nor 
gunboats with which either to oppose the land- 
ing of any assailant who might be disposed to 
| dispute the right claimed by them, either under 
the Committee’s recommendation or otherwise, 
to occupy and intrench on any part of the pen- 
insula, or, in case of need, to cover the retreat 
of the brave men who should thus challenge the 
Royal forces to the arbitrament of arms: they 
did not even possess small boats or scows with 
which to withdraw, by water, those whom they 
thus sought to push forward into danger, in 
case an enemy should cut off their retreat, by 
either occupying the “ Neck” in force or com- 
| manding it with his gunboats. It will be re- 
membered, also, that while the Royal troops 
possessed the prestige of superior professional 
ability and what Mr. Webster has aptly styled 
“the odor of nationality,” they were also well- 
supplied with arms and stores of all kinds; that 
they had viewed the insurgents’ movements 
from the beginning, and would undoubtedly 
view their: proposed movement for the occupa- 
tion of “the hill called Bunker’s-hill, in Charles- 
“town,” with entire disapprobation; that, by 
means of the naval forces which were then with- 
in the harbor, they controlled all the neighboring 
waters and both the causeway and “ the Neck ;” 
and were already enabled, thereby, at a minute’s 
notice, to completely cut off all communication 
with the main body, of whomsoever should be 
| ordered to occupy Bunker’s-hill, and by reason 
of a nocturnal march or otherwise, safely reach 
that place. Witnout, however, paying the least 
regard to these patent facts, the military value 
of which will be seen at a glance, Bunker's-hill 
was the point which first found favor in the eyes 
of the revolutionary “ fire-eaters ” composing the 
| Committee of Safety; and that was the spot 

which was first recommended by that Committee, 
| for occupation and intrenchment, in the new pol- 
icy which it had resolved to foree upon an un- 
willing Congress, upon Colonists who were still 
more unwilling,and upon a Continent which cared 
nearly nothing about the matter, With how 
i much goad judgment, this selection was made, 
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under the circumstances referred to, the reader 
will judge. 

But, disadvantageous as Bunker's-liill was for 
the purposes indicated by the Comunniittee of | 
Safety, the Generals commanding the centre of 
the armies of Massachusetts and Connecticut, to 
whom the Committee’s Resolutions were sent, pre- 
ferred and secretly ordered the occupation, in- 
stead, of a position which was still more unsuita- 
ble for a permanent lodgment—* Charlestown- 
hill,” or, as it is known in history, Breed’s-hill. 

“Situated on the further part of the penin- 
“sula, next to Boston,” Breed’s-hill was much 
further from the isthmus and mill-dam—the | 
only lines of communication with the main— 
than Bunker’s-hill; and it would have been | 
more difiicult to keep those lines open, had such 
an attempt been made by the Generals in com- | 
mand. Besides, it was lower than Bunker’s- 
hill, and therefore more easily commanded by 
the shipping which, at that moment, was riding 
at anchor at its base; and being much nearer | 
Boston, it was within casy gun-shot of the Royal 
battery on Copp's-hill, within the Town of Bos- 
ton. Its relative position also made the occu- 
pation of it by the insurgents appear far more 
menacing, if not more defiant, in its character | 
than the occupation of Bunker’s-hill would have | 
been; and the Royal troops might reasonably be 
expectefl to look upon it with a much greater 
degree of dissatisfaction, and to bring against it 
a greater and much more effective force. 

The disadvantages, for permanent occupation 
by the insurgents, of both Bunker's and Breed’s 
hills, however, were made still more noteworthy 
by the stupidity of the commanding Generals, 
at Cambridge, which was seen in the details of | 
the Orders, such as they were, which they issued | 
for the occupation of the latter. 

A small body of men, on this occasion, was 
to be pushed forward to make a permanent 
lodgment on a naked hill, within gun-shot of a 
powerful enemy, with only one day’s rations, 
without water or the means of procuring it, and 
without any covering party, even to kcep open 
the line of communication between it and the 
main body of the insurgents, or, in case of dis- 
aster, to cover its retreat,—the latter, too, while 
the entire left wing of the insurgents, unem- 
ployed, was encamped within a short two-hours 
march of the point of communication—a part | 
of within gun-shot of the “ Neck ”—and would | 
have cheerfully performed that duty. 

Again: this lodgment was ordered to be 
made on a peninsula which was already sur- 
rounded by Royal vessels of war, commanding 
both the isthmus or “ Neck” and the causeway, 
over which were the only lines of communica- 
tion with the main-land ; yet no attempt what- | 
ever was made by Generals Ward and Patnayy | 
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to provide small boats for the removal of the 
detachments in case their retreat should be cut 


| off; nor was the least effort made by them to 


bring the necessary artillery from Cambridge, 
for the purpose of driving the vessels from their 
moorings and protecting the reinforcements and 
supplies which should be sent to the detach- 
ments on Breed’s-hill, from the destructive cross- 
fires to which they would otherwise be exposed, 
while passing over the * Neck.” 


Lastly: while the centre of the insurgents’ 


| forces, at Cambridge, was thus about to push 


the Continent into a war, and their left wing, 
unemployed and uncalled for, was hugging 


| Medford, and Chelsea, and Malden, and Charles- 


town “Common;” the right wing of the insur- 


| gents’ forces, under Generals Thomas, Spencer, 


Greene, and Heath, was also unemployed and 
without orders at Roxbury, instead of being di- 
rected to co-operate with those on the other side 
of Boston, cither by way of feints for the pur- 
pose of distracting the Royal troops, or by more 
formidable movements, in force, for the purpose 
of still more closely confining the latter within 
the limits of the Town, 

Ail these precautions, however, were disregard- 
ed by the ignorant, self-sufficient, and noisy mas- 
ter spirit who is said to have controlled the 
still more inefficient senior General at Cambridge 


| and “the Council of War” of which the latter 


was the chief; and without providing for either 
a diversion from te South, or a covering party 
from the North, or the supply of -the detach- 
ments with the necessary rations or support, or- 
ders were rashly communicated for nothing 


| more than the occupation of Breed's-hill, over- 


looking Charlestown, as already stated. 
But not alone by reason of the ineligibility of 


| the position “ recommended” by the Committee 


and that of the more exposed point which the 
Generals preferred, nor of the stupidity of those 
Gercr us in failing to provide covering parties, 
to keep open the line of communication with 
their advanccd detachments, to drive the ship- 
ping from its moorings around the peninsula, to 
distract the enemy by feints or other movements 
in force by the right wing of the army, etc., are 
these “ recommendations ” and the Orders which 


| proceeded from them entitled to the careful at- 


tention of the historian of that period in our 
country’s history. 

The Committee of Safety was not an inde- 
pendent body, but a mere Committee of the 
Provincial Congress and entirely subject to its 
Its duties, therefore, as well as its 


**Tox Commirrez or Sarety or Tur Provrnorar Cox- 
“ ness or Massacausstts ’—a Committee of the Congress 
and not a distinct body—was originally raised by Resolu- 
tion of that body, dated the twenty-sixth of October, 1774; 
and ite particular duty was then declared by the Congress, 
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powers, were clearly defined, and as clearly limited 
to defensive purposes; while the Resolutions were 
as clearly aggressive in their character and ten- 
dency, notwithstanding the peculiar phrascology | 
in which it was sought to be concealed :—the | 
Resolutions, therefore, were adopted and issued | 

| 


« most carefully and diligently to inspect and observe all and | 
“ every such person and persons as shall, at any time,attempt | 
“ or enterprise the destruction, invasion,detriment, or annoy- 
“ance of this Province, &c.; which said Committee, or any 
“fve of them, (Provipep, always, that not more than one 
“of the said five shall be an inhabitant of the town of Bos- 
“ton,) shall have power, and they are hereby directed 
“ whenever they shall yudge it necessary for the safety and 
“defence of the inhabitants of this Province and their 
“property, against such person or persons as aforesaid, to 
“alarm, muster, and cause to be assembled, with the utmost 
“expedition, and completely armed, accoutered, and sup- 
“plied with provisions sufficient for their support in their 
“march to the place of rendezvous, such and so muny of 
“the Milltia of this Province, as they shall jadge necessary 
“for the ends aforesaid, and at such place or places as they 
“shall judge proper, and them to discharge as soon as the 
“safety of the Province shall permit.” 

This Committee was originally composed of nine mem- | 
bers—only three of whom could belong to the town of Bos- 
ton—and these were John Hancock, Doctor Joseph Warren 
and Doctor Benjamin Church of Boston, Richard Devens o 
Charlestown, Captain Benjamin White of Brookline, Nor- 
ton Quincy and Colonel Joseph Palmer of Braintree, Abra- 
ham Watson of Cambridge, and Colonel Azor Orne of 
Marblehead; but, on the twenty-ninth of October, John 
Pigeon of Newton, and Captain William Heath of Roxbury, 
were added to the number. In February, 1775, Jabez 
Fisher of Wrentham, was placed in the seat which Nurton 
Quincy had declined to occupy. , 

On the ninth of February, 1175, the Provincial Congress 
amended the Resolution which had afforded the warrant of 
the Committee’s authority; and instead of bringing within 
its jurisdiction ‘‘ every such person and persons as shall, at 
“any time, attempt or enterprise the destruction, invasion, 
“detriment, or annoyance of the Province, &c.,” it was 
limited, thereafter, to “all and every such person or persons 
“as shall at any time attempt to carry into execution by | 
“force, an Act of the Britieh Parliament entitled ‘An Act 
“ ‘for the better regulating the Government of the Province 
“‘of Massachusetts Bay, in New England’; or who shall 
“attempt to carry into execution, by force, another Act of 
“the British Parliament, entitled, ‘An Act for the impar- 
“tial administration of —< in the cases of persons 
“questioned for an act done by them in the execution of | 
“éthe law, or for the suppression of riots and tumulits, in 
“the Province of the Massachusetts Bay ’”—somewhat of 
a retrograde movement—without, however, making any 
change in the membership of the Committee. 

On the eleventh of February, the Committee was further | 
empowered to receive the Commissary stores which the Col- 
ony had purchased, and to deliver the same to those who 
should be engaged in defense of the Colony. 

On the fourteenth of April, Colonel Thomas Gardner of 
Cambridge, was appointed to take the place occupied by 
Mr. Fisher; and on the twenty-third of the same month 
while the excitement occasioned by the action at Concord 

revailed, Colonel Joseph Cushing of Hanover, Edward 
Durant of Newton, James Sullivan of Biddeford, and Colo- 
nel Asa Whitcomb of Lancaster, were added to the Com- 
mittee—still further burying radical Boston beneath the | 
conservatism of the country towns;—and the Committee, 
soon after, was empowered to impress teams for the Colo- 
ny’s service. 

On the third of May, a special Committee was ordered | 
“to overlook the commission of the Committee of Safety 
“and the Committee of Supplies, and to see whether it be 
“necessary that they be invested with otifer powers than 
“they now have;” but either so little importance was at- | 
tached to the subject, or so little was there found which re- 
quired amendment, that not until the Committee of Safety 
had sent a sub-committee to the Congress, to request imme- 
diate action on the subject, and not until the Committee was 
specially instructed to sit for the consideration of the matter | 
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without competent authority. But they were 
also adopted and issued in the face of, and in 


| direct opposition to, the well-defined conserva- 


tism of its immediate superiors in authority; 
the Provincial Congress, whose creature and 
servant, the Committee was*; and while those 


referred to it, did 1t proceed to the discharge of its designa- 
ted duties. 

On the nineteenth of May—the Committee having mean- 
while a Congress repealed ail its former action 
concerning the Committee of Safety, and directed that, 


thenceforth, it should have authority, when it should “think 
| “it necessary, in defence of the lives and properties of the 


“inhabitants of this Colony, to assemble such and so many 
“of the Militia thereof, and them to dispose and place 
“ where, and detain so long, as the said Committee of Safety 
“(should) judge necessary, and to discharge said Militia 
“when the sa ety of this Colony [would] admit of it; and 
“the officers of the said Militia [were thereby) enjoined to 
= pay strict obedience to the orders and directions of the 
said Committee of Safety.” It also resolved that “the 
“Committee of Safety [should] be, and [thereby was] em- 
“ powered to direct the Army of this Colony to be stationed 


| “where the said Committee of Safety [should] judge most 


“conducive to the defence and service of the Colony; and 
“the General and other officers of the Army [were] required 
“to render strict obedience to such orders of said Commit- 
“tee: Provipgp, always, that it (should) be in the power 
“of (that) or any future Congress to control any order of 
“the said Committee of Safety, respecting this or any other 
“matter.” The Committee was authorized to nominate to 
the Congress for commission, and during the recess of the 
latter to grant commissions to, such persons as were consid- 
ered fit persons to commaud in the Army of the Colony. 
Any tive were empowered to act asa legal quorum; and 
Messrs. Hancock, Warren, Church, White, Palmer, Devens, 


Watson, wares and Orne,—members of the first Commit- 


tee—with Benjamin Greanleaf of Newburyport, Doctor 
Samuel Holten of Danvers, Nathan Cushing of Scituate, 
and Enoch Freeman of Cumberland County—Messrs. Green- 
leaf and Freeman not being members of the Congress— 
were elected members of the new Committee. 

The members of the Committee were the same, and their 
authority had not been increased, when, on the ifteenth of 
June, the ———- if not intentionally aggressive, move- 
ment was made to the high grounds at Charlestown which 
are now known as Breed’s-hitl As we have said in the 
cmt, Se authority of the Committee, without the order of 
the Congress, to assume such an aggressive position, or one 


| that appears to have been aggressive in intent, was very 


questionable; and the result was nothing different from 
what might have been expected, under the circumstances— 
it closed the door to a redress of grievances and pushed the 
Colonies into a war with their Sovereign before they were 


| rae for such an event. 


he —_ which prevailed in the Provincial Congress, 
then fresh from the body of the Colony and the evident ex- 
ponent of the wishes of the great body of the Colonists, 
was poeeiy capers to that of the “‘tire-eaters” who evi- 
dently controlled the action of the Committee of Safety, 
and pushed the Colony into greater rebellion and inaugu- 
=~ a war which the Continent was not properly prepared 
carry on. 
was the am of the third Congress, 
on the thirty-first day of May, any 
different from that of the second, which had been dissolved 
two days before; and in this stern fact can be read the ver- 


| dict of that popular inquisition to which every member had 


been subjected, in his election, a few days previous to that of 


| which we write. To prove this,let these facts bear testimony: 


the twenty-third of April, under the excite- 
ollowed the — at Concord, the second Pro- 
vincial Congress of Massachusetts had resolved that it was 
necessary Jor the defence of that Colony that an army of 

thousand men should be immediately raised and es- 
tablished; but it contented itself with calling out, at the 
expense of Massachusetts, which was alone interested in 
the matter, only Thirteen thousand, six hundred of the num- 


On Sante, 


| ber; and left to the other Colonies, which had no particular 


interest in it, the labor and expense—if they should choose 
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in the field were yet unofficered, undisciplined, | nists,—although the latter were temporarily ex. 
and unarmed, and the great body of the Colo- | cited, at that time, by the Governor's Proclama- 


| ives lS Sa 


| 
to grant them—of calling out and providing for the remain- | rogative of the Sovereign and exercised only by his authority; 
ing Sixteen thousand, four hundred, which were supposed but the Congress after frequent postponements and anxious 
tobe “ necessary ” for the protection of Massachusetts, be- | debates thereon, hesitated, and, on the twelfth of May, 
side those which should be found necessary for their own | sought the advice of the Continental Congress: at the date 
defence. On the following Tuesday, the twenty-fifth of | of which we write (June 17) tt had not ventured to gratify 
April, the same body which had thus resolved an army for | the Committee by deposing the King, or by assuming, in 
the overthrow of the legally constituted Government of the | any other way, to become the Government of the Colony of 
Colony, peremptorily refused to inquire what Towns and | Massachusetts Bay in New England. 
Districts bad not “y their taxes, evidently because those | On the twelfth of May, the Council of War sent a propo- 
delinquents might called upon to pay their debts to the | sal to the Committee of Safety to suspend the orders of the 
Colony, in that most pressing emergency; and there was Congress, although that body was then in session, for the 
thus no provision e for the actual payment, by those | purpose of seizing *‘the Crown officers through rhe Conti- 
who were immediately interested in the subject, of the | “nent,” and removing the persons and effects of the loyal 
necessary expenses of raising even the Thirteen thousand, | men of the Colony. The Committee, without dissenting, hes- 
four hund men with which Massachusetts was actually | itated at this impudent proposition of those holding tempo- 
chargeable, under the Resolution of the preceding Sunday. | rary military power, and sent it to the Congress for its 
Tuesday, the twenty-fifth of April, the iments | determination: the latter body, four days later, so far from 
were reduced by the Congress, from one thousand to six | ayeowes the projected milita aera declared that 
hundred men each, without consulting the Committee of | “the sword should, in all free States, be subservient to the 
Safety, and without supplying officers to re-organize the | “civil powers ; and_asit isthe duty of the Magistrate to 
surplus thus relieved from Sesh -costebaty not very warlike | “support it, for the People’s necessary defence, we tremble 
in its tendency—and, on the twenty-sixth of the same | “at having an army, although consisting of our own coun- 
month, it formally declared that, notwithstanding its griev- | “ trymen, established here, without a civil power, to provide 
ances, the Colony had “ not yet been detached from its Royal | “ for and control it.” Three days later, (April 17) he Bro. 
“ Sovereign.” It “professed,” also, ‘to be his loyal and | ject was presented to the a “read, and ordered to 
“ dutifal subjects,” reprobating only “his cruel Ministry ;” | “lie on the table: ” on the eighteenth, that body contented 
end it declared for its members individually, ‘hardly | itself with simply recommending a strict non-intercourse in 
* dealt with as they had been,” that they were “ still ready, | trade with the ve men whom they would not allow the 
“ with their lives and fortunes, to defend his (‘he King’s} | military to despoil of their property. 
* person, family, crown, and dignity.” Inthe faceofthese On the twenty-third of May, when the Committee of 
peaceful nee te the Congress, on the last-named | Safety “recommended to the Honorable Congress, to take 
day, (April 26) the ttee of Safety invited the “‘many | “some effectual measures to secure the stock on the islands 
“men (who are) not already enlisted and (who) incline to | “and sea coasts, to prevent its falling into the hands of our 
“remain in the army,” to enlist and awalt the appointment | “ enemies,” the Congress declined to recommend its.removal 
of officers to command them, assuring them that “the ut- | “so far into the country as to be out of the way of those 
“‘ most care (ehould) be taken to make every soldier happy | “implacable enemies to this People;” and sent the proposi- 
“in being under good officers;” and on the same day, the | tion to the next Provincial Congress. 
same Committee indirectly authorized the inhabitants of | On the twenty-sixth of May, the Committee urged the 
Chelsea and Malden “to fire upon and injure any seaman | Congress to increase the Army of the Colony, for the more 
“ belo to the Navy, under Admiral Graves,” evenif not | effectual protection of the coasts; but that apparently rea- 
fired upon by the latier, if, for their defence, their judg- | sonable request was not granted by the Congress; nor does 
ment should so direct—an authority which, two days be- | there appear to have been any disposition in that body, con- 
fore, they had been expressly forbidden to exercise. sidered as a whole, to aggravate the prevailing spirit of 
At the same time, the Committee appealed to both Rhode | disaffection to its Sovereign, by either supplying necessary 
Island and Connecticut, to “‘ immediately march forward as | arms to its own oe or filling the offices which were 
“large a number of troops as (they could) spare, well | then vacant in the ranks of its own army, or providing the 
“stocked with provisions and ammunition; that they come | means of defence — the incursions of marauding par- 
“ander proper officers, enlisted for such a time as may be | ties of nominally “‘loyal” men, which then infested the 
at es and that as large a train of artillery as can be | coasts of the Provinces. 
” red be sent down to (their) aid.” | Nor, as we have said, was the newly installed Provincial 
On the twenty-eighth of April, the Congress reduced the | Con any more decided in its treason than had been that 
pay of the field officers in the Army to the extent of twenty | which preceded it; notwithstanding it had just come up 
per cent—evidently to check the rising ambition of hungry | from its constituencies, and might be supposed to reflect, 
patriots for the higher grades of office ;—while the ardor of | more correctly, the popular will. 
the masses had so far cooled, and the number of menre-| On the third of June, the newly-organized Provincial 
maining before Boston had ‘become 80 small, that, onthe Congress was urged, as the Second Congress had been 
twenty- > the Committee of Safety was constrained to | urged, to increase the Army; and it referred the subject to a 
fesue a Cl addressed to “the several towns,” desiring | Special Committee of its own body, with instructions to 
that the latter “ would, with the utmost haste, send other | confer on the subject with the Committee of Safety and the 
. gene to supply the places” of the absentees, “for a few | Generals of the Army. On the seventh, this Committee of 
“days, untll the enlistments (were) completed ;” and it was the Congress, after hearing the reasons for the proposed in- 
obliged also, to order out one half the militia of “the | crease, which the Committee and the Generals had presented 
“neigh Z "and to direct ‘that the rest of the | reported “ that it appears to the Committee inexpedient and 
“jnhabitante hold themselves in readinese to march at a | “unnecessary for this Colony to augment, at present, the 
“minute’s warning.” Even the impetuous Warren, the | “forces already voted by it to be established for the defence 
master-spirit of the Committee of Safety, in his private cor- | “of this and the other American Colonies;" and on the 
respondence, on the twenty-seventh, desired “reconcilia- | eighth of June, the Congress rebuked the Committee of 
“tion,” rather than War—the control of the Government | Safety by accepting the Report referred to, 
rather than the establishment of a Commonwealth;—anud | It was not until the fourteenth of June—the day before 
the lordly Hancock, on the Se while inquiring | the Committee of Safety resolved to occupy Bunker's Hill— 
concerning the spirits of the men, had anxiously yed the | that the Congress began to consider some way and means of 
Commi “for God’s sake, do not suffer the spirit to sub- | furnishing those who were destitute of arms in the Massa- 
they have perfected the reduction of our ene- | chusetts Army; and, even then, it only referred the subject 
“mies,” and the elevation to power of himeelf and his | to a Committee, for its consideration. 
friends. | From these facts it will be seen that the Provincial Con- 
On the fourth of May, the Committee of Safety called on | gress, which was Soosty the representative body, was de- 
the Governor of Connecticut for “three or four thousand | cidedly conservative in Ite policy; and that the Committee 
“men of (his] establishment, in order to enable us to secure | of Safety was composed of the ultra-revolutionists of the 
“a pass of the greatest importance to our common inter- | Colony. It ie evident, also, that the great body of the Colo- 
Cams? op the some day, it urged the Congress to | nists was as far behind the Congress as the latter was behind 
essume the functions of “ government in full form”—a pre- ' the Committee of Safety, in disaffection to the Crown and 
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tion,*—by no means disposed to provide means | 
for rendering them more efficient.t 

It was known to the Committee, also, that the | 
insurgents were without an arsenal, or military | 
stores, or provisions sufficient to feed all who had | 
come up “to assist” them in their conflict with | 
their Sovereign, or a military chest; and it knew, | 
also, that they had scarcely sufficient paper for 
printing the necessary “Bills of Credit” with | 
which their expences were to be wholly liquid- | 
ated—with what good judgment therefore, or | 
pure regard for the common weal, or entirely 
disinterested patriotism, the Resolutions in 
question were adopted and issued, the reader | 


the Government; and that the latter having determined to 
precipitate the ee into a War, if that should be neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of its own purposes, it had re- 
solved to furnish materials for firing the heart of the apa- 
thetic, by occupying the high grounds near Charlestown, the 
necessary consequences of which it must have foreseen. 

As we have said, the Committee of Safety had no author- 
ity to issue such an order, nor had the Generals of the con- 
gregated armies any authority to execute it. The Generals 
who could propose to override the orders of the Con: » 
and the Committee of Safety which could usurp authority 
which had been withheld by its superiors in office, however, 
cared little for the wishes or the interests of the great body 
of those whom they assumed to serve; and og rashly pre- 
cipitated the Colony and the Continent into a 
to serve the particular ends they had in view. 

The occupation of Breed’s-hill and its consequences, both 
in and bxyond Massachusetts, are known to the world; and 
it is also Known that but for that undertaking, so lukewarm 
were the Colonists in the cause of the rebellion, the War of 
the Revolution would have begrn and ended at Concord. 

Bunker’s-hill. therefore, was the Fort Sumter of the great 
rebellion of 1775-6. 

*On the twelfth of June, General Gage, who was the 
Commander-in-chief of the King’s troops as well as Govern- 
or of Massachusetts, had issued a Proclamation declarin: 
the Colony in a state of rebellion and proclaiming martia 
law, at the same time offering free pardon to all who should 
returrrto their ordinary duties, except John Hanecock—who 
was the Chairman of the Committee of Safety—and Samuel 
Adams. 
= may reasonably be expected, this Proclamation was 
received by the Colonists with considerable anxiety; and 
the Provincial Congress, on the thirteenth of June, referred 
it, for consideration, to Doctor —— Warren of Boston, 
Colonel James Warren of Plymouth, Colonel Joseph Palmer 
of Braintree, Doctor John Taylor of Lunenberg, and Wil- 
liam Seaver of Kingston. 

On the sixteenth of June—the day after the issue of the 
Committee’s “ recommendation ” to occupy Bunker’s-hill— 
this Committee reported, simply recommending a counter- 
Proclamation by the Congress, which in many of its parts 
was only a parody of that issued by General Gage, four days 
before, and a fore-runner of that burlesque, from the pen 
of John Trumbull, which excited so much laughter, in the 
succeeding August. 

+t Tus Frvanct AL HISTOBY OF LNSUBGENT MAasSacuUsErts 
is interesting and important, as illustrative of the character 
of her patriotism. 

Ox the fourteenth of October, 1774, the Constables and 
Collectors of Taxes throughout the Province, were “ad- 
“vised * by the Provincial Congress, “not to pay the same, 
“ or any part thereof, to Hon. Harrison Gray, Esq.,” the legal 
Rece'ver-general, but to retain the same in their hands, 
until otherwise ordered. 

Oa the twenty-eighth of October, the same Congress 
elected Henry Gardner, as its Receiver-general, and urged 
the several Towns to instruct their officers to pay the out- 
standing taxes only to him; and on the next day, (October 
29) this appeal was repeated with renewed force. 

This appeal having been disregarded—the Towns evidently 
preferrin, to pay 0 one rather than to give their monies to 
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will be enabled to judge, without much diffi- 
culty. 

All these objections, however, counted as 
nothing in the councils of the Committee of 
Safety: the Resolutions were adopted without 
dissent; communicated to the Generals com- 
manding those portions of the Armies of Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, and Connecticut, 
which were encamped near Cambridge; and 
transmitted by the hands of a Special Commit- 
tee of its most intelligent members, to “the 
“General officers”—Thomas, Heath, Greene, 
and Spencer,—of the combined Armies of 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, 


Mr. Gardner—on the ninth of December, the Congress 
“ earnestly recommended ” the inhabitsats of those Towns, 
“as they regard their own safety and the preservation of 
“their inestimable rights and libe: ‘ t they cause 
their monies to be paid over to him, in o: that they might 
be used for the promotion of the insurrection. 

On the twentieth of December, the Committee of Safety 
finding no immediate means in Mr. Gardner’s hands for the 
purchase of the supplies which were supposed to be neces- 


| sary—so little notice had been taken by the Towns, of the 


Congress and its appeals—it appointed John Hancock, Doc- 
tor Warren, and Mr. Gill “to write a letter to Mr. Gardner, 
“directing him to draft a letter to the Collectors and Con- 
“ stables, uesting them to make immediate payment of 
“ the Taxes for 1773 and 1774, and all other Province money 
“in their hands,” to that gentleman; bat, on the fifth 
of January, this Resolution was reconsidered, and the Com- 
mittee of Safety “‘ Voted that it snbside, and that said Gard- 
“‘ ner receive the said Taxes, etc., when brought to him.” 
On the fifteenth of April, 1T75, so little attention had even 
then been paid to the matter, the Congress requested its 
members to personally urge the inhabitants of their respect- 


| lve Towns to pay over their public monies to the insurgents’ 


Receiver-general; and ten days later, in reply to an inquiry 
of the Con: Mr. Gardner answered “in a general way, 
“ that, for the year 1773, it was supposed that about £20,000 
“ was due, and that he had received about £5,000,”—only 
twenty-five per cent of the taxes of the year pas the 
last, it appears, having thus been patriotically paid by the 
several Towns of Massachusetts, where only patriotism is 
supposed to have existed; while of the Taxes of 17T4, the 
year immediately preceding, absolutely nothing seems to 
have been paid. 

Some of the members seem to have been disposed to as- 
certain what Towns were delinquent, in the face of these 
several appeals and of the public necessities; and they ac- 
cordingly moved the ee of a Committee to report 
“ how we may get the knowledge of the Towns and Districts 
“ who are delinquent.” The delinquents, however, were in 
the majority; and, as they preferred to be unknown, they 
defeated the proposed Resolution. 

Two weeks later (Apri/ 29) a Committee was appointed 
“to consider on some method for supplying the treasury,” 
otherwise than by taxing the inhabitants or collecting what 
was then due; and on the third of May, Mr. Gardner was 
authorized to borrow the funds which were requisite for 
carrying on the insurrection—the delinquent Towns, mean- 
while, avoiding the paymeat of their Taxes for both 1773 
and 1774. 

It would be an interesting subject for the industry of some 
of Massachusetts’ students, to-day, to ascertain and inform 
the world if the delinquent Towns ever paid those arrears 
of local Taxes, to any one; and it would increase the inter- 
est of the matter by ascertaining how much the desire, on 
their part, to avoid the payment of those Taxes for 1TT3 and 
1774, had to do with the action of those delinquent Towns, 
in forcing Massachusetts and the Continent into a reckless 
rebellion against their legal and recognized Sovereign. By 
all means, let the inquiry, if it shall be instituted, commence 
with the date of Boston’s payment of them, and with the 
part which the desire to avoid the payment, to any one, of 
those outstanding Taxes had to do with Boston’s radicalism 
in rebellion, in 177 
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forming the right wing of the insurgents’ forces, | led to suppose was their character,* we are 


at their encampment at Roxbury, for their inform- 
ation. There is no doubt that that Committee 


discharged the duties to which it was appointed, 
with promptitude and fidelity; and although the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


co-operation of those Generals does not appear to | 


have been desired, much less ordered, it is equally 
evident, that “‘ the General officers” unto whom 
the Committee's “ recommendations” were thus 
“communicated,” as promptly and faithfully 
concurred therein. 

The “recommendations” by the Committee 
of Safety, however, were quite as faultless in 
their origin and quite as judicious in their struc- 
ture, notwithstanding all their defects, as were 


| constrained to say, concerning them, not that 
“somebody blundered,” but that we believe 
that the Generals, after they had thus unwarrant- 
ably issued them, either wilfully misrepresented 
the truth concerning their tenor, to the Commit- 
| tee of Safety, or as wilfully withheld it, and thus 
| led that Committee, innocently, to misrepresent 
| it to the world. 
| There can be no doubt that the Committee of 
| Safety desired the occupation of Bunker’s-hill ; 
| that it “recommended” that particular hill, and 
| no other, to the notice of the Generals; that it 
| supposed, weeks afterwards, that that hill had 
been named in the Orders issued to Colonel Pres- 


the Orders which the Generals falsely pretended | cott and Captain Knolton ; and that it supposed, 
to have issued under the assumed sanction of | also, that the failure of those brave men to oc- 
those “ recommendations,” if not “ with the ad- | cupy that hill, and their occupation, instead, of 
“vice” of the Committee itself. | Breed’s-hill, was the result of “a mistake:” 

In the unaccounted-for absence of both the | there is, also, positive evidence that, for purposes 
Orders which were thus issued by the two com- | of their own, without authority of either the 
manding Generals, if any such Orders were really | Committee of Safety or the Provincial Congress, 


issued in writing ; * in view of the “ mistake” 
which the Committee was led to suppose had 
occurred in the occupation of Breed’s instead of 
Bunker’s-bill;+ without the positive evidence 


concerning the exact tenor of those Orders, if | 


written, which the Orderly-books of the General 


commanding the Army would certainly have af- | 


forded;{ and with the evidence before us, of 
intelligent officers in both Armies, concerning 


the real character of those Orders,§ compared | 


with what the Committee of Safety was evidently 


* The only authority I find on this subject is Mr. Froth- 
ingham, who cites a MS. Memoir by Colonel Prescott’s son; 
—— History, i, 362; and a MS. Relation by Rev. Mr. 

artin. 

The only one of these which we consider to be at all im- 

rtant is the Memoir by Judge Prescott,—itself merely 

earsay evidence—which is studiously withheld from the 


ublic, even from students of the History of that period, by | 


hose who possess it; and we are not informed of the words 
employed therein, on this subject. 

or ourself, we are free to say that the evidence of the 
Orderly-book of General Ward, and other circumstances 
within our knowledge, lead us to believe that no Order was 
issued in writing to Colonel Prescott. 

t “Just before nine o’clock, they left Cambridge, and pro- 
** ceeded to Breed’s-hill, situate on the further part of the 
** peninsula, next to Boston, for, py some mistake, this hill | 
“was marked out for the intrenchment instead of the 
“other.” Committee of Safety’s Narrative, July 25, 1775. | 

+ General Ward was the General-in-chief of “the Army of | 
“* Massachusetts,” and the immediate commander of Colonel 
Prescott. His Orderly-book, therefore, would have contained | 
the Order which he issued to the latter, had he really issued | 
any; but nosuch Order appears there, and it is a fair in- 
ference, therefore, that none was issued, in writing. 

Mr. Frothingham thus speaks of the American Orderly- 
books, generally, and of General Ward’s, particularly: ‘‘ The 
“* American Ordcrly-books contain meagre references to the 
“Battle. General Ward’s has in the margin, ony a record 
“ of the loss,—-calling it ‘The Battle of Charlestown’ ”— 
Frothingham’s Siege of Boston, 872. 

Of General Putnam’s, we have no knowledge, nor have 
we ever heard of it. 

§ See extracts from statements of Colonels Prescott and 
Stark—c ommanding, respectively, the Massachusetts and | 
New Hampshire troops—and of Lieutenant Grosvenor of | 
the Connecticut Army.—Page $23, Column 2, Note t, ante. ' 


| who alone, among the insurgents, possessed or 
| pretended to possess any authority to dispose of 
the troops, those Generals, influenced by the 
bluster of one of their number, determined to 
disregard the Committee’s ‘“ recommendation ” 
|and to occupy the more exposed position on 
Breed’s-hill; that, either by means of a false- 
hood or a concealment of the Truth, they led 
the Committee to suppose that their Orders were 
in harmony with its “recommendation”; that, 
instead, those Orders wholly disregarded that 
“recommendation” and directed the occupa- 
tion of an entirely different and much less de- 
sirable position; and that, while the Generals 
referred to were traitors to their Sovereign and 
the legally-established Governments of both the 
Continent and the Colony, they were equally 
unmindful of that personal integrity and strict 
regard for the truth which should characterize 
the intercourse of soldiers with civilians as well 
as that of soldiers with each other. 

Having thus noticed the character and posi- 
tion of the ground which was “ recommended” 
by the Committee of Safety for the occupation 








| of the insurgents, as well as its own authority 


*— ‘the commanders of the New England Army, had 
“about the 14th ult. (June) received advice that General 
**Gage had issued Orders for a party of troops under his 
** command to post themselves on Bunxer’s-/i/i, a promon- 
“tory just at the entrance of the peninsula at Charlestown, 
** which Orders were soon to be executed. Upon which it 
“was determined, with the advice of this Committee, to 
“send a party who might erect some fortifications upon 
“THE SAID HILL, and defeat this design of our enemies. 
* Accordingly, on the 16th ult. Orders were issued that a de- 
* tachment of one thousand men should that evening march 
* to Charlestown, and intrench on tuat hill. Just before 
* nine o’clock they left Cambridge and procceded to Breed’s- 
** hill, for, By somE MIsTAKE, this hill was marked out for the 
“intrenchment, instead a THE oTHER.”—Committee of 
Safety’s Narrative, July 2, 1775. 
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to “recommend” and authorize any movement 
which was purely aggressive in its character ; 
and having also examined the position which 
the Generals really ordered to be seized and oc- 
cupied, under that “ recommendation,” and the 
peculiarities of the Orders which they issued on 
that occasion, it will be proper, before noticing 
the details of that occupation, to turn to those by 


whom that occupation was to be effected and | 


maintained, and to ascertain, as nearly as possi- 
ble, their character and the qualifications they 
possessed for discharging the momentous duty 
which was thus assigned to them. 

The great body of the insurgents who were 
then sitting before Boston was merely a congre- 
gation of separate, independent bodies of men— 
some organized with the forms of law, others 
only voluntarily associated—recognizing, with 
rare exceptions, in the officers commissioned by 
or coming from any other Colony than their own, 
respectively, no authority whatever to command 
them or to control their actions—not even the 
officers belonging to “the Bay,” whom they had 
come “to assist,” were permitted to give or- 
ders to those from Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
who were thus professing to assist them, in their 
uprising against their King and the Laws. 

The hardy men of New Hampshire, without 
waiting for legislative action or Orders from the 
Committee or the Congress of that Colony, had 
hurried to the relief of Massachusetts and cast 
themselves, temporarily, under the command of 
her Generals; and there, as New Hampshire men, 
however, they remained at the time of which 
we write, rendering willing obedience to the 
Generals commanding “the Massachusetts Ar- 
“my,” but recognizing the supreme authority, 
over themselves, of no one except the Provincial 
Congress of their own Colony.* Connecticut, by 


* Tur Army or New Hampsurre originated in the sponta- 
neous movement toward Boston, of large bodies of men, to 
assist in protecting the people at the Bay from the attacks 
of the Royal troops. 

On the fourth of May, 1775, the General Assembly met; 
and, two days later, at its own request, it was adjourned 
until the twelfth of June. 

On the seventeenth of May, “‘a Convention of Deputies 
‘from the several Towns,” met at Exeter; and it proceeded 
the next day, to run in debt for arms and ammunition, an 
to order “that a number of men be raised in this Province 
“to join in the common cause of Coteus oer, 
“and liberties,”—the origin of the Army of New Hampshire. 

On the nineteenth, Colonel John Stark, then before Bos- 
ton, “ requested a supply of firearms for the soldiers under 
“his command ;” and steps were promptly taken to comply 
with that request. 


raised for the service of the Colony, “including the officers 


**and those of this Province already in the service;” and | 


that their term of service should expire on the last of the 
ensuing December. 

On the twenty-second, the men thus authorized to be 
raised were ordered to be divided into three Regiments; on 
the twenty-third, Colonel Nathaniel Folsom was appointed 
to take the general command of the Army; on the twenty- 
fourth, the Second Regiment was assigned to General Fol- 
som—Colonel Stark being in command of the First—and on 
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| diers in the field; 





just rights | 


| cussion, were ordered, by the Council 
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her legal authority, had sent her troops to 
Massachusetts, for the purpose of rendering 
assistance in the revolt; but she had sent, also, a 
Brigadier-general of her own appointment to 
command them ;* and not until the nineteenth of 
June did she transfer from her own “ Committee 
“of War,” at Lebanon, the sole right to control 
both her troops and her General.t Rhode Island 


Se — of June, James Reid was appointed Colonel of the 
r 

On the third of June, it was ordered, “‘ that General Fol- 
** som, as Brigadier-general and first Commander of the New 
“ Hampshire forces, under the Commander-in-chief of the 
*“ New England Army, be allowed the same wages as a 
“* Brigadier-general shall receive in the Massachusetts ser- 
“ vice, both as General and Commander of a Regiment, 
“while in actual service; and that he have no particular 
“ Regiment of his own, but equally command all the New 
“* Hampshire forces ”—Enoch ‘oor, Lieutenant-colonel, suc- 
ceeding to the command of the Second Regiment. 

On the sixth of June, the General’s “ wages ” were reduced 
to those of “a Colonel of a Regiment, and such other allow- 
“ ances as the Convention should think proper thereafter.” 

Although no formal vote has been found, under which the 
command of the New Hampshire troops was vested in Gen- 
eral Ward, the Provincial Congress itself, when it desired 
the presence of Colonel Stark at Exeter, requested that 
General to grant a leave of absence to the Colonel, for the 

urpose of ae him to answer the summons; and as 
meral Folsom did not reach the Camp until the twentieth 
of June, the immediate command was still in General 
Ward, whose Orders were accordingly recognized and 
obeyed by Colonel Stark, on the morning of the action, as 
— in his report of the battle to the New Hampshire 
jongress. 

* Tur Army or Conneorttort originated, also, in the spon- 
taneous uprising of the Colonists, on the receipt of “ the 
“ news from Lexington.” 

On the twenty-sixth of April, 1775, the General Assembly 
met in Special Session, at Hartford, and recognized the action 
of those who had thus moved to Boston, and provided for 
their supply with provisions. One-fourth part of the Militla 
was also ordered into immediate service; six Regiments 
were to be formed of the troops thus ordered into the field; 
and due provision was made for their equipment and supp ly. 
Arms were ordered to be purchased; and the export of] he 
visions, by water, was stopped until the twentieth of May. 
David Wooster was appointed Major-general, Joseph Spen- 
cer, Senior Brigadier-general, and Israel Putnam, Junior 
ea 

On the eleventh of May, the General Assembly met again, 
when a heavy tax was laid to meet the increased expences ; 
the embargo on the export of provisions was continue 
until the first of August; the manufacture of arms was en- 
couraged; a complete Code for the government of troops 
was adopted; provision was made for the families of gol- 
a Board of War was appointed “ to assist 
“his Honour the Governour, when the Assembly Is not sit- 
* ting, to order and direct the marches and stations of the 
“ inhabitants inlisted and assembled for the special defence 
“of the Colony, or any part or parts of them, as they shall 
* judge necessary, and to give orders from time to time, for 
“ furnishing and em loying said inhabitants so inlisted, with 
“ every matter and thing that may be needed to render the 
** defence of the Colony effectual,” etc. 

On the seventh of June, other woows, after extended dis- 

0 —- to move from 


New London to the Camp before Boston; and on the seven- 


| teenth of the same month—while the action was in progress 
On the twentieth, two thousand men were ordered to be | 


on Breed’s-hill—still further detachments were sent forward 
by the same body. 

At the date of the action on Breed’s-hill, no portion of the 
legal authority over the Connecticut troops, of her Governor 
and General Assembly, had been transferred to any person 


| or body beyond her own boundaries. 


t “On motion, of the difficulties the Army are and must 
“ be under for want of a General and Commander-in-chief 
“ of the whole body raised by different Colonies, &c., and a 
“ due subordination, on consideration, &c., 

“ Voted, That his Honour the Governour be advised to 
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also, had sent her “ Army of Observation” to | 
the Bay; but General Greene went with it as its 
sole Commander ;* and he retained that authori- 
ty, undisputed, until the twenty-eight of June, 
when the General Assembly of that Colony 
transferred it.t As John Adams described it, 
years after,t ‘“‘the army at Cambridge,” at that | 
time, “ was not a national army, for there was | 
“nonation. It was not a United States Army, for | 
“there were no United Colonies; and if it could | 
“be said in anysense that the Colonies were 
“united, the centre of their union—the Con- 
“gress at Philadelphia—had not adopted nor 
“ acknowledged the Army at Cambridge. It was | 
“not a New England Army; for New England | 
“had not associated. New England had po 
“legal Legislature, nor any common Executive 


“ authority, even upon the principles of original | 


“‘ give orders to our Officers and Soldiers to be subordinate 
“and yield obedience to the General and Commanding offi- 
‘cer of the troops of the Massachusetts Bay, while they | 
“ act in that Province, and until the Governour, with advice, 
* shall see fit to order otherwise.”—(Journal of the Council 
of War for Connecticut, Monday, June 19, 1775, A. M.) 

*Tus “ Anuy or Osservation” or Ruopr Is.anp was 
organized under the provisions of an Act of the General 
Assembly, passed on the twenty-fifth of April, 1775. That | 
Act authorized the enlistment and equipment of fifteen hun- 
dred men, with the provision, “if it be necessary for the | 
** safety and preservation of any of the Colonies, that they | 
“be ordered to march out of this Colony, and join and co- 
“ operate with the forces of our neighboring Colonies.” 

he General Assembly, however, appointed no officers | 
e!ther to enlist or to command these men; and this obstacle | 
was increased by the seizure, at Newport, of three hundred | 
barrels of flour which had been purchased to victual them 
with. It was not without some delay, therefore, that this | 
** Army of Observation ” was set in motion. 

On the first Wednesday in May, the General Assembly re- | 
assembled and passed an Act for embodying, supplying, and 
paying the “‘ Army of Observation;” directing it to consist | 
of three Regiments, commanded by a Brigadier-general; 
that those Regiments, as well as their respective officers, | 
should be of perfectly equal rank, without seniority; that 
every soldier enlisted should sign an engagement that he 
solemnly engaged and enlisted himself ‘as a Soldierin His 
“ Majesty’s service, and in the pay of the Colony of Rhode | 
“Island, for the preservation of the liberties of America,” | 
etc. The Lieutenant-governor, the Brigadier-commanding, 
and the Committee of Safety, or the major part of them, 
were authorized to “order and direct when and in what 
** manner the forces thus raised, or any part of them, should 
** march out of the Colony to the assistance of any neighbor- 
“ing Colony in distress ;” and Nathaniel Greene was appoint- 
“‘ ed Brigadier-general of this “‘ Army of Observation.” | 

Cnder this authority, Rhode Island strengthened Massa- 
chusetts in her revolt; and on the second Monday of June, 
the Assembly re-assembled and proceeded with its work of 
organization, by adopting Articles of War, providing for 
the arrest of Deserters, etc. 

“The Army of Observation” was thus governed when the 
ection was fought on Breed’s-hill,on the seventeenth of June. 

+ “* Whereas it is absolutely necessary, for the well-zovern- | 
“ing and extending the force of an Army, that the same | 
*¢ should be under the direction of a Commander-in-chief : 

“ It is therefore Voted and Resolved, That the Army of 
* Observation of this Colony, during the operations of the 
*‘ present campaign, be under the command and direction of 
“the Commander-in-chief of the combined American 
“ Army, stationed in the Province of the Massachusetts 
*“‘ Bay; and that the Secretary transmit a copy of this Act 
“to the Commander-in-chief of the combined American 
«“ Army, and to the Brigadier-general of the Rhode Island | 
“troops.” (Journal of the General Assembly. Session of | 
June 28, 1775; Greene’s Life of General Greene, i, 100.) | 

t Letter to George Brinley, June 19, 1818. 
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“authority or even of original power in the 
“People. Massachusetts had her Army, Con- 
“ necticut her Army, New Hampshire her Army, 
“and Rhode Island her Army. These four 


| * Armies met at Cambridge, and imprisoned the 


“British Army in Boston. But who was the 
“Sovereign of this united, or, rather, congre- 
“gated Army; and who was its Commander-in- 
“chief? It had none. Putnam, Poor, and Greene 
“were as independant of Ward, as Ward was 
“of them. None of them but Ward was subject to 
“the Orders of the Massachusetts Provincial Con- 
é“ gress.” 

The Committee of Safety, therefore, and its 
“ recommendation,” as well as the Joint-Com- 
mittee which was raised and the message which 


| it bore to “the Roxbury Camp,” had no authority 


whatever, even under the rules which then con- 


| trolled the insurgents, except in the presence of 


the men of Massachusetts, unless, with one excep- 
tion, those who had come from the other Colo- 
nies should be pleased, of their own accord, to 
assist in the projected enterprize. 

As we have said, the ‘‘recommendations” of 
the Committee of Safety were communicated to 
the Generals commanding, respectively, those por- 
tions of the Armies of Massachusetts and Connect- 
icut which were encamped near Cambridge ; and 


| the latter evidently considered and (concerning 


the occupation of Bunker’s-hill, at least) pro- 
fessed to approve them. They also issued Orders, 
apparently for the purpose of carrying out that 
portion of the Committee's ‘‘ recommendation ” 
which referred to Bunker’s-hill; but, as we have 
also seen, those Orders, such as they were, were 
really for the occupation and defence of Breed's- 
hill ; and a select body of men, from the Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut Armies, respectively, 
were detailed for that purpose. 

The force which was thus ordered to open the 
aggressive war of rebellion, numbered ‘‘ about one 
**thousand men,’’* of which three hundred were 
to be taken from the Massachusetts Regiment com- 
manded by Colonel Prescott ; + and five hundred 
from the Massachusetts Regiments commanded 
by Colonels Frye and Bridge t—the latter under 


* Colonel Prescott to John Adams, August 25, 1775. See, 
also, the Committee of Safety’s Narrative. July 25, 1775; 
Judge Prescott’s MS. Memoir—cited by Mr. Butler in his 
History of Groton—Gordon's History, ti, 839; Marshall’s 
Washington, ii, 289; Ramsay’s History of the Revolution, i, 
201; Thacher’s Military Journal, 26; Wilkinson’s Memoir, 
i, 842; Hubley’s History of American Revolution, i, 286; 
Ticknor’s Prescott, 453; Frothingham’s Life and Times of 
Warren, 507; Humphrey's Life of Putnam, 95. r 

Although other statements give higher numbers than this, 
we conceive that these constitute the best ‘authority. 

t Colonel Prescott to John Adams, August 25, 1775. 

+ Colonel Prescott made no allusion, in his description of 
the forces which left ——— on Frida evening, to the 
Company of Artillery, commanded by Captain Gridley, which 
Mr. Frothingham supposes formed a part of this nocturnal 
a: and, for this reason, with others which are satisfac- 

ory to us, we exclude it from this part of our narrative, 
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the Colonel in person ; the former under Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Brickett—and the whole were to be 
commanded by Colonel Prescott, as we have 
already stated. The remaining two hundred * 
were to be ‘‘Connecticut men,” detailed from 
various Companies, and commanded by Captain 
Thomas Knolton.+ 

It is very evident, however, that of those who 
were thus ordered to march to Breed’s-hill, all 
were not present when the column moved from 
the Camp; and instead of ‘‘ about. one thousand ” 
men, the commands of Colonel Prescott and Cap- 
tain Knolton were composed of a much smaller 
number t—instead of ‘‘two hundred,” for in- 
stance, Captain Knolton only carried with him 
four Lieutenant's commands, numbering a hun- 
dred and twenty men; § and the other commands 
really mustered a much smaller number than they 
are ordinarily said to have contained. | 

These detachments were paraded at Cambridge, 
in the evening of Friday, the sixteenth of June, 


* Colonel Prescott to John Adams, August 25, 1775; Cap- 
tain John Chester to Rev. Samuel Fish, July 22, 1775. 

t This name is usually spelled “ Knowlton: ” we prefer the 
Captain’s own way of spelling it, as we find it m his manu- 
script accounts with his command, in his own hand-writing, 
which are in our possession and now before us. 

+ While by far the greater number of writers confound the 
number of those who were ordered out, with that of the 
men who really marched, some vary from both—Colonel 
Stark, for instance, (Letter to the New Hampshire Congress, 
June 19, 1775) said, “On the sixteenth instant, at evening, a 
“detachment of about twenty-five hundred men of the 
“Massachusetts forces marched,” etc.; the Massachusetts 
Provincial Congress, (Letter to the Continental Congress, 
June 20, 1775,) said they numbered “about twelve hundred 
“men,”—in which Mt. Frothingham agrees, (Siege of Bos- 
ton, 122;)—General Dearborn’s Account, after deducting 
known reinforcements, made the actual number who oriwe 
nally left Cambridge, less than eight hundred—in which 


General Washington, (Letter to George William Fairfaz, | 


July 25, 1775,) evidently agreed with him—and Judge Tudor, 
(Life of Otis, 470,) still more diminishes the number. Doctor 
John Warren, brother of the General, in his Manuscript 
Diary, said the insurgents who went on the hill, on Friday 
evening, numbered only “ about seven hundred ;” and Gov- 
ernor Trumbull (Letter to Baron van der Capellen, August 
31, 1779) considered there were no more than “ about six 
“* hundred.” 

§ Judge Grosvenor to Daniel Putnam, April 30, 1818; 
Judge Prescott’s MS. Memoir; Moseman’s History of 
Breed's Hill Battle, 6; Swett’s History, 16. 

i As instances of this customary discrepancy, Colonel 
Stark’s Regiment was said to be full to overflowing, num- 
bering not less than seven hundred and fifty men; and Col- 


onel Reed’s is said to have returned, three days before the | 
battle, four hundred and eighty-six rank and file; yet, onthe | 


day of the battle, Colonel Stark himself being the witness, 
the two Regiments, together, “amounted to about seven 
“ hundred men, half organized and wretchedly equipped”— 
a difference as great as that in Captain Knolton’s command. 

Of Colonel Bridge’s Regiment, which was included in Gen- 
eral Ward’s Order, as we read of that Order, only seven Com- 
panies, at most, could have accompanied the expedition, 
instead of ten, since three of them were on the main-land, 
the next morning ;* and there is no reason to suppose that 
the other Regiments more rigidly executed the Order. 


* Colonel Swett, (History of Bunker Hill Battle, 19,) says 
“three of Bridge’s Companies did not join the detachment, 
“but one or two small fatigue parties from other Regiments 
* joining, the whole amounted to about one thousand men.” 

We find no confirmation of this statement concerning 
other fatigue parties, 
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with blankets, rations for twenty-four hours* and 
‘all theintrenching toolsin the encampment.”+ It 
| is said that they paraded on the Common ; and that 
President Langdon, of Harvard College, metthem 
there, and asked the blessing of God upon the en- 
terprize, in ‘‘a fervent and impressive prayer.” { 

All the preparations having been made, about 
nine o’clock,§ the detachments marched from 
Cambridge on their perilous adventure, accom- 
panied, it is said, by the venerable Colonel 
Gridley, the Engineer-in-chief of the Massachu- 
setts Army, unto whom had been entrusted the 
superintendence of the proposed works.| It is 
said, also, that the column was either accompa- 
nied or joined on its line of march by two Gen- 
erals—probably Pomeroy and Putnam. 

It is said, also, that the column was halted 
when it reached Charlestown Common, near “ the 
‘* Neck,” and again at the foot of Breed’s-hill, at 
which latter place the Orders of General Ward 
were communicated to the subordinate officers ; ** 
and it is said, also, that ‘‘a long consultation 
‘**took place, [there,] in relation to the place to 
‘*be fortified.”tt The venerable Pomeroy and 
the accomplished Engineer-in-chief are said to 
have earnestly remonstrated against the occupa- 
tion of Breed's-hill, under existing circumstances 
and without keeping open the communication 
with the main body, by a corresponding occupa- 
tion of Bunker’s-hill ; tt but the Orders of Gen- 


> ++ 
eral Ward were imperative, and controlled the 
men of Massachusetts,$$ while General Putnam, — 


* Captain John Chester to Rev. Joseph Fish, July 22, 1775; 
Letter from Wetherstield, June 22. 

t Fenno’s Orderly-book, June 16; Moseman’s History, 6; 
Frothingham’s Siege of Boston, 121. 

t Judge Prescott’s MS. Memoir; Swett'sHistory,19; Froth- 
| ingham’s Siege of Boston, 122; Bancroft’s History, vii, 408. 

§ Captain Chester to Rev. Joseph Fish, July 22, 1775: Pe- 
ter Brown to his mother, June 25, 1775; Letter from Weth- 
ersfield, June 22; Stedman’s History, i, 125. 

i Judge Prescott’s MS, Memoir. 

It is said, also, that Colonel Prescott, arrayed in blue 
coat, etc., and ——— by two sergeants, carrying dark 
lanterns, headed the column; and that wagons, laden with 
intrenching tools, rattled over the rough roads, in its rear, 
(Captain Chester's Letter, July 22; Frothingham’s Siege of 
Boston, 122,) which may be true, although we dovht it. 

The Colonel hardly wore his dress uniform on euch an oc- 
casion, to szy nothing of the celebrated “ banyan ” which he 
wore next day; and there certainly could not have been so 
little regard paid to secrecy as to have employed wagons to 
carry the intrenching tools, rattling, in the stillness of the 
night, over the rough roads which extended so near to the 
Royal lines, that * dark lanterns” were necessary to ensure 
safety from discovery by the sentries on duty there. 

4. Samuel Gray to Mr. Dyer, July 12, 1775. 

Daniel Putnam, (Letter of May 4, 1818,) and Judge Grosve- 
nor (Letter of April 30, 1818,) each aver that General Putnam 
was there; but we tind no contemporaneous testimony con- 
cerning the presence of any other General. It is proper, in 
this connection, to say that Colonel Prescott made no aliu- 
sion whatever to the presence, on Breed’s-hill, of either of 
those Generals, nor of any other. 

ge Prescott’s MS. Memoir; Frothingham’s Siege of 

joston, 123. 

tt Ibid. See, also, Bancroft’s History, vii, 409. 

tt Samuel Gray to Mr. Dyer, July 12, 1775. 

§§ Mr. Frothingham, singularly enough, says of these Or- 
| ders; “the Order was explicit as to Bunker’s-hill,” (Siege 
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the ignorant blusterer who seems to have been the 
author of the mischief—in person, controlled 
those of Connecticut ; * and Breed’s-hill was, ac- | 
cordingly, occupied. 

The lines of the proposed intrenchment having 
been drawn ‘‘ by the Engineer,” Colonel Gridley, t 
and the usual patrols detailed by Colonel Prescott 
and Captain Knolton,} at ‘‘ about twelve o’clock” 
the labor of the night was commenced.§ Soon af- 
ter, the Engineer and Generals returned to the 
mainland ; || and the little parties, ignorant of the 
great results which they were so diligently dig- 
ging from that hill-top, toiled vigorously until 
daybreak, under the direction of their own imme- 
diate officers, and without the least interruption 
from the King's forces, although the ‘‘ All’s well ” 
of the sentries, on the opposite bank of the river, 
in Boston, was distinctly heard, and guaranteed to 
the toilers on the hill, periodically, that they were | 
yet undiscovered. 

The work which was thus laid out and thrown 
up by the insurgents who had ventured to occupy 
Breed's-hill, was a rectangular redoubt, with a 
projecting angle on its Southerly face, fronting 
Boston. It was ‘‘ about eight rods square” **— 


of Boston, 123); yet Colonei Prescott as explicitly tells us 
(Letter to John Adams) that that Order was for him “to 
“ march to Breed‘s-hill,” for its intrenchment; and Colonel 
Stark and Lieutenant Grosvenor confirmed his statement. 

Colonels Prescott and Gridley and General Pomeroy were 
old soldiers, and knew, too well, the danger of disobeying 
the Orders of their General-in-chief, at the mere solicitation 
of an officer of a foreign service, possessing no authority 
over them, and in the face of their own better judgments to 
the contrary; and they occupied what they were ordered to 
occupy, because they had been ordered, by their own Gen- 
eral-in-chief, to occupy it; not because General Putnam de- 
sired them to do so, nor «because it better suited the daring 
“ spirit of the officers” many of whom, coward-like, soon 
after, left the works with some paltry excuse, and never 
returned. 

The soldierly qualities of the Massachusetts officers were 
never more beautifully displayed than in their evident con- 
demnation of the neglect of their General to keep open the 
line of his communication with them, followed by their 
ready obedience to Orders which, they knew, imposed upon 
them almost certain destruction; and Pomeroy, and Grid- 
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| Town of Boston. 





ley and Prescott earned, and were entitled to, all the honors 
which they have ever enjoyed. In the words of General 
Washington, several years after, (Letter to John Jay, April | 
14, 1779) “ General Putnam I need not mention.” 

* Of course, if General Putnam was present, he ranked | 
Captain Knolton; and his wishes undoubtedly controlled 
that detachment, which was from his command. 

+ Colonel Prescott toJohn Adams, August 25, 1775; Judge 
Prescott’s MS. Memoir; Everett's Oration, 10. 

Daniel Putnam (Letter, 4 May, 1818) says that General 
Patnam “ traced the lines of the redoubt.” 

+ Frothingham’s Siege,123,and the authorities cited by him. | 

§ Colonel Prescott toJohn Adams, August 25, 1775; Cap- 
tain Chester to Rev. — ~ Fish, July 22, 1775; Isaac Lo- | 
throp to Thaddeus Burr, June 22, 1775; Committee of Safe- | 
ty’s } a oe 25, 1775; Thacher’s Military Journal, | 
26; Gordon's History, ii, 89; Swett’s History, 21; Hubley’s | 
History, i, 286. | 

Judge Prescott (MS. Memoir) said, “ eleven o'clock.” 

i Colonel Prescott to John Adams, August 25, 1775. 

‘I Maps by Lieutenants Page and D’Bornicre, and General 
Dearborn. | 
“* Committee of Safety’s Narrative, July 25, 1715; Gor- 
don’s History, ii, 40; Peabody’s Israel Putnam, 170. 
The letter from Boston, July 5, says it was thirty yards 
square; General Dearborn (Account) says it was “ sixty or 

* seventy feet in extent.” 


[June, 
probably ‘‘about ten rods long and eight widc’’* 
—and when the break of day revealed the unwel- 
come fact of its erection to the Marines on duty 
on the Lively, it was not more than half-finished. + 

At the moment when this work was commenced, 
and on the following morning, when it was dis- 
covered, the waters of the Charles and the Mystic- 
rivers were thickly studded with the King's ships- 
of-war; and a heavy garrison was quartered 
within gunshot of the hill, in the neighboring 
The Falcon, of eighteen guns, 
commanded by Captain Linzee, for instance, was 
anchored off Moulton’s-point; the Lively, of 
twenty guns, commanded by Captain Bishop, 
was anchored off the Eastern extremity of Charles- 
town, on the Southeastern front of the redoubt ; 
the Glasgow, of twenty-four guns, commanded 
by Captain Maltby, the Symmetry, transport, 
carrying twenty guns, the Cerberus, of twenty- 
eight guns, commanded by Captain Chads, the 
Somerset, of sixty-four guns, commanded by 
Captain Le Cras, and several gunboats, were in 
the immediate vicinity ; while the Fourth, Fifth, 
Tenth, Eighteenth, Twenty-second, Twenty- 
third, Thirty-fifth, Thirty-eighth, Forty-third, 
Forty-seventh, Forty-ninth, Fifty-second, Fifty- 
ninth, Sixty-third, and Sixty-fifth Regiments of 
Foot, several batteries of the Royal Artillery, the 
Seventeenth Regiment of Light Dragoons, and a 
strong body of Marines, either wholly or in part, 
were quartered in Boston, and ready to be moved 
at an hour's notice. 

At day-break,{—some say about three o'clock § 
—on the morning of the eventful Saturday, the 
industrious insurgents were seen, from the deck 
of the Lively, || at their toil on Breed’s-hill ; and 
Captain Bishop, without waiting for orders, 


* Peter Brown to his mother, June 25, 1775. 

t Peter Brown to his mother, June 25, 1775. 

Although other accounts speak of the work as nearly fin- 
ished, we prefer Brown’s statement, because its author was 
an intelligent man and on the spot; while all others merely 
repest hearsay testimony. 

General Gage’s Despatch, June 25, 1775; The same to 


| the Earl of Dunmore, June 26, 1775; General Burgoyne to 


Lord Stanley, June 25, 1775; Letter from an Officer, June 23, 
1775; Letter from Boston to Scotland, June 25, 1775; Massa- 


| chusetts Provincial Congress to 2 Congress, June 


20, 1775; The same to the Albany Committee, June 28, 1775; 
Massachusetts Committee of Safety’s Narrative, July 25, 
1775; Captain John Chester to Rev. Joseph Fish, July 22 
1775; Isaac Lothrop to Thaddeus Burr, June 22; Genera 
Dearborn’s Account, Letter from the Camp, June 27; Let- 
ter from Boston, July 5; Stedman's History, i, 126. 

§ Letter from an Officer, June 18, 1775; Lieutenant Hall’s 
Civil War in America, 77; Mrs. Adams to John Adams, 
June 18, 1775. 

Peter Brown, (Letter, June 25,) says “‘ about five o’clock;” 
Samuel Gray, (Letter July 12,) says “ about sunrise ;” Doctor 
Thacher, (Military Journal, 26;) Mr. Hubley, (//istory, 286 ;) 


| and Doctor Gordon, (Zistory, ii, 40,) says “four o’clock.” 


Colonel Prescott, (Letter to John Adams,) says “ just before 
“ sunrising ;” (Judge Prescott, MS. Memoir,) says “daylight 
** made the discovery.” 

| General Gage’s Despatch, June 25, 1775; The same to 
the Earl of Dunmore, June 26, 1775; Letter from Boston to 
Scotland, June 25, 1775; Lieutenant Hall’s Civil War, 77; 
Stedman’s History, i, 126; Gordon’s History, ii, 40, 
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promptly put a spring on his cable, opened a fire 
on the unfinished intrenchment,* and sent a boat 
to the Town with the information.+ At that early 
hour, the sound of this cannonade aroused, not 
only the belligerents in Boston and on the sur- 
rounding high grounds, but the entire population 
of the Colony, for some miles around; and every 
point from which the intrenchment could be seen 
was speedily covered with an excited multitude, 
enxiously gazing on the novel spectacle.{ This 


fire was continued with little or no interruption, | 


during the entire forenoon, and until the Royal 
troops moved against the works. | 
The surprise of the Royal forces, when the in- 


surgents were seen on Breed’s-hill,appears to have 
been no greater, however, than that which was | 


manifested by the insurgents themselves, when 


the opening day revealed to them the extreme | 


danger into which, under cover of the darkness, 


the most intelligent of them suspected “ there 
“ was treachery, and that they were brought there 
“to beall slain ’—one of them, more than a week 
after the battle, in writing to his aged mother, in 
another Colony, said, “ Imust and will venture 
“to say, there was treachery, oversight, or pre- 
“sumption, in the conduct of our officers.” 

If what has been claimed for General Putnam, 
in the matter of the occupation of Breed’s-hill 
instead of Bunker's, is really true—if, as his son 
and his most ardent admirers have steadily in- 
sisted, it was through his persistent entreaties, 
both in the Council and on the field, that the 
post of greatest danger was occupied instead of 


* General Gage’s Despatch, June 25, 1775; The same to 
the Earl of Dunmore, June 26, 1775; Letter from Boston to 
Scotland, June 25, 1775; Massachusetts Provincial Congress 
to Continental Congress, June 20, 1775; The same to the 
Albany Committee, June 28, 1775; Massachusetts Commit- 
tee of Safety’s Narrative, Jul 25, 1775; Captain John Ches- 
ter to Rev. Joseph Fish, July 22, 1775; Isaac Lothrop to 
Thaddeus Burr, June 22, 1775; Peter Brown to his mother, 
Jane 25, 1775; Stedman’s History, i, 126; Lieutenant Hall’s 
Civil War, 77; Gordon’s History, il, 40. 

t Letter from an Officer,June 18; General Gage’s Despatch, 
June 25, 1775. 

+ General Burgoyne to Lord Stanley, June 25, 1775; Gor- 
don’s History, ii, 40; Everett's Oration, 11. 

| Massachusetts Committee of Safety’s Narrative, July 25, 
1775; Colonel Stark to the New Hampshire Congress, June 
19, 1775; Captain Chester to Rev. Joseph Fish, July 22, 1775; 
Isaac Lothrop to Thaddeus Burr, June 22, 1775; Prescott’s 


Letter to John Adams, August 25, 1775; Provincial Congress | 


to 7 Committee, June % 1775; Samuel Gray to Mr. 
Dyer, July 12; Letter from Wethersfield, June 22, 1775; 
Andrews’ History of the War, i, 302; Hubley’s History, i, 
286; Wilkinson's Memoirs, i, 848; Gordon’s History ii, 40; 
Thacher’s Military Journal, 26; Judge Prescott’s Ms. Me- 
moir; Ramsay’s American Revolution, i, 201. 

In the Letter from Boston to Scotland, June 25, it is said 
that “almost immediately, this firing was put a stop to by 
“ the Admiral,” and was not resumed until nine o’clock; the 
Provincial Congress (Letter to Continental Congress) said 
“the fire was general by twelve o’clock;” Peter Brown 
(Letter to his mother) said the fire was brisk for a few min- 
utes, then suspended, then resumed a short time, again 
suspended, until eleven, when it was continued. : 

‘| Peter Brown to his mother, Cambridge, June 25, 1775.— 
President Stiles’ MS. Diary, in Yale-college Library. 
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| that comparitively safe one which the Commit- 


tee of Safety had formally ‘ recommended ”— 
the “treachery, oversight or presumption” dis- 
played in that movement, if there was any, 
must also be awarded to that officer, rather than 
to any other. It isa singular coincidence, there- 
fore, that while these remarkable records have 
come down to us, through American channels— 
the record of the distrust which somebody had 
inspired among the brave but misguided men 
who occupied the summit of Breed’s-hill, before 
that hill itself became a record of brave deeds, 
and stubborn fidelity to the King, and desperate 
energy in rebellion: the record, also, of the part 
which General Putnam had taken in producing 
the peculiar causes which had led to that dis- 
trust—a parallel record has also descended to us, 
through other than American channels, which 


i | confirms the terrible suspicion of somebody’s 
they had been led by their officers; and some of | 


“ treachery,” and fastens upon the same General 
Putnam a secret desire, about that time, to return 
to the peace of his Sovereign, as well as an offer 
of terms for that purpose, to the Royal General- 
in-chief, and their qualified rejection. 

The cannonade does not seem to have com- 
pelled the insurgents to suspend either their 
work on the intrenchments or their preparations 
for the approaching contest. The work on the 
redoubt was continued until that position was 
made tolerably secure; and a breastwork, begin- 
ning near the North-eastern angle of the former 
and extending, Northerly, about a hundred 
yards, was subsequently laid out and partially 
thrown up.* The space between the redoubt and 
the breastwork, forming a sally-port, was also 
covered with a blind.t Messages were sent to 
Cambridge, “time after time,” for artillery ; 





* “ Having thrown up a small redoubt, found it necessary 
“to draw a line about twenty rods in length from the fort, 
“ Northerly, under a very warm fire from the enemy’s artil- 
““lery ”"—Colonel Prescott’s Letter to John Adame. 

See also the Committee of Safety’s Narraijve, July 25, 


1775; General Dearborn’s Account; General Gage to the 


| Earl of Dunmore, June 26, 1775; Peter Brown to his mother, 


June 25, 1775; Judge Prescott’s MS. Memoir; Stedman’s 
History, i, 126: Hall's Civil War, 78, 79; Wilkinson’s Me- 
moir, i, $42; Thacher’s Milifary Journal, 26; Hubley’s 
History, i, 286; Marshall’s Washington, ii, 290; Maps of 
Lieutenants Page and D’Bernicre and General Dearborn. 

+ Map of Lieutenant D’Bernicre; Swett’s History of Bun- 
her’shtll Battle, 20, 21, 27 : Frothingham’s Siege, 135. 

t Peter Brown to his mother, June 25, 1775. 

It will be seen that we do not concur in the opinion of Mr. 
Frothinghamt (Siege of Boston, 121, 122;) and Colonel Swett 
(History, 18,) that the Artillery accompanied the fatigue- 
parties, on the preceding evening. 

We have no idea that either the Artillery or the baggage- 
wagons were allowed to accompany those parties, in their 
silent march, when the slightest noise might have aroused 
the enemy and frustrated the undertaking—unless these 
monitors were sent out, as instruments of the “ treachery ” 
to which allusions have been made, for the purpose of indi- 
cating to the neighboring sentries, that the insurgents were 
in motion and that the garrison was in danger, of which we 


| have seen no evidence. Besides, we find no original author- 


ity for Colonel Swett’s and Mr. Frothingham’s statements; 
and, as will be seen, we do find authority for denying their 
correctness, 
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reinforcements were also solicited from the hes- 
itating General of the Massachusetts Army ; 
and the famished and wearied workmen, not 
yet used to the duties of soldiers, earnestly so- 
licited additional refreshments.* 

The opening of the fire, however, unsettled 
the nerves of several of the field-officers of the 
Regiments which had accompanied Colonel 
Prescott to the hill; and they were thereby 
rendered incapable of performing much more 
service: “the most of the men under their com- 
“mand also deserted the party,”t—during the 
morning, as we shall hereafter have occasion to 
mention. In response to the calls for artillery, 


Captains Gridley, Trevett, and Callender were 
sent, early in the day, with six field-pieces.} The 
earnest message for reinforcements and supplies, 
which General Putnam had carried, during the 
night, to Cambridge,§ or that which was borne, 
in the morning, by Colonel Prescott’s first mes- 
senger,| seems to have produced a tardy Order 


*Judge Prescott’s MS. Memoir; Edward Everett’s Life 
of John Stark—Sparks’s American Biography, I, i, 58, 59; 
Frothingham’s Siege of Boston, 128. 

General Putnam, after he had accomplished his purposes, 
in the occupation of Breed’s instead of Bunker’s-hill, aban- 
doned the working-parties to their fate and returned to 
Cambridge. Jn the morning, it is said, (Frothingham, 128; 
Swett, 24;) he called on General Ward for reinforcements 
and supplies, but with a limited degree of success—he does 
not opneee however, to have called ont any of his own com- 
— til after dinner (Captain Chester’s Letter, July 22, 

Colonel Prescott, anxious to maintain the honor of his 
little party, is said to have declined to ask to be relieved ; 
although the fatigue and henper of his men, and the earnest 
entreaties of his officers, obliged him, unwillingly, to send 
two messengers—the last of them was Major Sods to 
General Ward, for the nee of soliciting reinforcements 
and supplies. (Judge Prescott’s MS. Memoir; Swett, 23, 
24; Frothingham, 126, 127, 128.) The second application 
seems to have been successful; since it was because of Ma- 
jor Brooks’s application the New Hampshire troops, not 
already on the peninsula, were ordered to march there for 
the purpose of assisting in the defence of the intrenchments. 
—Judge Prescott’s MS. Memoir. 

Mr. Frothingham, (Siege, 128, Note,) strangely connects 
the early discontent of the men and suspicion of treachery, 
with their fatigue and hunger, laterin the morning. That 
discontent and suspicion really arose at dawn of day, when 
they saw the position into which their officers had led them, 
— er — of darknets, and ee of that discovery, 
only. was not fa ut suspected treachery, which 
made them dispontented.” _ Ba 

t Colonel Prescott to John Adams, August 25, 1775. See, 
also, Peter Brown’s Letter to his mother, June 25, 1775, in 
which he says “seven hundred of us’ 2ft, not deserted, be- 
** side five hundred reinforcement.” 

It is pomene that some of these subsequently returned to 
the redoubt, and that others of them joined in the defence 
of the breastwork; but it is also evident that the greater 
number were skulkers, who sneaked back to the Eastern 
side of Bunker’s-hill and there assisted General Putnam— 
SS for the result of the action and in joining in the 
retrea 

+ Peter Brown speaks of a train of four pieces; but it is 
evident that Captains Gridley, Trevett, and Callender, with 
six pieces, were sent to the peninsula. Five of these were 
taken by the,Royal troops (General Gage’s Despatch, June 
25, 1775) and one was carried off by Captain Trevett (Froth- 
ingham’s Siege, 152.) 

Colonel Swett’s History, 21; Frothingham’s Siege, 128. 
That Colonel Prescott sent two messengers is evident from 
Judge Prescott’s MS. Memoir; Everett’s Stark, 58, 59; etc, 
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to Colonel Stark, then posted at Medford, for 
the movement of a detachment of two hundred 
of his men ;* and, later in the day, probably in 
response to the entreaties of Major Brooks,+ an 
equally tardy Order was issued for the move- 
ment of the remainder of the New Hampshire 
troops, under Colonels Stark and Reid, for the 
support of the working parties on the penin- 
sula.t We have no account of the arrival, on 
Breed’s-hill, of either food or drink for the re- 
freshment of the exhausted working-parties ; 
although we have heard of a small supply, in 
wagons, being deterred from passing over “ the 
“ Neck,” by reason of the heavy cross-fire which 
pealed that important pass: we have read, 
also, that no refreshments whatever reached 
these weary workmen, during the entire day.§ 
General Putnam, after safely resting at Cam- 
bridge, until the next morning,| returned to the 
peninsula, a little before noon,“ and blustered, 
as was his habit, without rendering any service 
to the fatigue-parties, until his eyes fell on the 
tools which the weary workers, still unrefreshed, 
had recently laid down near the works. He is 
said to have sent to Colonel Prescott, soon after, 
from Bunker’s-hill—a relatively safe spot on 
which he had taken his stand—for some of these 
intrenching tools, ** but evidently without suec- 
cess; and we are told, also, that he subsequently 
revisited the redoubt, and suggested to Colonel 
Prescott, that these tools should be “sent back 
“or they would be lost;” and that the Colonel, 
a wiser and a better man, objected to the prop- 
osition, for the reason, as he said, “that if he 
“sent any of the men away with the tools, not 
“one of them would return.” The General, 
either for the purpose of attempting to secure 
the tools, or for the purpose of seeming to de- 
sire to throw up a breastwork on Bunker’s-hill, 
or for the purpose of weakening the garrison in 
the redoubt and behind the breastwork, and of 
thus promoting the “ treachery ” which the Mas- 
sachusetts men had already suspected and spoken 
of, insisted, however, on his desire to remove 
the tools, promising the Colonel that “they 
“ should every man return” to his place in the 
lines; and the Colonel consented, although with 
evident unwillingness. ‘“ A large party was then 


* Colonel Stark to the New Hampshire Congress, June 19, 
1775 ; Everett's Stark, 58, 59. 

+ Judge Prescott’s MS. Memoir; Brooks's Medford, 130. 

Mr. Everett (Life of Stark, 59) makes Major Brooks the 
Jirat, instead of the second, messenger. 

t Colonel Stark to the New Hampshire Congress, June 19, 
1775; Everett's Stark, 59. - 

§ Samuel Gray to Mr. Dyer, July 12, 1775; Thacher’s Mili- 
tary Journal, 26; Gordon’s History, li, 40. 

i Swett’s History, 21; Frothingham’s Siege, 124. 

7 This subject was elaborately discussed in our 7/ird Let- 
ter to Selah, May 19, 1859—Major-general Israel Putnam, 
183-142—and the reader is respectfully directed thereto. 

** Doctor Thomas Kittredge’s Deposition—Swett’s Votes 


| to the Sketch of Bunker’s-hilt battle, 
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“sent off with the tools,” as the General had 
desired, “and not one of them returned ” *— 
how could they return since the General, in open 
violation of his promise that ‘every man should 
“return,” immediately employed them, if re- 
ports speak truly,t in throwing up, on Bunker’s- 
hill,a breastwork for which, in the absence of men 
who could be spared to occupy it, there was no 
use; and there, on the safe side of Bunker’s-hill, 
they remained with the General, inactive, long 
after their services became necessary in the lines, 
for the immediate defence of the position.{ 

In the course of the morning, one of the in- 
surgents—Asa Pollard, of Billerica, belonging 
to Colonel Bridge’s Regiment—was killed by a 
cannon ball;§ and this incident served to in- 
crease the demoralization of his fellows and led 
to the desertion of many of them | —a result 
which did not escape the vigilant eye of Colo- 
nel Prescott and which was checked, it is said,{ 
only by a judicious exposure of his own person 
and that of one of his Captains. 

t Having carried the redoubt and the breast- 
work as near completion as the strength. of 
the working-pariies permitted, about eleven 


* General Heath’s Memoirs, 20. 

t Deposition of Renben Kemp—Swett’s Notes, 4; Depo- 
sitions of Amos Foster and Colonel Wade—Swett’s Votes, 
14; Deposition of Joseph Trask—Swett’s Notes, 15; Depo- 
sition of Deacon M:ller—Swett’s Notes, 18; Depositions of 
William Dickson and Captain Green—Swett’s Notes, 19; 
Swett’s History, 28; Frothingham's Siege, 130, 184. 

tGeneral Dearborn’s Account; Captain Trevett’s Depo- 
sition—Swett’s Votes, 8; Depositions of Samuel Bassett and 
Deacon Miller—Swett’s WVotes, 18. 

§ Massachusetts Committee of Safety’s Narrative, July 25, 
1715; Peter Brown to his mother, June 25, 1775; Gordon’s 
History, ii, 40; Swett’s History,22 ; Frothingham’s Siege, 126. 

1 Peter Brown to his,mother, June 25,,1775;_Frothing- 
ham’s Siege, 136. 

A story is also told, in this connection, that a Chaplain was 
horror-stricken when orders were given to bury the body 
= religious exercises. —Frothingham’s Siege, 126, 
Note, 

| Swett’s History, 22; Frothingham’s Siege, 126; Barry’s 
Massachusetts, iii, 25; Lossing’s Field Book, i,541; Ban- 
croft’s History, vii, 411 ; Irving's Washington,\i, 469. 

We tind no authority for this statement, except the above- 


named; and we are inclined to the belief that the last five | 


merely repeat the story on Colonel Swett’s authority. We 
give it for what it is worth, without indorsing it. 

It issaid that while Colonel Prescott was thus engaged, 
General Gage, in — with his staff and some other 
officers, as well as with some of the leading Loyalists then 
in Boston, was examining the works of the insurgents with 
& spy-glass. The tall, commanding figure of the rebel 
leader, thus exposed to his view and his fire, arrested his 
attention; and Abijah Willard, one of the Council of the 
Province, was inquired of “Who the person was who ap- 
“peared tocommand?” The latter recognized the form 
of his brother-in-law; and informed the General whom it 
was, “Will he fight?” is saidtto have been the anxious 
enquiry of the Royal General-in-chief; and when the Coun- 
cillor answered, “Yes, Sir; he is an old soldier and will 
“ficht as long 2s a drop offblood remains in his veins,” he 
simply replied, ‘ The works must be carried,” and dismissed 
the subject.—I'rothingham’s# Siege, 126, and the authorities 
cited by him; Sabine’s Loyalists, ii, 480. 

We bavesno means of knowing exactly how much truth 
there is in this story; but we introduce it in this place, as 
we introduce other matter, for just what it shall be consid- 
ered worth. For ourself, we are free to confess that, not- 
withstanding its endorsers, we consider it very apocryphal. 
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o'clock, the insurgents mostly discontinued 
their labor, and patiently awaited the arrival 
of the refreshments, for which messengers had 
been sent to Cambridge,* although some of them 
are said to have continued to labor until a later 
hour.t They were suffering severely from the 
heat and their own fatigue ;{ but nothing had yet 
reached them, either to refresh them or to make 
them more effective in the defence of their ill- 
chosen position.§ They were insufficiently armed 
for the defence of such a work; || and the short- 
ness of their supply of ammunition served still 
further to favor the Royal troops in their ope- 
rations against the intrenchments.‘ 

In the meantime, the King’s officers com- 
manding the vessels-of-war which surrounded 
the peninsula or were within striking distance 
of it, as well as those commanding the Royal 
forces within the Town of Boston, were active- 
ly engaged in preparing for the dislodgment of 
the insurgents from the works which they had 
thrown up on Breed’s-hill and on the neighbor- 
ing high grounds, 

As we have said, the Lively opened the at- 
tack, at day-break, with a cannonade of the 
works; and a message from her Commander, 
sent ashore with one of his officers, conveyed to 


“Frothingham’s Siege, 129, 133; Barry’s Massachusetts, 


+ An editorial dated, “Camnriver, June 22,’’ in Force's 
American Archives, (IV, ii, 1062) snys ‘ Our people with 
‘little loss, continued to curry on the works ¢il! one o'clock, 
“ P. M., on Saturday.” See also William Tudor’s Letter to 
Stephen Collins, June 23, 1775; Lossing’s Field Book, i, 541. 

tSwett’s History, 23, 24; Frothingham’s Siege, 126-129; 
Lossing’s Field Book, i, 442: Barry’s Massachusetts, iii,25,26 ; 
Bancroft’s History,vii, 411, 412; Elliot’s New England,ii,318. 

§ Captain Chester by Rev. Joseph Fish, July 22, 1775; 
Thacher’s Military Journal, 26; Gordon’s History, ii, 40; 
Tudor’s Lifeof Otis, 470: Allen's History, i, 358. 

1 Colonel Prescott’s Letter to John Adams, August 25, 
1715; Judge Prescott’s MS. Memoir; Wilkinson’s Jfemoir, 
i, 847; General Dearborn’s Account; Thacher’s Military 
Journal, 28; Gordon’s History, ii, 45; Marshall’s Washing- 
ton, ii, 293: History of War in America, i, 54. 

General Dearborn said (Account) “It is a most extraordi- 
“nary fact that the British did not make a single charge 
“during the battle, which, if attempted, would have been 
“ decisive and fatal to the Americans, as they did not carry 
“into the field fifty bayonets. In my Company there was 
“notone.” -: 

% Colonel Prescott’s Letter to John Adams, August 25, 
1775; Gordon’s History, ii, 44; Thacher’s Military Journal, 
27, 80: Marshall’s Washington, ii. 293; Tudor’s Life of Otis, 
470; Ticknor's Prescott, 458 : Botta’s History of the Revolu- 
tion, i, 207; Governor Trumbull's Letter, 3ist Augnst, 1779. 

General Dearborn said that he resorted to the killed, in 
distant parts-of.the field, for ammunition with which to sus- 
tain his fire (Account); -and he said, elso, “‘ had our ammu- 
“ nition held out, or had we been supplied with only fifteen 
“or twenty rounds, I have no doubt but that we should 
“have killed and wounded the greatest part of their army, 
“and compelled the remaindersto have laid down their 
“ arms, for it was with the greatest difficulty that they were 
“ brought up the last time. Our fire was so deadly, partic- 
“ ularly to the officers, that it would have been impossible 
* to have resisted it but for a short time longer.” (/bi« ) 

“ Colonel Prescott always thonght he could have main- 
‘* tained his post with the handful of men under his com- 
“mand, exhausted as they were by fatigue and hunger, 
“if they had been supplied with sufficient ammunition, 
“ and with bayonets.’ —Judge Prescott’s MS. Memoir. 
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General Gage, officially, the intelligence of the 
insurgents’ temerity. The report of her guns, 
“breaking the calmness of the fine “summer 
“morning,” aroused both friend and foe; and 
in the Town especially, it was not long before 
every available spot was occupied, either by the 


residents of the ‘Town, or by the King’s troops, | 
garrisoned there, or by the loyal Colonists who | 
had sought shelter there from the outrages in- | 
flicted upon them by the more lawless of the | 
gazed anxiously; all were | 


disaffected. All 
filled with surprise; and all manifested either 
the pleasure or the indignation which their pol- 
litical sympathies engendered, as they gazed on 
the earthworks which 


occupied in strengthening their position and in 
preparing for the conflict which they had chal- 
lenged, 

The fire thus opened was continued, as we 
have said, with little interruption, by the ship- 
ping which surrounded the peninsula, during 
the entire forenoon ;* and about nine o'clock it 
was increased by that of a battery of three 
twenty-four pounders and three howitzers ,t 
which was opened on them from the works on 
Copp’s Hill, at the Northern extremity of the 
Town;{ and by that of the Glasgow, of twenty-four 
guns, which was anchored in the neighboring 
waters, and opened her fire on the intrench- 
ments.§ 

Taking advantage of the flood-tide, several 
vessels-of-war and floating batteries were 
brought up and moored where their fire could 
be rendered most effective during the approach- 
ing conflict; | and, as every hour gave the in- 
surgents fresh strength in their important posi- 
tion, the speediest action was absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to dislodge them.’ Accordingly, 
at half past eleven o’clock, pursuant to “ General 
“Morning Orders,” the ten oldest Companies 
of Grenadiers, the ten oldest Companies of 
Light-infantry, and the Fifth and Thirty-eighth 
Regiments of Foot, with their blankets, am- 
munition, and provisions for three days, were 
moved to the Long Wharf; the remaining Com- 
panies of Grenadiers and Light-infantry—ex- 
cept those of the Thirty-fifth and the Forty- 





* Letter from an Officer in Boston, June 28, 1775. 


+ Letter from Boston to Scotland, Jane 25, 1775; General | 


Gage’s Despatch, June 25, 1775; General Gage tothe Earl 
of Dunmore, June 26, 1775 

t Letter from Wethersfield, June 22, 1775; Letter from 
Boston to Scotland, June 25, 1775; Gordon’s History, li, 40; 
Bradford’s History of Massachusetts, i, 384. 

§ Letter from Boston to Scotland, June 25, 1775; Froth- 
ingham’s Siege, 125. 

| Massachusetts Provincial Congress to the Continental 
Congress, June 20, 1775; The same to the Albany Committee, 
June 28, 1775: etsy ag be Siege, 129. 

| General Burgoyne to Lord Stanley, June 25, 1775; Lieu- 


penant Hall's History of the Civil War, i, 77. 
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had so wonderfully | 
arisen from the hill-top, and on the earnest, but | 
anxious toilers, who, like busy bees, were still | 








[June, 


ninth Regiments, which had just landed,—and 
the Forty-third and Fifty-second Regiments of 
Foot, under similar Orders, were moved to the 
North Battery; the Forty-seventh Regiment of 
Foot and the First Battalion of Marines, under 
similar orders, were to march to the North Bat- 
tery, after the embarkation of those previously 
moved to that place, and there to await orders, 
The remainder of the troops in the Town were 
ordered to hold themselves in readiness to march, 
at a moment’s warning. The strictest attention 
to discipline was enjoined. Whoever should 
leave the ranks, on any pretence, or engage in 
plunder or pillage, was threatened with execu- 
tion without mercy.* 

About twelve o'clock, the ships and _batter- 
ies commenced to fire more furiously, if possi- 
ble, than ever.t The Somerset, of sixty-four 
guns, two floating batteries, and the battery on 
Copp’s Hill, poured shot upon the works on 
Breed’s-hill; the Falcon, of eighteen, and the 
Lively, of twenty guns, were anchored where they 
could command the low grounds in front of the 
works and the slope of the hill, and check any 
movement of the insurgents by which the landing 
of the approaching troops might be obstructed ; 





* In this description of the disposition of the Royal forces 
for the dislodgment of the insurgents, we are glad to be 

ermitted to follow the narrative of Mr. Frothingham, in 

is invaluable Siege of Boston, pages 130, 131. We should 
have been more glad to have copied from the manuscript 
Orderly-book of Adjutant Waller, what we have not yet seen 
in print, the Orders which were really issued by General 
Gage, on the eventful Saturday morning to which our nar- 
rative relates; but the Massachusetts Historical Society, in 
whose custody the manuscript is, has seen fit to adopt and 
adhere to Rules which remove from the use of working 
students of American history every such authority which 
falls into its hands, and we are compelled, instead, to re- 
ee the paraphrase made by our friend, who, in making 
t, was probably under the same restraint that we are, al- 
though, like ourself, he is a member of the Society referred 


We avail ourself of this occasion to enter our protest 
against the usage of such a body, assuming to be a “‘ His- 
“torical Society,” under which it greedily absorbs important 
materials for history and as studiously withholds them from 
those who have occasion to use them, even for historical 

urposes, except under such restrictions and after such de- 
7 as, {n nine cases out of ten, render the information 
which they contain of no practical use whatever. 

We are sppy in the knowledge, however, that no other 
Historical Society in the United States is governed by such 
Rules: on the contrary, they as studiously endeavor to ex- 
tend the taste for historical enquiry as the Massachusetts 
Historical Society endeavors to cripple and retard it; and it 
is matter of congratulation, also, that the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, herself smarting under the sting of the 
Society’s unwarrantable denial to her own officials the use 
of portions of her own Archives which had fallen into its 
hands, has taken legal steps for the restoration to the office 
of her Secretary, in the State-house, important material for 
history which, for every practical purpose, might as well be, 


now, in the archives at Pekin—were they in the British 
| 


Mureum they would be more penstncity useful and more 
speedily obtainable than they now are. She has our earnest 
wishes for her success; and she shall have our best efforts in 
aiding her to secure it. 

t+ Massachusetts Provincial Congress to Continental Con- 
gress, June 20, 1775; General Gage to Earl of Dunmore, 
June 26, 1775; General Burgoyne to Lord Stanley, June 25, 
1775; Hall’s Civil War, 1, 78; General Dearborn’s Account, 
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t 
and two floating batteries, the Symmetry, trans- | 
port, of twenty guns, and the Glasgow, of twenty- 
four guns, commanded “ the Neck.”* About the 
same time,t the troops who had been ordered to | 
the peninsula were embarked at the Long Wharf | 
and the North Battery; and, on the display of 
a blue flag, the designated signal,{ the two flo- 
tillas of barges moved slowly toward the pen- 
insulaj—the whole under Major-general Howe, 
with Brigadier-general Pigot as his second in 
command,|| with orders to drive the insurgents 
from their intrenchments.{| A battery of eight six- 
pounders was sent with the column of attack ;** | 
and these, added to the brillant uniforms of the | 
Royal troops, their glittering arms and appoint- | 
ments, and the measured movements of the oars- 
men on the crowded boats, as they slowly rowed | 
around the Northern extremity of the Town | 
and approached the peninsula, served to increase | 
the novelty of the spectacle, and to add to its | 
effect on the crowds of excited spectators.+ | 
The boats moved slowly toward Moulton’s- 


| 


| 
| 


point, at the confluence of the Charles and the | 
Mystic; and on that part of the peninsula,tt 
without the least opposition,§§ about two o’- | 
clock,||| the troops landed and marched to the | 
summit of Morton’s-hill,“ J already described.*** | 

The Royal troops landed without opposition, | 


we said, but let it not be supposed that that | 
was the effect of either negligence or timidity | 
on the part of Colonel Prescott. When it be- | 
came evident that the Royal troops were ap- | 


* Letter from Boston to Scotland, June 25, 1775: Maps by 
Lieutenants Page and D’Bernicre and General Dearborn; | 
Frothingham’s Siege, 181. | 

t+ Letter from Boston to Scotland, June 25, 1775; Commit- 
tee of Safety’s Narrative, July 25, 1775; Historical Record 
of the Fifth Foot, 42; Historical Record of the Tenth Foot, 
88; Gordon’s History, ii, 41; Wilkinson’s Memoirs, i, 848. 

t Genera] Morning Orders. Saturday, June 17, 1775. 

§ Committee of Safety’s Narrative, July 25, 1775. 

! General Burgoyne to Lord Stanley, June 25, 1775; Gen- 
eral Gage’s Despatch, June 25, 1775; General Gage to the | 
Earl of Dunmore, June 26, 1775; Stedman’s History, i, 126. | 

Stedman's History, i, 126. 

“We learn the number of the guns from Lieutenant 
Page’s plan of the Battle; their calibre is ascertained from 
the statement (Stedman’s History, i, 129, etc.) concerning } 
the mistake in the size of the shot supplied for their service, 
by the Ordnance Department. 

Lieutenant Hall (Civil War, i, 78) says there were twelve | 
p‘eces of artillery with the attacking party. 

tt Frothingham’s Siege, 181; Everett’s Oration, 11. 

+t Lieutenants D’Bernicre and Page’s Plans of the Battle; 
Committee of Safety’s Narrative, July 25, 1775: Gordon’s 
History, ii, 41; General Dearborn’s Account; Wilkinson’s | 
Memoir, i, 843; Frothingham’s History of Charlestown. 

§§ General Gage to Earl of Dunmore, June 26, 1775; Gen- | 
eral Burgoyne to Lord Stanley, June 26, 1775; Stedman’s | 
History, i, 126: Hall’s Civil War, i, 78; Wiikinson’s Me- | 
moir, 1, 843: Historical Record of the Fifth Foot, 42; 
Frothingham’s Siege, 131. | 
!! Colonel Prescott to John Adams, August 25, 1775; Pro- | 
vincial Congress to the Continental Congress, June 20, | 
1775; The same to the Albany Committee, June 28, 1775; | 
Captain Chester to Rev. Joseph Fish, July 22, 1775; Peter | 
Brown to his mother, June 25, 1775. | 

41 Maps by Lieutenants Page and D’Bernicre and General 
Dearborn. 

*** Vide page 25, Column 1, ante, 
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proaching the peninsula, that vigilant officer 
detached Captain Knolton and his command, 
and Captain Callender with two field-pieces, 
“to go and oppose them.”* The detachment left 
the redoubt, but, instead of harrassing the Royal 
troops while they were debarking, Captain Cal- 
lender and the Artillery “ marched a different 
“ courset”’ “and went right home to Cambridge, 
“fast as he could ;* { while Captain Knolton and 
“the Connecticut forces” which he commanded, 
“followed,” probably “to Bunker’s-hill;"§ and 
“about seven hundred” others, * besides five 
“hundred reinforcement,” shrinking from the 
duty of the hour, also, “ left, not deserted.”|| The 
Royal troops, therefore, encountered no opposi- 
tion when they landed on Moulton’s-point. 

As the Regiments and Battalions respectively 
reached the top of Morton’s-hill, they were 
formed by their officers into two parallel col- 
umns,—the Light-infantry, the Fifty-second and 
the Fifth forming the right wing ; and the Gren- 
adiers, the Forty-third and the Thirty-eighth, 
the left wing ;—with the battery in front; and 
it was evident that General Howe intended 
either in this order to make simultaneous move- 
ments on the front and flank of the intrench- 
ments, or, to amuse the insurgents, in front, ly 
a feint, while another portion of the troops, in 
column, should be moved rapidly along the low 
ground, on the beach of the Mystic, under such 
shelter as the high bank afforded, until they 
gained the rear of the entrenchments and sur- 
rounded the intruders. The appearance of the 
works and the evident temper of the insurgents,” * 
however, were such that General Howe advanced 


* Colonel Prescott toJohn Adams, Angust 25, 1775 ; Judge 
Parker’s Deposition—WV. A. Review, vii, 237. 

+ Colonel Prescott to John Adams, August 25, 1775. 

¢ Peter Brown to his mother, June 25, 1775. 

Mr. Frothingham probably overlooked this record whe 
(Siege, 186) he gave Callender a place between the breast - 
work and the fence; and enabled him (Siege, 168) from that 
place and because he had no cartriges which he could usr, 
to retire quietly and calmly from the field. 

§ Colonel Prescott to John Adams, August 25, 1775. 

Mr. Bancroft (History, vii, 413, 414) sends Captain Knol- 
ton to the rail-fence, “in pursuance of Prescott’s order ”’ 
“to go and oppose” the landing on Moulton's-point ! / Mr. 
Frothingham has, also; strangely overlooked these impor- 
tant facts; and has made the movement, from the redoubt, 
of the Artillery and Captain Knolton, appear to have been 
made an hour after the landing, when the Royal troops, re- 
freshed and reinforced, were “ moving along the margin 
“ of the Mystic river,” with the evident intention of flanking 
the insurgents and of surrounding the redoubt. (Siege, 134.) 
The reader will perceive that he has confounded two Orders, 
from two distinct Commanders—that referred to in the text, 
issued by Colonel Prescott; and that isstied by General 
Putnam, after Captain Knolton had retired to Bunker’s-hill, 
for the occupation of the rail-fence. 

| Peter Brown to his mother, June 25. 1775. 

‘| Maps by Lieutenants Page and D’Bernicre and General 
Dearborn: General Gage to Earl of Dunmore, ‘nne 26, 1775: 
Committee of Safety’s Narrative, July 25, 1775; General 
Dearborn’s Account; Gordon's History, ti, 41. 

** General Gage’s Despatch, June 25, 1775; Letter from 
Boston, June 18, 1775 ; Letter from Boston, June 23, 1775; 
Stedman's History, 1, 126 ; Wilkinson's Memoir, i, 843, 844, 
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no further than the top of the little hill, where | 


he halted and sent back to Boston for the | 
movement of the Reserve—three Companies of | 
Grenadiers, three Companies of Light-infantry, | 
the Forty-seventh Foot, and the Marines*—and | 
advantage is said to have been taken of that 
circumstance to allow the troops already on the 
peninsula to unsling their haversacksand eat their 
dinner.t 

It is said, however, that there was a deep- 
seated sympathy among the Royal troops for | 
the insurgents and their cause; and that this | 
sympathy was open and practical in its charac- | 
ter. An officer on board of one of the King’s | 
ships, at the time, thus clearly described the 
feelings of the soldiery concerning the unnatu- 
ral contest into which it was about to be 
plunged; and the spirit with which some of the 
disaffected sought to escape must not be lost 
sight of by those who would learn the real 
causes of much that ensued: “ Nothing can 
“exceed the panic and apparent dislike of most 
“ of the King’s troops to enter into this engage- 
“ ment: even at the landing, [on Moulton’s-point] 
“ several attempted to run away, and five actually 
“ took to their heels in order to join the Ameri- 
“ cans, but were presently brought back, and two 
“ of them were immediately hung up in terrorem 


“to the rest. They, for the most part, openly ex- 
“ press a dislike to the service in which they are 


“engaged; and nothing but the fear of military 


“punishment prevents their daily deserting.” t 
With such a spirit prevailing in the ranks of the 
Royal troops, there could not have been that | 
hearty opposition, in the field, to the intrench- | 
ed insurgents, that loyalty demanded; and it 
is not improbable that its effect may be perceived 
by the careful observer, insome part of the result 
of that day’s adventure. 

But General Howe does not appear to have 
remained idle while his Reserve was moving to 
support him. The Light-infantry, for instance, 
was advanced to the low grounds at the foot of 
Morton’s-hill, near the bank of the Mystic, 
where it was “covered by a break in the | 
“ ground ;” and the Thirty-eighth Regiment was 
thrown forward, also to the low ground, but to 
the left of the temporary position which the | 
forces then occupied on Morton’s-hill; and there | 
it also found shelter, behind a stone-wall.§ 

Colonel Prescott perceived the purpose of 


* General Gage’s Despatch, June 25, 1775: Letter from 
Boston, June 23,1775 : Letter from Boston to Scotland, June | 
25,1775 : Stedman’s History, i, 126 : Committee of Safety’s 
Narrative, July 25,1775 : General Dearborn’s Account ; Wil- 
kinson’s Memoir, i. 843. 844; Gordon’s History, ii, 41; 
Hubley’s History. i, 287 ; Frothingham’s Siege, 132, 

t Wilkinson's Memoir, i, 844 ; Frothingham’s Siege, 182. 

t Letter from an Officer on board one of the King’s ships 
at Boston, to his friend in London. June 28, 1775: Letter 





from an Officer in the Army, dated “* Boston, June 25, 1775.” 
§ Maps by Lieutenants Page and D'Bernicre, 
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General Howe in thus disposing of his command: 
and with equal skill he proceeded to arrange 
his little party—already heavily diminished hy 
desertion and weakened by hunger, thirst, and 
fatigue—in such a manner as would best coun. 
teract the plans of his adversary. Had the 
breastwork which he had laid out on the North- 
eastern angle of the redoubt been carried to the 
Mystic,—had it been completed, even, as far as 
the slough which terminated the designated line 
of its course,—it would have been more difficult 
for General Howe to have accomplished his pur- 
pose of turning the flank of the intrenchments; 
but the breastwork, instead, was unfinished as far 
as it extended; and it extended over only a por- 
tion of the line which had been laid down for 
its course, leaving a way open to the rear of the 
redoubt,* which an enterprising adversary would 


|not fail to discover and take advantage of. 
Besides, the entire Northern and Eastern faces 


of Breed’s-hill, and the high grounds between 
its base and the Mystic, and the sandy beach 
of the Mystic—all on the left and rear of the 
intrenchments—were entirely unprotected ; and 
the two or three hundred ment who remained 
under hiscommand were wholly insufficient to ren- 
der the defence of such a line even respectable. 

Semetime during the morning, “ one or two 
“Regiments of Provincials,’ probably Massa- 
chusetts men from several different Regiments 
of that particular Army, had crossed over from 


| the main-land, and occupied Charlestown ; } and 


*The breastwork was laid out from the redoubt toa 
swamp; but it was unfinished in consequence of the sever- 


| ity of the fire (Gordon’s History, li, 40; Bancroft’s History, 


vii, 410; Hubley’s History, i, 286:) and there was, therefore, 
no protection whatever, on the left flank of the incomplete 
work, between it and the slough. 

+ The weakness of the fatigue-party commanded by Col- 
onel Prescott, immediately after the landing of the Royal 
troops, may be easily seen by deducting the number of the 
skulkers from that of the original party. 

Peter Brown said “about seven hundred of us /eft, not 
“ deserted,” on the approach of the boats to Moulton’s- 
point, “besides five hundred reinforcement;” and it is 
of little importance to ascertain if the four Companies 
of Connecticut men who fled to Bunker's-hill, when they 
should have age the landing of the Royal troops in the 
opposite direction, formed a portion of that “seven hun- 


| “dred” or not. tf they were included, the “about one 


“ thousand” men who originally accompanied the Colonel, 
were reduced to “about” three hundred: if they were not 
included, the number remaining in the works were “about” 
a hundred and eighty. 

It may throw some light on the subject if it shall be re- 
membered that after Colonel Prescott had lost his weak- 
kneed brethren, he sent out two small flanking-parties ; and 


| that he was THEN “left with perhaps one hundred and fifiy 


“ men in the fort,” with which to defend it against the con- 
solidated power cf both wings of the Royal forces. 

No further comment is necessary on this subject. 

t Committee of Safety’s Narrative, July 25, 1775; General 
Burgoyne to Lord Stanley, June 25, 1775; General Gage’s 
Despatch, June 25, 1775: General Gage to the Earl of Dur- 


| more, June 26, 1775; Gordon’s Z/istory, ii, 41. 


Mr. Frothingham, following Colonel Swett, (History, 23) 
reduced this body of Provinclals to a single Company, with 
ten others, (Siege, 128, 186;) Mr. Bancroft seems never to 
have heard of this exceedingly important element—number- 
ing nearly one half the men on the peninsula; Mr, Lossing, 
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Howe for the movement of the Reserve, enabled 
some other reinforcements to reach the penin- 
sula—some of them were volunteers who had 
come without Orders; others were moved by 
Orders from their respective commanding Gene- 
rals. The entire body of New Hampshire troops, 
for instance, were ordered to move from Med- 
ford, by General Ward;* and General Putnam 
ordered forward some reinforcements from the 
camp of the Connecticut Army at Cambridge ;t— 
there may have been a very few volunteers, also, 
from various Regiments of the Massachusetts 
Army, scattered over the entire field}; but 
their’s was the spirit of enthusiasm which needed 
no Orders and would have paid little attention to 
them, had any been issued. There is little doubt, 
however, that the number of these zealous ones 
is greatly exaggerated; and that the mention of 
single members of a Company or of single 
Companies of a Regiment is too often received 
as evidence of the presence, in the battle, of the 
entire bodies to which they respectively be- 
longed —indeed, it is said by a respectable 
writer who has investigated the subject, that, 
in addition to the New Hampshire troops, not 
more than a hundred and fifty men reached the 
peninsula and actually participated in the action, 
during the whole of this notable Saturday; § 
and another, not less reliable, that ‘“ the Neck” 
was so completely enfiladed that not more than 
five hundred, all told, crossed from the main- 
land to the peninsula, during the entire day.| 
The movement of the Light-infantry, toward 
the left of the earthworks, to which reference has 


been made, evidently revealed to the insurgents | 


—both those in the redoubt, on Breed’s-hill, 
and those who had fallen back to Bunker’s-hill 


—the danger which existed in the unprotected | 


also, makes no allusion to them, except as ‘‘a few troops,” 
(Field-book, i, 543.) 

*Colonel Stark to the New Hampshire Congress, June 
19, 1775; Everett's Stark, 58, 59. 

t Captain Chester to Rev. Joseph Fish, July 22, 1775; 
Colone] Daniel Putnam to the Portfolio, May 4, 1818; Judge 
Grosvenor to Colonel Putnam, April 80, 1818. 

t Bancroft’s History, vii, 416, 417. 

§ “ They fought independently ; Prescott to defend the 
“redoubt, Knowlton and Stark, with Reed’s Regiment, to 
“protect its flank. These are all who arrived before the 
“beginning of the attack; and not more than a hundred 
“and fifty others of various Regiments, led by different 
“ officers or driven by their own zeal, reached the battle- 
* ground before the retreat.”—Bancroft’s History, vii, 419. 

While we entirely concur with Mr. Bancroft, in his con- 
clusions concerning the strength of the reinforcements 
which reached the peninsula, as set forth in the fragment of 
history which we have copied, we do not concur with him 


in the romance, on the preceding page of his volume, in | 


which he made that “‘ one hundred and fifty others of va- 
“rious Regiments ” consist of one hundred and twenty-five 
from Colonel Little’s Essex Regiment, seventy from Colonel 
Brewer’s Regiment. fifty commanded by John Nixon, forty 
commanded by Willard Moore, and “ at least fifty privates ” 


from Colonel Whitcomb’s Regiment! Mr. Bancroit’s Arith- | 


metic St for itself. 
| Gordon's History, ii, 46. 


the delay occasioned by the Order of General | 


left flank of the breastwork, on the bank of 
the Mystic; and measures were taken by both, 
each independantly of the other, to remedy the 
evil. General Putnam, for instance, detailed 
from Bunker’s-hill*—whither they had retired 
when they were sent out of the redoubt for the 
purpose of opposing the landing of the Royal 
troops, on Moulton’s-point, earlier in the dayt— 
the four Lieutenant-commandants, who, un- 
der Captain Knolton, had accompanied Colonel 
Prescott, on the preceding evening, on his haz- 
ardous expedition to Breed’s-hill;{ and this 
party of a hundred and twenty men § was di- 
rected to post itself along a rail-fence which ex- 
tended from near the extreme left of the unfin- 
ished breastwork, first in a North-westerly and 
then ina North-easterly direction, to the bank of 
the Mystic. Later in the day, Colonel Stark, when 
he reached the peninsula, also moved his “ half- 
“ organized ” Regiment of New Hampshire men 
to the extreme left of the same rail-fence, between 
the position already occupied by Captain Knol- 
ton and the Mystic; and the field-pieces which 
Captain Callender had carried to Bunker’s-hill 
and deserted, when he should have been op- 
posing the landing of the Royal troops,** were 
carried to the extreme right of the rail-fence, it 





is said, by Captain Ford’s Company of Massa- 


* Judge Grosvenor to Colonel Putnam, April 30, 1775 ; 
| Captain Chester to Rev. Joseph Fish, July 22, 1775; Swett’s 
| History, 26; Peabody’s Putnam, 170. 

In common with Mr. Frothingham (Siege, 134, Life and 
| Times of Warren, 514) and Mr. Bancroft, (History, vii, 414) 
| we have hitherto supposed and maintained (Battles, i, 56; 
| Major-general Israel Putnam,) that General Putnam had 
nothing to do with the troops who had been sent to the 
peninsula on the evening of the sixteenth of June; and 
that Colonel Prescott gave the Order to Captain Knolion to 
occupy the rail-fence. We have been misled, however: and 
we avail ourself of the earliest opportunity to acknowledge 
our error. In consequence of Captain Knolton’s withdrawal 
to Bunker’s-hill instead of opposing the landing of the Royai 
troops, he was thrown Into the hands of his own General. 
who was also on Bunker’s hill; and dy the latter, instead of 
by Colonel Prescott, who had sent him in a different direc- 
tion, he was subsequently ordered to occupy the rail-fence. 
+ Colonel Prescott to John Adams, August 25, 1715. 
| Colonel Prescott to John Adams, August 25, 1775 ; Judge 
, Grosvenor to Colonel Putnam, Apri] 30, 1775. 
| § Vide page 388, Note §. ante. 
| Captain Hide (Account) and Samuel Gray (Letter to Mr. 
Dyer) place four hundred men under Captain Knolton ; but 
«we prefer the testimony of Judge Grosvenor, who was a 
Lieutenant under Captain.Knolton, on that occasion. 
it Judge Grosvenor to Colonel Putnam, April 30, 1818 
Captain Chester to Rev. Joseph Fish, July 22, 1775 ; Captain 
Hide’s Account; Map of Lientenant Page. 
The line ofthe rail-fence has become matter of dispute. 
Lieutenant Page’s Map shows the fence extending to the 
breastwork ; and it is sustained by General Wilkinson (Me- 
moirs, 1, 842 :) Judge Grosvenor (Letter to Colonel Putnam.) 

On the other hand, Lieutenant D'Bernicre’s Map shows an 

open space between the left flank of the breastwork and the 
right of the fence : and it is sustained by the testimony of 
Colonel Swett (History 27), Analectic Magazine, xi, 128, 255, 
Mr. Bancroft (History, vii, 414,) Mr. Frothingham (Siege, 
184) and General Dearborn, (Acccunt.) 

 Wilkinson’s Memoir, i, 844, 85 ; Dearborn’s Account. 
| ** Compare Colonel Prescott’s letter to John Adams. August 
| 22,1775 with Peter Brown’s letter to his mother..J une 25, 1775. 
| See, also, Frothingham’s Siege, 185 ; Swett’s Zistory, 30. 
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chusetts men.* The insurgents were also cheered 
by the presence, at the rail-fence, it is said, of 
the veteran, Pomeroy,t and, at the redoubt, by 
that of Doctor Warren. 

After resting about an hour,§ at three o’clock, | 
General Howe entered upon the labor of the 
day. Approaching the peninsula, for the pur- 
pose of more certainly increasing his strength, 
were three Companies of Grenadiers, three Com- 
panies of Light-infantry, the Forty-seventh 
Regiment, and two Battalions of Marines ;7 
the Thirty-eighth was behind the stone-wall, in 
the low ground between Breed’s and Morton’s- 
hills, North-eastward from Charlestown; ten Com- 
panies of Light-infantry were on the bank of the 
Mystic, North-eastward from Breed’s-hill, “ cov- 
“ered by a break in the ground”; ten Companies 
of Grenadiers, and the Fifth, Forty-third, and Fif- 
ty-second Regiments, at rest, surrounded their Gen- 
eral, on Morton’s-hill ; and the Artillery was on the 
Western slope of the hill, immediately in front of 
the columns which were:standing there. These 
were supported, on either side of the peninsula, 
by the powerful marine we have already described. 

Opposing these, were the raw, undisciplined 
bodies of insurgents posted behind the rail-fence 
and the unfinished breastwork, and in the earthern 
redoubt on Breed’s-hill, numbering, together, not 
more than fifteen hundred men; ** while those 
who were skulking on the slopes of Bunker’s-hill, 
afraid either to fight or to run over “ the Neck,” 
and numbering, in the aggregate, nearly the same 
number,tt were neither useful nor ornamental for 
the purposes of the expedition.{{ 

The rail-fence, extending from near the left flank 


of the breastwork to the bank of the Mystic, was 


* Deposition of Alexander Davison—Swett’s Notes, 6 ; 
Deposition of General Pierce—Swett’s Notes, 8; Swett’s 
mere, 81; Judge Winthrup in 7'he Analectic Magazine, 
xi, 255. 

t Frothingham's Siege, 133 ; Bancroft’s History, vil, 417. 

t Frothingham’s Warren, 513-516: Bancroft’s History, 
vii, 417, 418; Swett's History, 32; Gordon's History, ii, 43. 

§ Colonel Prescott to John Adams, August 25, 1775. 

i Historical Record of the Fourth Foot, 64; Trambull’s 
Autobiography, 20; Governor Trumbull’s Letter to Baron 
van der Cupellan, August 81, 1775—Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society's Collections, I. vi, 159 ; Frothingham’s Siege, 
137, 188; Everett's Oration, 12. 

‘| General Gage’s Despatch, June 25, 1775; Map by Liet- 
tenant D’Bernicre ; ‘‘Genera! Morning Orders, June 17,1775.” 


We have noticed two Battalions of Marines, because we | 


find two referred to in the Returns of the Killed and 
Wounded, each with its separate Report. 

** General Washington to George William Fairfax, July 25, 
1775 : General Dearborn’s Account; Wilkinson’s Memoirs, 


i, 844 : Hubley’s History, i, 290 ; Thacher’s Military Jour- | 


nal, 26: Gordon’s History, li, 46 : Frothingham’s Siege, 190. 

This is, also, the fighting strength as understood by Cap- 
tain Elijah Hide, (Account.) Mr. Tudor (Life of James Otis, 
470) says it was only ¢welve hundred. 

tt General Dearborn’s Account. 

General Wilkinson (Memoirs, i, 845) says they numbered 
a thousand or twelve hundred men. 

+t Wilkinson’s Memoirs, i, 847 ; General Dearborn’s Ac- 
count ; Major Caleb Stark to General Wilkinson, November, 
1815 ; Dawson’s Major-general Israel Putnam, Third letter. 


originally a line of posts, with two rails,* set ing 
| low stone-wall,t on the rearof which the earth 
had been cast up to it, forming a slight ditch at 
its foott, and rendering the whole “ something of 
“a breastwork ;”§ but it had been made mor 
secure by removing a rail-fence| which stood in 
the neighborhood, placing it a short distance in 
front of the wall, and filling the intervening 
space with the hay which laid in windrows, or 
was cocked in the neighboring meadows.{I Near 
this fence, on the left of the Massachusetts men, 
were posted the two field-pieces which Captain 
Callender had abandoned on Bunker’s-hill ; * 
behind it, on the extreme right, toward the un. 
finished breastwork, were the one hundred and 
twenty Connecticut men whom Captain Knolton 
commanded ; tt and, on the extreme left, toward 
the Mystic,—including those on the beach of the 
river, where a temporary stone-wall had been 
constructed {t—were the men from New Hamp- 
shire, about seven hundred in number,§§ whom 
Colonels Stark and Reid commanded|||—there 
were, also, it is probable, a few from other 
commands; but the number was small and their 
services were unimportant.‘ { 

In the redoubt and behind the unfinished 
breastwork, where Colonel Prescott commanded, 


* Captain Chester to Rev. Joseph Fish, July 22, 1775; 
Wilkinson’s Memoirs, i, 842 ; Gordon’s History, ii, 43 ; Ban- 
croft’s History, vil, 414 ; Dawson’s Battles, i, 56 ; Frothing- 
ham’s — 134 ; Ramsay’s History, i, 202. 

t Captain Chester to Rev. Joseph Fish, July 22, 1775 
Swett’s History, 27 ; Bancroft’s History, vii, 414 ; Everet'’s 
Stark, 59; Dawson’s Battles, i, 56; Frothingham’s Siege, 
184 ; omnes Field Book, i, 548. 

+ Captain Chester to Rev. Joseph Fish, July 22. 1775. See, 
also, Bancroft’s History, vii, 414 ; Dawson’s Battles, i, 56. 

§ Captain Chester to Rev. Joseph Fish. July 22, 1775. 

i Captain Chester to Rev. Joseph Fish, July 22, 1775; 
Judge Grosvenor to Colonel Putnam, April 80, 1818; Gene- 
ral Dearborn’s Account. 

Not apes and rail fence, as Mr. Bancroft strangely sup- 
| poses, (History, vii, 414), following Captain Hide, (Account), 
| which, in the absence of the tools, which were all on Bun- 
ker’s-hill, could not possibly have been moved and re-set. 

General Dearborn’s Account; Judge Grosvenor to Col- 
| onel Putnam, April 80, 1818 ;: Captain Chester to Rev. Joseph 

Fish, July 22, 1775; Wilkinson’s Memoir, |, 845: Peabody's 

Putnam, 170; Everett’s Stark, 59; Marshall’s Washington, 
| li, 291; Swett’s History, 27; Judge Prescott's MS. Memoir. 
| _* Compare Lieutenant Page’s Map with Colonel Swett’s 

History, 29, 31. 

tt Judge Grosvenor to Colonel Putnam, April 30, 1818; 
Frothingham’s Siege, 184; Peabody’s Putnam, 170; Eve- 
rett’s Slark, 59; Barry's Massachusetts, iii, 29, 31; Ban- 
croft’s History, vil, 414, 418; Swett’s History, 26; Judge 
Prescott’s MS. Memoir. 

tt Wilkinson's Memoir, i, 845; Bancroft’s History, vii. 419; 
Military History of New Hampshire—Adjutant-general s 
Report for 1866, ii, 270; Bancroft’s History, vii, 419. 

§§ “In the mean time. Colonel Stark, with his own Regi- 
“ ment and that of Reed from New Hampshire, amounting 
| ** to about seven hundred men, half organized, and wretch- 
| * edly orvigees. were pressing forward for the scene of ac- 

* tion.’’—Wilkinson’s Memoir, 1, 844. 

ti General Dearborn's Account; Wilkinson's Memoir, i, 
845; Frothingham’s Siege, 134, 185; Peabody's Putnam, 
170; Everett's Stark, 59: Barry's Massachusetts, iii, 31; 
Bancroft's History, vii, 419: Swe't's History, 28; Judge 
Prescott's MS. Memoir; Belknap’s New Hampshire, i, 





| 859. 
| %% Bancroft's History, vii, 419. 
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there were, perhaps, two or three hundred men 
of Massachusetts,* composed of the remains of the 
weary and unfed working-party who had accom- 
panied him on the preceding evening, and of such 
stragglers from the ‘one or two Regiments of 
“ Provincials ” lately posted in Charlestown, but 
withdrawn on the approach of the Royal troops,t 
as preferred the front to the rear of the position. 

On Bunker’s-hill were congregated the skulk- 
ers from the working-parties and from the Regi- 
ments recently occupying Charlestown, together 
with those who had reached the peninsula but 
preferred to occupy the rear rather than the front 
of the position. Colonel Gerrish and his Regi- 
ment of Massachusetts men were there ;} and there, 
also, it is probable, when the Royal troops ap- 
proached the peninsula, the seven hundred Massa- 
chusetts men who “ left, not deserted,” the re- 
doubt which they had helped to construct, sought 
shelter, with “the five hundred reinforcement ” 
which had been sent to assist in a different under- 
taking.§ General Putnam was also there, || “whist- 
“ling aloud to keep his courage up;” and 
there many remained, after they had crossed 
“the Neck,’ because the Northern slope of 
Bunker’s-hill was less exposed to danger than 
the yet unmanned breastwork and scantily-sup- 
plied rail-fence and redoubt promised to be. 
There are said to have been nearly as many men, 
unemployed, inthis sheltered position, where no 
enemy was expected, as there were in front in the 
unfinished intrenchments, awaiting the Royal 
troops.** 

Such were the relative positions and such the 
relative strength of the antagonistic forces 
which had assembled on the peninsula of Charles- 
town, on Saturday, the seventeenth of June, 
1775, for the purpose of determining, by force 


* Vide page 840, Column 2, Note ft, ante. 


| “surrendered, which would 
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| of arms, the right of a community to self-gov- 


ernment and the wrong of a Government to 
centralize within itself authority which belong- 
ed to, and could more properly be exercised by, 
those whom it assumed to govern. It was for 
the purpose of determining, specifically, if Mas- 
sachusetts should not govern Massachusetts in 
allthat pertained to her merely local affairs, that 
these forces were arrayed against each other; 
and these were the chosen instrumentalities 
through which the Almighty was pleased to 
proclaim the great truth, that to every commu- 
nity belongs the right of governing itself, except 
wherein, for itself, it shall determine that others 
shall govern it. , 

As we have said, the plan of operations 
which General Howe adopted and prepared to 
execute, was to turn the extreme left of the in- 
surgents’ lines, where little or no opposition was 
expected, and to attack them in reverse—an 
operation which, it is said, by many, he could 
have accomplished better, without the least 
risk and almost without an effort, if he had 
debarked his troops on the beach of the Mystic, 
at any point above the Eastern terminus of 
the insurgents’ defences, instead of the point, 
below those defences, which he had chosen as 
his landing-place.* 

For the accomplishment of his purposes, 
thus defined, the General determined to employ 
the Light-infantry, with sufficient covering- 
parties of Grenadiers, Infantry, and Artillery ; 
and as he was well acquainted with the ground, 
both that to be traversed by his own command 
and that which was occupied by the insurgents, 





“ yards of the combat, which lasted an hour and a half, the 
** triumph of the Provincials would have been decisive, and 
“ those of the British corps who were not killed must have 
robably have terminated the 
“ contest and prevented the disseverment of the British em- 
“pire; but I understand from high authority, that it was in 





+ Committee of Safety's Narrative, July 25, 1775; Mar- 
shall s Washington, ii, 291; Botta’s History, 1, 203. 

+ General Dearborn’s Account; Frothingham's Siege, 148, 
178, 179; Wilkinson s Memoir, i, 844. 

§ Compare Peter Brown's letter to his Mother, June 25, 
1775, with Frothingham's Siege, 147. | 
_' General Dearborn's Account; Depositions of Doctor | 
Kittredge, General Benjamin Pierce, William Marden, Pen- 
jamin Webber, and Captain Trevett; Wilkinson's Memoir, 
i, 844, 845; Frothingham's Siege; Dawson's Major-general 
Isract Putnam, 185-148; Peabody's Putnam, 171, 172 ; Ir- | 
ving’s Washington, i, 474, 475. 

‘ Frothingham's Siege, 148 ; Wilkinson’s Memoir, i, 849. 

** “ When the troops arrived at the summit of Bunker s- 
“hill, (after the Battle, and while retreating) we found | 
“ General Putnam, with nearly as many men as had been en- 
“gaged in the battle, notwithstanding which no measures 
“had been taken for reinforcing us, nor was there a shot 
“tired to cover our retreat, por any movement made to check 
“ the advance of ‘the enemy to this height, but, on the con- 
“trary, General Putnam rode off with a number of spades 
“and pick-axes in his hands and the troops that had re- 
“mained with him, inactive, during the whole of the action, 
“although withina few hundred yards of the battle-ground, 


| “rish still at his side, b 


vain Colonel Prescott sent messenger after messenger to 


| *entreat General Putnam to come to his succor; he rode 


** about Bunker's-bill, while battle raged under his eye, with 


| “a number of intrenching tools slung across his horse, but 


“ did not advance a step, and was passed, with Colonel Ger- 

Stark and Dearborn as they re- 
“‘ treated, near the spot where they saw him when they ad- 
* vanced ; and for this conduct Colonel Prescott never ceased 
. to reprobate the General. ’’—General Wilkinson 8 Memoirs, 
, 847. 

* We are not insensible of the fact that there were reasons 
with General Howe, for changing the plan of operations 
which he had originally adopted (General Burgoyne’s Letter 
to Lord Stanley, June 25, 1775) and that the rules of the eer- 
vice prohibited him from throwing himself between two 
heavy bodies of troops, without the knowledge on his part 
that he was able to control either. With the little knowl- 
edge which he then possessed concerning their strength, 
therefore, it is not clear that it was his duty to fall on the 
rear of the ‘insurgents on Breed s-hill, and risk a simulta- 
neous attack on his own rear, while thus engaged, by those 
who were on Bunker's-hill or those who might come from the 

| main-land. He would have exposed his front and his rear to 
| simultaneous attacks by two heavy bodies of resolute men, 


“and with no obstacle to impede their movement but mus- | had he thus moved on the rear of the lines instead of their 


“ ket-balls.’’—General Dearborn’s Account. 
“Tf General Putnam had moved up with Colonel Gerrish 
“and the meu who remained stationery within six hundred 


front; and if disaster succeeded the more cautious policy, 
how much more disastrous might not have been the more 
reckless policy referred to? 
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he was enabled to make his dispositions with 
promptitude and regularity. The four Compa- 
nies of Light-infantry which he had already 
thrown forward to the low grounds in front of 
his temporary position on the summit of Mor- 
ton’s-hill, were united with seven other Compa- 
nies which were moved from that hill-top ; * and 
the eleven, in column of platoons, in close order, 
at about three o’clock,t were moved to the beach 
of the Mystic, between the water and the foot 
of the steep bank, with orders to push forward 
along that perfectly sheltered and well-conceal- 
ed route, until the extreme left of the insur- 
gents’ line of defences should be completely 
turned. In this important movement, the Light 
Company of the Twenty-third Regiment of Foot 
led the column; and this was followed, succes- 
sively, by the Light Companies of the Fourth, 
Tenth, Fifty-second, Forty-third, Sixty-fifth, 
Fifty-ninth, Forty-seventh, Thirty-fifth, Thirty- 
eighth, and Fifth, Regiments.t At the same time, 
ten Companies of Grenadiers, similarly formed, 
were moved, slowly§ and in c’ose order,|| over the 
meadows on the high ground, in front of the rait- 
fence ;§ and, in their turn, they were supported 
in that movement, on their left, by the Artillery, 
using grape-shot in the absence of balls,** and 
by the Fifth and Fifty-second Regiments of 
Foot,++ all of whose attention seems to have 
heen directed against the redoubt and earthen 
breastworks on Bree i’s-hill.f{ 


* Maps by Lieutenants Page and D’Bernicre. 

+ Vide page 342, Column 1, Note 4%. 

t Map by Lieutenant D Bernicre; General Dearborn’s Ac- 
count ; General Wilkinson's Memoir, i, 845, 846 

§ Committee of Safety's Narrative, July 25, 1775 ; Hub- 
ley s History, 1, 287; Gordon's History, ii, 42, 43. 

{ General Wilkinson's Memoir, i, 846. 

| General Dearborn'’s Account. 

** ‘his was occasioned by a mistake In the Ordnance Of- 


ticer, who sent twelve-pound shot instead of six-pounders. | 


General Dearborn 8 Account; Stedman’s History, i, 129. 
+t Maps of Lieutenants Page and D Bernicre. 


action have uniformly overlooked some uf the pecullarities of 
this exceedingly important movement; and in our own writ- 


ings on the subject, heretofore published, we have been no | 


nore intelligent than others who have written concerning it. 
It has been the habit of those who have written on this 


beginning, divided his command into ¢wo columns (Mar- 
shall'’s Washington, ii, 291; Gordon's History, li, 41; Sted- 
mau s History, i, 126; Dawson's Battles, i, 58; Peabody's 
Patnam 174; Lossing's Field-Book, i, 344: Barry's Mas- 
sachusetts, tii, 82: Ramsay's Iistory, i, 202; Bancroft’s His- 
tory, vii, 422; etc.) instead of three; that these two col- 
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| is said by Colonel 


umns immediately moved, simultaneously—the one against | 


the rail-fence, the other against the redoubt and breastwork, 
for the purpose of attacking the insurgents who were 
sheltered there (Stedman’s History, i, 126: Dawson's Battles, 
i, 58; Everett's Stark, 60,61; Marshall's Washington, li, 
291, 292; Frothingham’s Warren, 516, 517; Peabody s 


tory, 83; Barry's Massachusetts, iii, 32; Bancroft’s History, 
vii, 422—424 ; etc.) whereas these were only feints, for the pur- 
pose of amusing 'he insurgents, while a third column, march- 


| Foot, referred to in the text. 


(June, 


It seems to have been the original purpose of 
the General to use the Grenadiers only as 
a feint, for the purpose of withdrawing the 
attention of the insurgents behind the rail-fence 
from the column of Light-troops which was sj. 
lently and steadily approaching, on the beach of 
the Mystic, the extreme left of their position, as 
the Fifth and Fifty-second were employed, onthe 
slopes of Breed’s-hill, in diverting the attention 
of that portion of the insurgents who were in 
the redoubt, from the same object; and the 
Royal troops, both those on the beach and 
those on the bank, advanced slowly and steadi- 


Warren, 516, 517; Peabody’s Putnam, 174-176; Lossing’s 
Field-Book, i, 544-547; Swett’s History, 34, 35. 87-89, 4147: 
Barry's Massachusetts, iii, 88-84, 85-86; 86-87; Bancroft’s 
History, vii, 424, 425, 429-430; etc.) instead of sia—three in 
front of the wall and the fence, and three others in front of 
the breastwork and the redoubt, as stated in the text; and 
the battle began, not when the redoubt was first attacked, 
as many have supposed, but when the Light-infantry ap- 
—— the stone-wall, on the beach of the Mystic, an hour 
efore. 

The Maps of both the British Engineers, Page and D’-. 
Bernicre, as well as that corrected by General Dearborn, have 
clearly Indicated this movement of the Light-infantry 
along the beach, under cover of the steep bank of the 
Mystic; and Lieutenant D’ Bernicre has designated the 
order in which the different Companies moved; while 
Lieutenant Page has not only noted the line of march along 
the beach; but, in his “ References to the Plan,” he alluded 
to the fact that the attempt by tne Light-infantry, to tum 
the extreme left of the insurgents’ lines had preceded the 
attacks on other parts of those lines, by other arms of the 
service, and failed ; and that its failure had been followed by 
a change in the plan of attack; yet their testimony has 
hitherto remained without notice by writers on the 
subject. 

But this important detail does not rest wholly on the 
Maps of the British Engineers and that of General Dear- 
born. General Stark informed General Wilkinson, on the 
day of the evacuation of Boston by the Royal troops—the 
seventeenth of March, 1776—that when, with the New 
Hampshire troops, he reached the peninsula, just before the 
opening of the battle, “he determined to form his men be- 
“hind the post and rail-fences; but when he reached the 
* bank of the Mystic, he cast his eyes down upon the beach,* 
‘and as he observed to me on the spot, thought it was so 
‘plain a way that the enemy could not miss it; he therefore 
“ordered a number of ‘his boys’ to jump down the bank, 


$t Those who have preceded us in their description of this | and with stones from the adjacent walls, they soon threw 


“up a strong breastwork to the water’s edge, behind which 
“he posted triple ranks of his choice men; in the mean 
“time, those who were formed in the rear of the fences, to 
“conceal themselves from the enemy, filled the space be- 
“tween the rails with hay,’’ etc. — General Wilkinson's 


| Memoir, i, 845. 
Battle, for seanamen, to consider that General Howe, in the | ; 


Against the insurgents’ left, thus organized, General Howe 
rescott (Letter to John Adams, August 
25, 1775) to have thrown three columns of the Royal troops, 
instead of the (wo which are usually named in our histories; 
and these are shown by Lieutenants D’Bernicre and Puge 
aoe of the Battie) to bave been on the beach, the Lighi- 
nfantry; on the bank, the Grenadiers; and on the left of 
the Grenadiers, the Artillery and the two Regiments of 
But not alone on the Maps 


| and on Colonel Prescott need we rely for testimony con- 


| cernin 


ing on the beach, should turn their flank. They havesup- | 


sei, also, that there were only three distinct attacks on the 
nsurgents (Dawson's Battles, i, 60, 61, 62-64; Everett's 
60, 61; Marshall’s Washington, li, 298; Frothingham’s Stark, 


the three parallel columns of Royal troops which 
were thrown on the insurgents left. Genera] Dearborn s 


| A ays: ‘the ommene tw yi 
Putnam, 114: Lossing's Field-Book, i, 644; Swetts' His. | ccount says: ‘ the fire commenced bet ween the left wing 


* of the British army, commanded by General Howe, and 
** the troops in the redoubt, under Colonel Prescott ; while 
“a column of the enemy was advancing on our left, on the 


* . . . “which at the junction” (with the fence) “ was 
“eight or nine feet perpendicular height.”—General Wil- 
kinson’s Memoirs, i, 842. 
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ly, against the insurgents. But no sooner had 
the columns been set in motion than Colonel 
Prescott detached Lieutenant-colonel Robinson 
and Major Woods, each with a small body of 
men, to harass their flanks ;* and so judiciously 


did those officers discharge that duty, that the | 


impression was conveyed to the Royal troops 
that the insurgents were out in force to oppose 
their progress.t This, and the firmness of the 
insurgents, as the Grenadiers approached the 


fence, appear to have induced the General | 
to somewhat change the disposition of his | 
troops, ifgnot to materially modify his plan of | 


operations ; and, while the columns were in mo- 


tion, he withdrew the Light Company of the | 


Thirty-fifth Regiment from the beach and placed 
it on the right flank of the Grenadiers, on the 
bank, above.t Atthe same time, the Grenadiers 
themselves were deployed into line, in front of 
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“ shore of Mystic river, with the evident intention of turn- | 
“ing our left wing; and that veteran and most excellent | 


“Regiment of Welsh Fusileers,* so distinguished for its 
“gallant conduct in the Battle of Minden, advanced in 
«“ column directly on the rail fence.’’ General Wilkinson, 
also, while on this subject, said “about one o'clock, General 
“ Howe put two columns and a detachment, with his Artil- 
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the fence ;* and in this order, flanked by the 
Light Company referred to, they moved forward, 
steadily and slowly, as before, against the hay- 
packed fence on their front. 

As we have said, the Royal troops marched 
slowly and deliberately against the hay-stuffed 
fence and the loosely thrown-up stone-wall. It 
was said by one of their own officers,+ that they 
moved “with great confidence, expecting an 
“easy victory;” and the terrible cannonade 
from the shipping and from Boston, and the 
unbroken silence of the insurgents, who lurked 
behind their works without firing a shot, were 
well calculated to lull the suspicions of the 
more cautious and to increase the buoyancy and 
arrogance of those who were less experienced. 

The field-pieces which preceded the two col- 
umns on the high ground, however, were first 
rendered comparatively ineffective by the Quar- 
ter-master’s mistake in sending twelve-pound 
shot instead of sixes;{ and, soon after, they 
were still more effectually silenced by becoming 
mired in a swampy meadow over which the 


| troops were moving: § while those which the 


“lery, in motion—one column marched by the beach, and 


“his Light-infantry led the othert on the margin of the 
“bank of the Mystic, and direcily to the left of Colonel 
‘Stark's line: the detachment and Artillery, from the best 
“ information I have been able to procure, inclined towards 
« his left, and commenced a feeble attack against the re- 
“ doubt at long shot, ogee with a design to draw the 
“attention of Colonel Prescott, while the column on the 
‘beach and that on the bank of the Mystic were destined 


“to turn the flank and gain the rear of the Provincials on | 
“ Breed’s-hill, which they would have accomplished, if they | 


“had not been driven back.”—Memoirs, i, 845. 


Colonel | 


Swett, also, alluded to the ¢hree columns of troops (History, | 


83) and Mr. Frothingham (Siege, 141) has followed him; al- 
though neither of the latter two has referred to the fact 
that only the Light-infantry was the real attacking party, 


while both the Grenadiers and the Infantry were, originally, | 
merely diversions, to attract the insurgents’ attention and | 
enable th ecolumn which was advancing along the beach to | 


secure the purpose of its movemeut. 


From these authorities, it will be seen that instead of two | 
columns of Royal troops, — against the insurgents, as | 
t 


enerally supposed, there were three—one, as a feint, up the 
fill-side, against the redoubt; the second, either as a feint 
or to co-operate, on the high ground, in front of the rail- 
fence; and the third, on which devolved the great responsi- 
bility of turning the left flank of the insurgents, and attack- 


ing them in reverse, moved, on the beach of the Mystic, in | 


front of the stone-wall. 

* Colonel Prescott to John Adams, August 25, 1775; Bar- 
ty’s Massachusetts, iii, 82; Frothingham’s Siege, 188, 

t Letter from Boston to London, June 23, 1775. 

t Lieutenant D’Bernicre’s Plan of the Battle, 


* This is an error into which others beside Genera] Dear- 
born—Messrs. Frothingham, Swett, Stark, and Everett, 
for instance—have fallen. The Twenty-third Regiment of 
Foot—the Welsh Fusileers—was not in the Battle of Bun- 
ker’s-hill. The Light Company of that Regiment led the 
column of attack against the stone-wall, on the beach, and 
was terribly cut up, as will be seen in the text; but the 
Regiment itself, beyond this Company and, possibly, the 
Grenadiers, does not appear to have been in the action nor 
on the peninsula. 


t The Light Company of the Thirty-fifth Regiment was | 
moved from its place in the column which was advancing | 


along the beach, as will be seen in the text, and placed on 


the right of the Grenadiers, on the high ground.—See Lienu- | 


tenant D’Bernicre’s Map. 
Hist. Mac. VoL. m1. 23 


insurgents had were so poorly served that they 
were entirely useless for purposes of defence.| 
The shipping, however, and the batteries within 
the town, kept up such a steady and harassing 
fire on the insurgents’ works, that the Royal 
cause was subjected to no disadvantage by the 
mishap to its field-pieces;{ and, later in the day, 
they rendered most important service by subject- 
ing the Massachusetts men who were behind the 
breast-work, to an enfilading fire, and by driving 
them into the redoubt.** 

The temporary breastwork of stone, against 
which the Light-infantry was moving along the 
beach, sheltered the extreme left of the New 
Hampshire men commanded by Colonel Stark 
—the Company from Amoskeag, commanded 
by Captain John Moore; ++ and these had been 
instructed by their Colonel, to reserve their 
fire until the head of the column of Light- 


“Captain Chester to Rev. Joseph Fish, July 22, 1775; 
General Dearborn’s Account; Judge Grosvenor to Colonel 
Putnam, April 80, 1818; Swett’s History, 35; Frothingham’s 
Siege, 141. 

t Letter from Boston, July 5, 1775. 

t Letter from Boston, July 5, 1775; Stedman’s History, i, 
129; General Dearborn’s Account; Swett’s History, 33. 

§ Map by Lieutenant D’Bernicre; Swett’s History, 35; 
Frothingham’s Siege, 141. 

| Peter Brown to his mother, June 25, 1775; General Dear- 
born’s Account; Barry's Massachusetts, iii, 32; Analectic 
Magazine, xi, 255. 

‘| General Gage’s Despatch, June 25, 1775; The same to 
Earl of Dunmore, June 26, 1775; Letter from an officer, June 
23, 1775; Committee of Safety’s Narrative, July 25, 1775; 
Judge Grosvenor to Colonel Putnam, April 80, 1818; Mar- 
shall’s Washington, ii, 291, 293; Ramsay’s Histary, i, 202, 
203; Barry’s Massachusetts, iii, 31. 

** Vide page 350, post. 

tt Military History of New Hampshire—Adjutant-gener- 
al’s Report for 1866, ii, 270, 271; Stark’s Memoir and Cor- 
respondence of General Stark, 81. 
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‘infantry, which was approaching, should have 


“reached a designated spot, some eight or ten | 


“sods distant.* At the same time, the rail- 
fence, on the high bank, against which the 
Grenadiers and their flank Company were 
‘moving in a parallel column, was manned 
with the remainder of the New Hampshire 
troops commanded by Colonel Stark; by those, 
from the same Colony, commanded by Colonel 


Reid; and by the four incomplete Companies of 


Connecticut men, commanded by Captain Knol- 
‘ton, to all of whom and to their temporary 
shelter, allusion has already been made. Col- 
-onel Stark, in person, commanded on the extreme 
left of this rail-fence, directly above the tempo- 
‘vary wall on the beach, to which we have just 


hhis men at the fence to reserve their fire until 
“the half-gaiters of the approaching Grenadiers 
should become distinctly visible. The Connecti- 


cut men, who occupied the rail-fence on the | 
right of the New Hampshire men, are said to | 


have been instructed, in like manner, by their 
‘officers, to withhold their fire also until they 
should see the whites of the Grenadiers’ eyes.{ 
When the Grenadiers and Light-infantry 
reached the points which had been thus desig- 
nated as the “ dead-lines” of their respective 
lines of march, the insurgents opened upon them 
a well-directed and rapid fire; and entire ranks 
were mowed down in an instant, with terrible 
accuracy.§ Both the Grenadiers, on the bank, 
and the Light-infantry, on the beach, of course, 
were immediately thrown into the utmost disor- 
der, and fell back, discomfited, beyond the range 


of the insurgents’ fire; and there, under cover } 


of an unevenness in the ground,{ the former, 
were rallied, and, soon after, returned to the at- 


* General Dearborn's Account; General Wilkinson’s Me- 
moir, i. 845; Everett’s Stark, 60; Militar a of New 
Hampshire—Adjutant-general’s Report for 1866, ti, 271. 

t General Wilkinson's Memoir, i, 
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¢ Captain Chester said (Letter to Rev. Joseph Fish) “ our | 


** given;”’ Captain Hide (Account) said “ Captain Nolton 


— ordered their men not to fire till the word was | 


“gave orders to the men not to fire till the enemy had | 


“got within fifteen rods, and then not till the word was 
* given ;” Colonel Swett, anxious to serve General Putnam, 
eaid, (History, 83) “ Putnam rode through the line, and or- 
“ dered that no one should fire till they arrived within eight 
*‘ rods, nor any fill commanded.”’ 


§ Judge Winthrop’s statement in 7ie Analectic Maga- | 


zine for March, 1818. See also the letter from ‘‘ Boston, 


** July 5, 1775," in The Detail and Conduct of the American | 
War; General Wilkinson’s Memoir, i, 846; Farmer's Bel- | 


knaps New Hampshire, |, 859; Ramsay's History, i, 203; 
Samuel Gray to Mr. Dyer, July 12, 1775. 

The Committee of Safety (Narrative of July 25) referred to 
the obstinacy of the defence of the stone-wall on “the 
“* beach ;” but gave no particulars, 

! General Wilkinson's Memoir, i, 846; General Dearborn's 
Account; Judge Grosvenor to Colonel Putnam, April 30, 
1818; Swett's History, 35; Captain Chester to Rev. Joseph 
Fish, July 22, 1775; Everett's Stark, 60; Peabody's Put- 
nam, 174; Frothingham’s Warren, 517; Military History 
of a w Hampshire—Adjutant-general’s Report for 1866, 

1 


i, 271. 
4 General Wilkinson Memoir, i, 846. 


(June, 


tack,*—the Light-infantry, also re-forming and 
co-operating with them, on ,the bank, as far as 
they were able to do so.t The Grenadiers and 
the Light-infantry, thus re-formed, with singu- 
lar bravery, moved against the fence and the 


| wall a second time; but the insurgents con- 


centrated their defence, and with the same 


| steadiness and accuracy as before, poured upon 


the shortened line of their assailants, another 
fire which was as murderous as the first. Again 
the Royal troops were repulsed; and a second 
time they fell back, scathed but not dis- 
honored.{ But the end of this terrible slaugh- 
ter was not yet. The pride of the officers and 
the obstinacy of the troops could not quietly 


| submit to even this renewed disaster; and again 
referred; and he is said,t+ also, to have ordered | 


the shattered Companies of Grenadiers and 
Light-infantry were re-formed, and with a still 
more shortened line than they had previously 
presented, and with depressed spirits, they ap- 
proached the fence, the third time.§ They were 
repulsed a third time; and the obstinacy of 
these assaults, as well as the deliberate coolness 
of the defence, is seen in the appalling record of 
the casualties of the day—ninety-six dead bodies 
being piled on the beach, for instance, beside 
those which were merely wounded, of the Light- 
infantry who were expected to carry off the 
laurels of victory ;1 while every man, save three, 
of the Light Company of the Thirty-fifth, which 
flanked the Grenadiers, on the high bank, above, 
was either killed or wounded,** 


on a Wilkinson’s Memoir, i, 846; General Dearborn’s 
ccount. 

t Lieutenant Page, in his Remarks on the Plan, Letters 
M M, said that the Grenadiers took round on the left of 
the Light-infantry, ‘‘ which had not been able to force the 
“enemy.” The place where the union of these two bodies 
was effected, is shown to have been on the high ground. 

t General Wilkinson’s Memoir, i, 846; General Dearborn's 
Account; Judge Grosvenor to Colonel Putnam, April 30, 
1818; Captain Chester to Rev. Joseph Fish, July 22, 1775; 
Everett’s Stark, 61: eee Putnam, 175; Farmer's 
Belknap’s Vew Hampshire, i, 359. 

The Letter from a British Officer, dated July 5th, said 
“an incessant stream of fire poured from the rebel lines, 
“seeming a continued sheet of fire for near thirty min- 
“nates.” The effect of this fire is described as follows: “Our 
“ Light-infantry were served up in Companies, against the 
“ vrass fence, without being able to peneieate: indeed, how 
“could we penetrate, most of the Grenadiers and Light- 
“infantry, the moment of presenting themselves, lost three- 
“fourths and many nine-tenths of their men. Some had 
“only eight and nine men a Company left, some only three, 
“four, and five.” 

a” General Wilkinson's Memoirs, i, 846; Everett’s Stark, 


General Dearborn said that, after the second repuise, 
“‘ only a few small detached parties again advanced, which 
“kept up a distant scattering, ineffectual fire.”"—Account. 
Judge Grosvenor also referred to only ¢wo regular attacks by 
the Light-infantry; and Colonel Swett made little mention 
of the third. It is probable, therefore, that it was not a 
general movement nor made with any energy. 

| General Wilkinson’s Memoirs, i, 846 ; Captain Chester 
to Rev. Joseph Fish, July 22, 1775. 

| Judge Winthrop’s statement—Analectic Magazine, for 
March, 1818, 

** “State of the Light Company of the Thirty-fifth,” in 
The Case of Edward Drewe. 
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During the continuance of this stubborn 
contest on the left of the insurgents’ position, 
which occupied upwards of an hour, * there 
seems to have been no serious attempt, by the left 
wing of the Royal troops, to carry either the re- 
doubt or the breastwork, although a vigorous fire 


had been kept up, in order to employ the insur- | 
gents who were posted behind those earthworks; | 


*The Letter from Boston to Scotland (June 25, 
“ fifty minutes; ” General Wilkinson (Memoirs, 1 
the Letter from Wethersfield, June 22, 1775, said * 
and a half.” 

t It has generally been considered that the stone-wall | 
and fence and the redoubt and breastwork were attacked | 
simultaneously; and writers have mostly thus treated the | 
subject. We are satisfied, however, that this is an error; | 
and to this cause we may attribute much of the confusion | 
and discussion which have ensued. | 

Messrs. Barry, Emmons, Judge Grosvenor, Peabody, Los- 
sing, Marshall, Gordon, Ramsay, Dawson, etc., are entirely | 
silent conce* aing this important preliminary movement and | 
not less important preliminary repulse; and Mr. Bancroft | 
seems to have neither heard nor read of Colonel Stark’s fore- 
thought in building the stone-wall, of the gallantry of his 
men in defending it, nor of the terrible overthrow of those 
who were unexpectedly brought before it. Colonel Swett, | 
and Mr. Frothingham, and Mr. Everett, on the other hand 
appear to have heard of the movement on the beach—of 
the advance of three columns instead of two—yet they were 
just as silent as the others, when the result of that secret 
march, made under cover of the high bank, should have | 
been the subject of their stories, 

On the other hand, General Gage, in his Despatch to the 
Home Government, said “ the Light-infantry was directed 
“to force the left point of the breastwork,* to take the rebel 
“ linein flank; the Grenadiers to attack in front; supported 
“by the Fifth and Fifty-second Battalions,”—the three col- 
umns referred to in the text; the last named of the three, 
as we shall see, serving only to amuse the insurgents who 
were behind the earthworks. It will be seen that no allusion 
was made in that plan to any offlensive movement against 
the redoubt, which was made at a different time and by 


different a 

Lieutenant Page, in his Remarks on the Plan of the Bat- 
tle, named K as ** The Order our Troops would a have 
“ Attack’d in” (instead of the Order in which they did At- 
tack) * had our Lt. Infy. been able to penetrate,’’ in some 
prior movement. He also designated L as “‘ Light Infantry 
“advancing to the Attack of the Point,” and M M as “ Grena- 
« diers taking Ground to the Left of the Lt. Infy. which had 
“ not been able to force the Enemy,” in some prior move- | 
ment. So far as Lieutenant Page \s concerned, therefore, 
the Light-infantry had already confronted the insurgents 
and been considered as repulsed, before either of the other 
arms of the service had been united with it or brought be- | 
fore an enemy. 

General Wilkinson, on the authority of General Stark, 
said, (Memoir, t 845) that while the assaults were being 
made on the rail-fence and the stone-wall, the fire on the 
redoubt was feeble and at long range, Me nt | witha 
“design to draw the attention of Colonel Prescott”; and 
on page 847, he said “after the third repulse of the Light- 
“infantry, and whilst the attack was carried against the re- 
“doubt, Btark’s men, behind the post and rail fence, were 
“unassailed and unoccupied,” 

The writer of the Letter to Scotland (‘‘ Boston, June 25, 
“ 1775) said that after the debarkation of the troops at Moul- 
ton’s-point, “after resting the men a few minutes, they 
“marched on to dislodge the rebels from some posts they 
“had taken on the back of the hill. In half an hour after, 
“the Forty-seventh Regiment, part of the Thirty-fifth; and 
“a Battalion of Marines, followed, and landed where there 
“formerly was a battery in Charlestown”—a clear indica- 
tion that the attacks on the stone-wall and the fence preced- 
ed that which was made on the redoubt and breastwork. 
But the writer goes on to describe the hay-stuffed rail- 


1775) said | 
847) and | 
an hour 


posed the breastwork ‘extended to the 


* General Gage su 
-fence, therefore, is always merged by 


Mystic; and the rai. 
him into the former. 


| and | 
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but the third repulse of the Grenadiers and Light- 
infantry probably convinced General Howe of 


fence, and the obstinacy of its defence, which lasted “ fifty 

“minutes; ” and then says “ As soon as the troops had dis- 

“lodged this body, one party of our men came up on one 
| “side and another on the other side of the re ¢, and 
“stormed and carried it in a few minutes "—proving, be- 
yond a doubt, that the series of attacks on the redoubt was 
entirely distinct from the series of attacks on the fence and 
the wall, and at a different time. 

The Rev. Peter Thacher (Manuscript Account, in the li- 
brary of the American Antiquarian Society at Worcester) 
said “The retreat of this handfull of brave men ” [ Colonel 
Prescott’s command) “‘wd have been effectually cut off 
“had it not have happened that the flanking party wh 
“ was to have surrounded the fort on the back side was kept 
“back by a party of provincials who fought wh the utmost 
“ saaeets, & (kept the enemy upon the beach from advanc- 
“ing*) kept ym from advancing [at ali from the water 
“ side*) further yan ye beach.” 

The Massachusetts Committee of Safety, also, (Narrative, 
July 25, 1775) first described the series of attacks on the 
Massachusetts troops, in the redoubt; and, having con- 
cluded that description, it proceeded to speak of the ser- 
vices of ‘‘a party of Provincials,” in checking “a flanking- 
Pr et | of the enemy, which was to have come up on the 
“back of the redoubt,” for the purpose of cutting off the 
retreat of the Massachusetts men on the hill. It gave due 


| credit for the result of the service, thus rendered; but it 


entered into no details of what was a distinct operation, by 
other troops than the men of Massachusetts, whose conduct, 


| only, was within its jurisdiction. Isaac Lothrop, a member 


of the Massachusetts Provincial Congress (Letter to Thad- 
deus Burr) also referred to “our men” and “ our lines,” 


| without referring to the men or the lines of other Colonies ; 


and Colonel Prescott and ve Chester, each true to the 
same local crmpaty, described only those portions of the 
ement in which their people respectively participated, 
eft allelse uncared for—the former seeming to know, 
only, that ‘‘a party of Hampshire, in conjunction with some 
“other forces, lined a fence at the distance of three-score 
“rods back of the fort, partly to the North”; and the 


| latter, while he knew that the royal troops moved against 


the insur-ents “in three or four solid Columns,” part of 


| them ‘very near the Mystic,” with a determination “to 


‘‘outflank our men, and surround them and the fort,” 
seemed to know next to nothing concerning the operations 
in front of the breastwork and redoubt. at the Massa- 
chusetts men had done seemed to possess no interest to 
either the New Hampshire or the Connecticut men, and re- 
ceived no portion of their attention; and the Massachusetts 
men—writers, as well as soldiers—entirely reciprocated. It 
has been this local exclusiveness which has confused nearly 
all subsequent writers and produced confusion where none 
should have been found. 

Doctor Ramsey (History of the Revolution, 1, 203, oe 
ed with i, 202) also discrim{nated between the series of at- 
tacks on ‘‘ the breastwork and redoubt ” and those on “ the 
‘left pomt of the former "—elsewhere said to have been at 
“the bottom of the hill” (p. 201)—and we are informed b 
the family of General Stark (Stark's Life and Correspond- 
ence of Stark, 30, 31) that when the redoubt was attacked, the 
men at the rail-fence and onthe beach asked permission 
to leave their pecmeens and fall on the rear of the regulars, 
and ‘‘could hardly be prevented,” notwithstanding their 
want of bayonets and scarcity of powder. Surely no active 
enemy was then in front of the stone-wall or the rail-fence, 

There were good reasons for the capprcenes of the details 
of this portion of the narrative, by Generals Gage and Bur- 
goyne, and the great body of Loyal writers—English and 
American, 

From these authorities, as well as from the fact that sound 
professional judgment would necessarily lead to such a sep- 
aration of the movements (Glenie’s Thomson’s Military 
Memoirs, 464) we have been led to the conclusion referred to. 


* The sentences thus designated, printed in Italics and en- 
closed in brackets, are erased in the manuscript; but the 
sense has not been affected by the words which were substi- 
tuted. That the movement on the left of the insurgents’ 

| lines was entirely independant of that on the earthworks is 

| clearly indicated, 
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the hopelessness of his original undertaking, and 
led him to make an entirely new disposition of his 
command. He accordingly allowed the shattered 
fragments of the eleven Companies of Light- 
troops—those which had escaped from the terri- 
ble ordeal to which they had been exposed in 
front of the rail-fence and stone-wall, on the 
extreme right of his line of attack—to amuse 
and hold in check those whom they had recently 
assaulted, while he should direct his attention 
to the right of the insurgents’ position—the re- 
doubt and the breastwork—in which were only 
the handful of Massachusetts men, commanded 
by Colonel Prescott, and the very few stragglers 
who had ventured to assist them.* 

The Royal forces which were brought against 
these new points of attack extended along the 
entire front of the unfinished breastwork and 
around the Eastern, Southern, and South-west- 
ern fronts of the redoubt; and the line, com- 
mencing on its extreme right, was composed of 
some of the fragments of the unfortunate Gren- 
adiers who had been repulsed so disastrously in 


front of the rail-fence, on the left of the insur- | 


gents’ works, the Fifth, Fifty-second, Thirty- 


eighth, and Forty-third Regiments of Foot, three | 


Companies of Light-infantry belonging, respect- 


ively, to the Eighteenth, Twenty-second, and Six- | 


ty-third Regiments of Foot, three Companies of 


Grenadiers, belonging, respectively, to the same | 
Regiments, a Battalion of Marines, the Forty- | 


seventh Regiment of Foot, and a second Bat- 


talion of Marines+—the Grenadiers, Light-in- | 


fantry, and Marines, and the Forty-seventh Re- 
giment, who were on the extremé left of the 
assailants’ line, constituting the Reserve which 
had been thrown over to the peninsula, earlier in 


the day. General Pigot commanded ;§ and as | 


the Royal troops slowly || and steadily closed 
their lines around the earthworks—staggering 
as they went, under the weight of heavy knap- 
sacks and haversacks containing three days’ 
rations, obstructed by unmown grass and inter- 
secting fences, and sweltering under the heat of 


an unusually hot Summer’s sun {—the Massachu- | 


* General Dearborn’s Notes on M. de Bernicre’s Plan of | 


the Battle; General Wilkinson's Memoir, i, 847. 
+ Maps by Lieutenants Page and D’Bernicre. 
t Vide pages 838, 340, 342, ante. 


§ General Gage’s Despatch, June 25, 1775; Lieutenant | 


Hall's History of the Civil War, i, 79; Stedman’s Jistory, 


i, 126; Lamb’s Journal of Occurrences, 30; Impartial His- | 


tory of the War, 210; History of the War in America, i, 88 ; 
Gordon’s History, ii, 41. 

i Committee of Safety's Narrative, July 25, 1775; Mili- 
tary Repository, i, 12; History of War in America, i, 83; 
Impartial History of the War, 210; General Gage's Des- 

tch, June 25, 1175; Heath's Memoir, 19 ; The Thacher 
Manuscript ; Ramsay’s History, i, 202; Hubley'’s History, i, 
287. 

J Stedman’s History, i, 128; General Burgoyne to Lord 
Stanley, June 25, 1775; Frothingham's Warren, 518 ; His- 
torical Record of 1 Vth Foot, 64; Liistorical Record of Xth 
Foot, 38; Heath’s Memoire, 19. 
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| setts men who opposed them, a mere handful of 
| “perhaps one hundred and fifty men,” manfully 
| prepared to receive them. The works sheltered 
| the insurgents and afforded resting-places, en 
barbette, for their well-tried pieces; and the assail- 
| ants, as they slowly toiled up the hill-side, halt- 
| ing at intervals to allow the Artillery to play on 
| the earthworks,* presented to the undisciplined 
|marksmen, within the lines, most admirable 
targets, on which, at short distance,t they sternly 
| threw their rapid and unerring fire.t 
On the extreme left of the line of attack, 
| where the Marines and the Forty-seventh were 
| posted, it was evidently galled, as it advanced, 
| by an oblique fire which was poured upon it bya 
| party of insurgents—said to have been a portion 
| of those who had fallen back from Charlestown, 
| commanded by Captain Nutting§—who had 
| thrown themselves into a barn which stood to 
| the North-westward of the redoubt;] and its 
| progress was checked by the necessity which 
| existed to dislodge these unwelcome intruders— 
| a process which was accomplished only by de- 
taching the Marines and the Regiment referred 
| to, from the main body, and bringing them 
directly against the barn and those who occu- 
pied it.4] 

It was at this time, and probably from this 
fire, that General Howe conceived that he had 
been fired upon from the houses in Charlestown,** 
and sent a request to Boston that that flourish- 
ing town should be set on firett—a request which 
was complied with by the discharge of carcases 


* General Gage's Despatch, June 25, 1775; Marshall’s 
Washington, ii, 291 ; Ramsay’s History, i, 202; Gordon's 
\ History, ii, 41; History of War in America, i, 88; Impar- 

tial History of the War in America, 210; Military Reposi- 
tory, 1, 11; Heath’s Memoirs, 19. 

Stedman (History, i, 126) supposed this fire was from the 
field-pieces and howitzers which were sent from Boston, but 
the fleld-pieces having been unable to proceed with the 
| attacking columns, the fire must have been from the ship- 
ping. See Barry’s Massachusetts, iii, 31: Frothingham’s 
aw 189; Lieutenant Hall’s History of the Civil War, i, 

; etc. 

t It was said by the Com -ittee of Safety that the insur- 
gents reserved their fire until the Royal troops “‘ came within 
* ten or twelve rods, and then began a furious discharge of 
“firearms.” See, also, Gordon’s History, ii, 243; The 
| Thacher Mannecript ; Stedman’s History, i, 126. 
+ Committee of Safety’s Narrative, July 25, 1775; Heath's 
| Memoirs, 19; Gordon’s History, ii, 483; Thacher'’s Military 
| Journal, 271; Letterfrom Boston, June 25, 1775; The Thach- 
er Manuscript; Isaac Lothrop to Thaddeus Burr, June 22, 
1775; Marshall’s Washington, ii, 292; Ramsay’s History, i, 
202; Military Repository, i,12 ; Analectic Magazine, xi, 152. 

§ Swett’s History, 27. 

a a by Lieutenant D’Bernicre; Barry’s Massachusetts, 
ji, 31. 

‘| Map by Lieutenant D’Bernicre. 

** General Gage’s Despatch, June 25, 1775; The same to 
Earl of Dunmore, June 26, 1775; General Burgoyne to 
Lord Stanley, June 25, 1775; Stedman’s History, i, 126; 
Lamb’s Journal of Occurrences, 31; History of War in 
America, i, 88; Impartial History of the War, 210; Gen- 
eral Burgoyne, in the House of Commons, February 20, 
1776.—Parliamentary Register, iii, 340; Mr. Hulton’s Letter. 
| tt General Burgoyne to Lord Stanley, June 25, 1775. 
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from the battery at Copp’s-hill* and by small | 


parties of Marines sent ashore from the shipping, | 
for that purpose.t The greater part of the | 
buildings in the village were destroyed,} with- 

out affording the least possible service to the | 
Royal cause—even the wind shifted and carried | 
away the smoke which, before, might have | 
served as a shelter for the troops, as they moved | 
up the slopes of Breed’s-hill, for the assault on | 
the earthworks.§ 


wall; and so heavy were the losses and so appall- 
ing the insurgents’ fire, that General Pigot was 
compelled to order the entire line to fall back* 
—an Order which was so generally and heartily 
obeyed by the Royal troops that “ it required the 
“utmost exertion in all the officers, from the 
“General to the Subalterns, to repair the dis- 
“order which the hot and unexpected fire had 
“ produced.”+ 

It is said that the officers found great diffi- 


Nor was the extreme right of the line—the | culty in rallying the soldiers; some of whom 
Grenadiers and the Fifth and Fifty-second Regi- | are reported to have run as far as the beach, 
ments-—less severely handled by the insurgents be- | and actually re-entered the boats which had 
hind the breastwork than was the extreme left by | brought them from Boston;{ but they finally 
the insurgents within the barn. The Regiments | succeeded in re-forming their columns and re- 


referred to, with the Artillery, had served as one | turning to the assault. 


The insurgents, nerved 


of the covering-parties of the Light-infantry ; | by their continued successes and becoming more 


and, as such, they had confronted the unfinished | 


breastwork and the Eastern face of the redoubt, | 


steady and deliberate in their new vocation, 
allowed the assailants to approach still nearer 


for more than an hour, while the contest had | than before, and then opened upon them “a 
been raging, on their right, on the bank and the | “ continuous steam of fire,” with what seemed 


beach of the Mystic. 


When the plan of opera- | to be a more fatal result. 


Notwithstanding the 


tions was changed, and they became, instead of | most strenuous efforts of their officers, the sol- 
a cover, a portion of the main line of attack, | diers turned and fled in greater disorder than 
they gallantly pressed forward toward the breast- | before; and victory seemed to rest among the 
work, on their front, bayonet in hand, and as | insurgents.§ 


gallantly carried it, notwithstanding the sturdi- | 


ness with which it was defended. The honors | 


The assailants were driven back with the most 
terrible loss |—indeed, so destructive was the 


of victory, however, were enjoyed by them for | fire, that General Howe is said to have been left 


a few minutes only, since they were immediately 
exposed to a most terrible cross-fire from the re- 
doubt, on their left, and the rail-fence, on their 
right ; and, with sadly thinned ranks, they were | 


quickly compelled to abandon their acquisition | 


and to fall back in the utmost disorder. | 


Along the entire line ofearthworks, indeed, the | 


insurgents behind the intrenchments as steadily 
and as successfully resisted the assault by the 


Royal troops as those on the left had done, from | 


behind the rail-fence and the temporary stone- 


* Genera) Burgoyne to Lord Stanley, June 25, 1775 ; Letter 
from Boston to Scotland, June 25, 1775; Provincial Congress 
to Continental Congress, June 20, 1775; Gordon’s History, 
fi, 42; Lieutenant Hall’s History of Civil War, i, 79: Hub- 
ley’s History, i, 287. 

t Gordon’s History, ii, 42; Hubley’s History, i, 287. 

tGeneral Gage to the Earl of Dunmore, June 26, 1775; 
General Burgoyne to Lord Stanley, June 25, 1775; Letter 
from Boston, June 23, 1775; Provincial Congress to Conti- 
nental Congress, June 20, 1775; The same to the Albany 
Committee, June 28, 1775; Committee of Safety’s Narrative, 
July 25, 1775; General Dearborn’s Account; Isaac Lothrop 
to Thaddeus Burr, June 22, 1775; Marshall’s Was/ing- 
ton, ii, 291; Snow’s History of Boston ,308, 309 ; Frothingham’s 
History of Charlestown, 367, 368; Stedman’s History, i, 126; 
Thacher’s Military Journal, 28; Gordon's History, li, 42. 

Paul Allen (History of American Revolution, i, 259) sup- 
pas Charlestown was set on fire defore General Howe 
anded at Moulton’s-point. 5 

§ Committee of Safety’s Narrative, July 25, 1775; Editor- 
ial, dated “ Camuriner, June 22, 1775,” in Force’s Ameri- 
can Archives, IV, ii, 1862 : The Thacher Manuscript; Ana- 
lectic oe xi, 152 : Gordon’s History, ti, 42; Hubiey’s 
History, i, 287 ; Botta’s History, i, 205. 


nearly alone, so many of those who were near 
him having been either killed or wounded; % 
and so perfectly were the assailants demoralized, 
that many of them fled, in their terror, a second 
time, to their beats.** 

At thiscritical moment,had the insurgents been 
strong enough, in front, to have taken advantage 


* Letter from Boston, July 5, 1775; General Burgoyne to 
Lord Stanley, June 25, 1775, 

General Burgoyne ‘‘ allowed that the troops gave way a 
* little at one time, because they were flanked by the fire 
‘out of the houses, at Charlestown.”—Debate on Mr. Fox’s 
motion, February 20,1776. (Parliamentary Register, ili, 340.) 

t+ Stedman’s History, i, 127. See, also, Heath’s Memoir, 
19; The Thacher be ne Gordon’s History, li, 44; 
Marshall’s Washington, ii, ; Historical Record of the 
Fourth Foot, 64. 

t The Thacher Manuscript; Gordon’s History,ii, 44 ; An- 
alectic Magazine, xi, 152; Bancroft’s History, vii, 424; 
Thacher’s Military Journal, 27. 

§ Bancroft's History, vii, 425; Heath's Memoir, 19; 
Analectic Magazine, xi, 152; Gordon’s History, ti, 44; 
Thacher’s Military Journal, 27; Historical Record of the 
Fourth Foot, 64; Historical Re cord of the Tenth Foot, 38; 
Committee of Safety’s Narrative, July 25, 1775; Marshall’s 
Washington, ii, 292; The Thacher Manuscript. 

| Stedman’s History, i, 128; Lieutenant Hall’s History of 
Civil War, 80; Letter from Boston, June 25, 1775; Heath’s 
Memoirs, 19 ; Bancroft’s History, vii, 424; Analectic Mag- 
azine, xi, 152 ; Gordon’s History, ii, 48, 44; Thacher’s Mili- 
tary Journal, 27 ; Historical Record of the Fourth Foot, 
64; Historical Record of the Tenth Foot, 48; Marshall’s 
Washington, ii, 292; Swett’s History, 38, 89. 

{ Lieutenant Hall’s History of the Civil War, 1,80 ; Sted- 
man’s History, i, 127; Marshall’s Washington, li, 292; Bar- 
ry’s Massachusetts, tii, 35 ; Frothingham’s Siege, 145 ; Zis- 


| tory of Warin America, i, 88; Impartial History of the 


i Maps by Lieutenants Page and D’Bernicre, and Gen- | 


era] Dearborn; Wilkinson’s Memoir, i, 846. 


| 


War, 210: Letter from Boston, June 25, 1775. 
** The Thacher Manuscript. 
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of their success by promptly falling on the 
broken ranks of their terrified assailants, the 
Royal troops would have been most disastrously 
defeated, and the Royal cause, in America, irre- 
trievably lost; but those in front were few in 
number and nearly without ammunition, and 
those on Bunker’s-hill, in the rear, regarded their 
personal safety as of more importance than 
the common cause could be—the 
ranks of the assailants were, therefore, allowed 
to remain undisturbed; and their officers 


were enabled, soon after, to rally them for a| 


final and more successful charge.* 


In this work of re-organization, General | 
He had | 


Henry Clinton rendered great service. 
witnessed the operations on the peninsula, from 


the battery on Copp’s-hill, in Boston ; and he had | 


evidently noticed, also, all the peculiarities of 
the insurgents’ positions and all those of the 


Royal troops who had attacked them. Hastening | 
across the river,t he arrived at Charlestown | 


immediately after the command of General 
Pigot had fallen back, a second time discomfited, 


from before the insurgents’ earthworks ; and he | 


not only infused sufficient confidence in the ter- 
ror-stricken fugitives to enable them to re-form 
their lines of attack; but, “ by a happy manceu- 
“ vre, almost instantaneously brought them back 
“to a charge.” tf 


The Royal troops, thus reassured, once more | 


ascended the hill,—General Clinton command- 


ing the extreme left, General Pigot the centre, and | 
General Howe the extreme right,§—with thinner | 


ranks but greater promise of success. They 


had been relieved of the burden of their knap- | 


sacks and haversacks—some of them are said to 


have also donned their coats |—they were, there- | 
fore, in light marching order ; and, as the insur- | 
gents’ supply of ammunition was nearly exhaust- 

| 


19; The Thacher Manuscript; Gordon's 
man’s History, i, 127; Analectic Maga- | 
zine, xi, 158; Historical Record of the I Vth Foot, 64; Com- 
mittee of Safety’s Narrative, July 25, 1775; Marshall’s 
Washington, ii, 292, 293. 

t The Letter from Boston dated July 5, 1775, and Mrs. 


* Heath’s Memoir. 
His , li, 44; Sted 


Mercy Warren (History of American Revolution, i, 218) 
said that General Clinton carried with him a reinforcement ; 
but while we concede the evident importance of the Letter 
referred to, and as willingly admit that Mrs. Warren judi- 
omy employed the unusual opportunities which she pos- 
sessed for obtaining correct information, we do not find 
eufficient reason, elsewhere, for crediting that portion of 
the narratives in question 


If, however, General Clinton really carried a reinforce- | 
im, it must have been the Second Battalion of | 
Marines, which appears to have been represented inthe ac- | 


ment with hi 


tion, if it was not present, en massé, as a Battalion. 
to Lord Stanley, June 25, 1775; Gordon’s History, fi, 44; 
Thacher’s Jilitary Journal, 27; Swett’s History, 41. 

We suppose that this “happy mancuvre” was simply 
the laying aside of the knapsacks, and haversacks, and 
military coats of the soldiers, hereafter referred to. 

§ The Maps of Lieutenants D’Bernicre and Page; Wilkin- 
son’s Memoir, i, 846. 

1 Doctor Dexter, in The Analectic Magazine, xi, 257; 
Swett’s History, 42; Barry’s Massachusetts, ili, 87. 


shattered | 


+ Stedman’s History, i, 127. See, also, General Burgoyne 


ed, within the works, the assailants were to he 
| met no longer by the terrible fire of musketry 
| which had hitherto proved so disastrous. , 

The spirit with which General Clinton en- 
| tered the field very soon extended to his com- 
| mand; and ina particular manner the left of 
| the line distinguished itself by the resolute 
| promptness of its advance ;* although the right, 
where General Howe commanded, notwith- 
standing it had shared in the disasters attend- 
ing the movement of the Light-infantry and 
Grenadiers, earlier in the day, seemed, by its 
cool and steady deportment, to be disposed to 
contend for the empty honors of victory. The 
lines steadily and slowly closed around the 
redoubt,t in which, with his gallant one hundred 
and fifty, with little ammunition, the master- 
spirit of the insurgents fearlessly and almost 
noiselessly awaited their coming; and as the 
fragile earthwork became more and more en- 
circled in the resistless embrace of its deter- 
mined adversary, the blood of its defenders 
coursed rapidly, but steadily and unmistakea- 
bly, toward their head, and nerved him for 
the discharge of the important duties—the clos- 
ing duties of the hour—which evidently 
awaited him. As the Royal troops ascended 
the hill, the breastwork was abandoned and its 
defenders were gathered into the redoubt{—as 
the energies of a strong man are sometimes 
concentrated, on the approach of death, for 
the desperate purpose of resisting to the latest 
moment, his inevitable destiny. 

The little stock of ammunition which the insur- 
gents had brought with them—they had received 
no more from the main-land—was nearly exhaust- 
ed; § and the few remaining artillery cartridges— 
then their only magazine—were despoiled of 
their powder — itself unsuitable for small 





* General Burgoyne gave General Clinton great credit; 
and the fact is evident that his “‘ happy maneuvre ” turned 
the fortunes of the day. See, also, Swett’s History, 41; 
Stedman’s History, i, 127. 

t The Thacher Manuscript; Wilkinson’s Jfemoir, 


846, 847; 

t+ The Thacher Manuscript; The Committee of Safety’s 

Narrative, July 25, 1775; Gordon’s History, ii, 44; Swett’s 

History, 43; Thacher’s Military Journal, 27; Analectic 

Magazine, xi, 153; Ramsay's History, i, 203; Hubley’s His- 
| tory, i, 289. 

Mr. Andrews (History of the War, i, 302;) Mr Barry 
| (History of Massachusetts, \ii, 36 ;) Judge Marshall (Life of 
Washington, ii, 293;) Mr. Eliot (Letter of June 19, 1775;) and 
The Historical Record of the Fifth Foot (page 42) indicate 
that this fire was from the shipping rather than from the 
fleld-pieces. 

§ The Thacher Manuscript; Colonel Prescott to John 
Adams, August 25, 1775; Letter from Cambridge, June 
27, 1775; Committee of Safety to Albany Committee, June 
28, 1775; Heath’s Memoir, 19; Governor Trumbull to Baron 
van der Capallen, August 81, 1779: ZWistory of War in 
America, i, 84; Analectic Magazine, xi, 153; Thacher's 
Military Journal, 27, 30; Marshall’s Washington, ii, 293 ; 
Ramsay’s History, i, 203; Gordon’s History, ti, 44; Wilkin- 
son’s Memoir, i, 847 : Swett’s Ilistory, 39 ; Ticknor’s Pres- 
| cott, 458; Tudor’s Otis, 470. 
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arms ;*—those who possessed bayonets were post- 


ed where it was supposed the assailants would first 


appear; + and those whose pieces wore no bay- 
onets were posted in the rear, with the little 
stock of powder, ready to throw their fire in 
whichever direction it should seem to be most 
needed.t Thus disposed by the remarkable man 
who was their leader, the brave one hundred and 
fifty—truly great, notwithstanding they were, 


legally, traitors—stood, fearlessly awaiting the | 


approach, within striking distance, of their gal- 
lant adversaries. 


The right wing of the Royal troops mean- | 
while approached the North-eastern angle of | 


the redoubt, where the breastwork terminated ; 
and from the deserted lines of the latter, stretch- 
ing off some twenty rods further tothe right, 
no longer was turned upon the assailants the 
murderous cross-fire which, before, had snatch- 
ed from them, for the hour, the victory which 
was theirs. Past the blind, and through the 
sally-port, and over the rude parapet the hope- 


ful Grenadiers pushed their doubtful way ; and, | 


on the right at least, the day was lost and won.§ 


On the left of the line, the assault was equally | 
Grena- | 


vigorous and equally successful. The 


diers of the Sixty-third Regiment were said to | 
have led the assailants, on that flank; and as | 
their Captain, Stopford, cheered them onward, 


he fell, wounded, on the hill-side. Lieutenant 


Dalrymple, the second in command, sprang | 


forward to the post of honor which had been 
thus vacated; but, a few minutes after, as he 
mounted the temporary earthwork with a shout 


of “The day is our’s!” he, too, paid the price | 
of his renown, among the dead and wounded | 
who simultaneously fell on either hand of him. | 
As the rear rank pushed forward to the places | 
which the front had filled, a Sergeant, it is said, | 


assumed the vacant command; and with an appeal 


to their soldierly pride, to ‘* Conquer or Die,” he | 


led the head of the column over the Western 
flank of the works, and gained a footing within 
the redoubt.' 

Nor was the front of the redoubt less gal- 
lantly approached, nor less vigorously  at- 
tacked, nor less triumphantly carried. At the 
Southernmost angle of its Southern front, a 
tree overhung the slender earthwork ; { 


* Judge Prescott’s MS. Memoir; Frothingham’s Siege, 
147,148; Swett’s ZTistory, 40. 

Doctor Grant (Letter of June 23, 1775,) says that many of 
the Royal Troops were wounded with old nails and small 
omnes of iron, which had been used instead of balls. 

t Judge Prescott’s MS. Memoir; Frothingham’s Sicge, 
147, 148, 150. 

t Swett’s History, 43; Frothingham's Siege, 150. 


§ Judge Prescott s MS. Memoir; Wilkinson's Memoirs, | 


i, 847; Frothingham’s Siege, 150. 

| Letter from Wethersfield, June 22, 1775: Frothingham's 
Siege, 150; Lieutenant Clark’s Jmpartial and Authentic 
Narrative of the Battle—cited by Mr. Frothingham. 

Map by Lieutenant Page; Frothingham’s Siege, 150. 
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it is said,* we know not how truly, that its 
friendly aid was invoked to assist the soldiery, 
headed by General Pigot, in person, in scaling 
the parapet. 

The Eastern, Southern, and Western fronts 
of the redoubt were thus, simultaneously, scaled - 
and simultaneously, in front and on either 
flank, the one hundred: and fifty were- 
confronted, hand to hand and face to face, 
with those who, without being heartily their 
enemies, had been most resolutely their assail- 
ants. The contest within the redoubt was 
an unequal one; but as the insurgents continued 
to defend themselves, as best they could, with 
their clubbed firearms and with stones, it was se- 
vere and uncompromising.t No evidence was 
given by them, of any desire to capitulate; nor 
was there any appearance among them of any in- 
dividual willirgness to surrender as prisoners of 
state—prisoners of war they could not be. 
Overpowered, but not conquered; free men, not 
| captives; unabated rebels in arms, not obedient 
and loyal subjects; surrounded by the King’s 
soldiery, bearing the King’s arms, and _profess- 
ing to be lovers of the King’s person and Goy- 
ernment—with their faces toward their enemies ; 
their enemies admiring their resolute bray- 
| ery and sympathising with them in many of 
| their complaints of oppression—the handful who 
| had defended the redoubt and the breastwork, or 
those of it who remained to tell the story of 
its gallantry, gradually fell back, through the 
gathering crowds of soldiers ; and by five o'clock 
the places, on Breed’s-hill, which they had im- 
mortalized, knew them no more. 

The fugitives, as they fell back from the re- 
doubt, were so completely intermingled with 
the crowd of soldiery which was gathering 
around it, that to fire on them would have been 
| as disastrous to friends as to foes; and the strong 
arms and resolute wills which controlled the 
clubbed small-arms which the insurgents carried 
and sometimes brought down on an impertinent 
head, frequently opened a way for them, as they 
retreated toward Bunker’s-hili.§ They were 
joined, too, as they fell back, by the diminished 
parties of Connecticut and New Hampshire men, 





and | 


* Frothingham's Siege, 150; Swett’s History, 44. 

+ The Thacher Manuscript; Judge Presco't’s MS, Mem- 
oir; Committee of Safety's Narrative, July 25, 1775; Thach- 
er's Military Journal,28: Gordon's History, ii, 45; Mar- 
shall’s Washington, ii, 293; Ramsay's History, i, 204; Hub- 
ley’s History, i, 289; Botta’s History, i, 206; Analectic Mag- 
azine, xi, 158; Barry's Massachusetts, iii, 37; Frothingham’s 
Warren, 517. 

t General Gage’s Despatch, June 25, 1775; The same to 
the Earl of Dunmore, June 26, 1775: Provincial Congress to 
Continental Congress, June 20, 1775; Judge Prescott’s MS. 
Memoir; Samuel Gray to Mr. Dyer, July 12, 1775: Ramsay's 
History, i, 203 ; Frothingham’s Warren, 517: Barry’s Mas- 
sachusetta, iii, 88; Gordon's Tistory, ti, 45, 46. Ss 

§ Frothingham’s Siege, 150, 151; Judge Prescott’s MS 
Memoir. 
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led by Knolton, and Stark, and Reed—all that 
remained of those who had so bravely and suc- 
cessfully controlled the fortunes of the day, on 
the left of the redoubt, at the rail-fence and on 
the beach ; *—and, soon after, as they approached 
Bunker’s-hill, they were met by the cowardly 
skulkers, headed by their noisy and mischievous 
master-spirit, who plied them with empty taunts, 
and silly reproaches, and loud-toned entreaties 
to renew acontest from which, terror-stricken or 
with adverse hopes, the blustering cowards had 
steadily and timidly withheld themselves.t 

The resolute perseverance of Captain Trevett 
secured to the insurgents one of the six field- 
pieces which, earlier in the day, had been taken 
to the peninsula:{ five were left, to recom- 


pense, as best they might, the losses of the | 


day, and to serve as trophies, such as they 
were, of “The Battle of Bunker’s-hill.”§ The 
intrenching-tools, concerning which General 
Putnam had showed more solicitude than for 
the result of the battle, were also left in the 
hands of the assailants ;|} and these, with the 
unfinished earthworks, and the barricade of rails 
and newly made hay, and the tottering stone-wall 
on the beach, and the thirty desperately wound- 
ed prisoners,] and the piles of slaughtered sol- 


* Committee of Safety’s Narrative, June 25, 1775; Letter 
from Boston. July 5, 1775; Wilkinson’s Memoirs, i, 847 ; Bar- 

"s Massachusetts, iii, 38; Analectic Magazine, xi, 153; Mar- 
shall’s Washington, ii, 293 : Frothingham’s Siege, 151, 152. 

t Compare General Dearborn’s Account wit! Peabody's 
Putnam, 176 ; Frothingham’s Siege, 152. 

t Frothingham’s Siege, 152. 

§ General Gage’s Despatch, June 25, 1775; The same to 
the Earl of Dunmore, June 26. 1775; History of War in 
America, i, 85, 86; Impartial History of the War, 210; 
Thacher’s Military Journal, 28; Ramsay’s History, i, 205. 

i Captain Hide’s Account; Frothingham’s Siege, 193. 

J Committee of Safety's Narrative, July 25, 1775; His- 
tory of War in America, i, 85, 86; Impartial History of 
the War, 210. 

The following are the names of the prisoners thus captur- 
- by the Royal Troops; as they appeared in the papers of 
the day: 

Lieutenant-colonel Parker. ...Chelmsford............. Dead. 
Captain Benjamin Walker. ...Chelmsford............ “ 
Lieutenant Amaziah Fausett. .Groton. 
Lieutenant William Scott.... 
Sergeant Robert Phelps 
Phineas Nevers 

Oliver Stevens 

Daniel McGrath.... 


pA SEPT oxccssccnwans. 
John Perkins ..-New Rutland Alive. 
Jacob Frost ....Tewskbury Mas 
I an channsannenssean Pepperell ...-Dead, 
Daniel Sessions...............Andover i 
Jonathan Norton 
Philip Johnson Beck......... 
Benjamin Bigelow kerfield wel 
Benjamin Wilson............. ws 
Archibald McIntosh........... be Dead. 
David Kem - 
John Delan 
Lawrence Sullivan 
Thomas Kettell, (a lad,) Charlestown 
William Robinson Unknown 
Benjamin Ross........... ....Ashford, Conn “ 
John Dillon Jersey, Old England... “ 
“ 


Charlestown,..... +. Alive. 
Wethersfield - 


“ 
ss 


* | ton, numbered “two thousand men, 
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diers, and the long rows of those who were 
wounded, and the tarnished honor of the army 
—the latter jeered at by the populace, in conse- 
quence of it*—and nothing else, constituted 
the dwarfish fruits of the victory. 

The strength of the Royal forces, in this en- 
gagement, has been variously stated; but there 
seems to be little room for dispute. The party 
which was first ordered to the peninsula, was 
numbered by General Gage himself, in a private 
letter,t at “two thousand men ”—in which Gen- 
eral Burgoyne, also in a private letter,t exactly 
agreed with him; and there is little room 
for doubt concerning the correctness of their 
statements. To this force, there were subse- 
| quently added two Battalions of Marines, a 
Regiment of Infantry, and six flank Companies 
of Grenadiers and Light-infantry, numbering, 
proportionately with the strength of the main 
body, as thus recognized by the Generals com- 
manding it, not less than twelve hundred men§ 
—the whole constituting a recognized strength 
of not less than thirty-two hundred effective 
fighting-men. | 
| The strength of the insurgents, also, is well- 
settled and definite. The Connecticut troops 
embraced only four Lieutenants’ commands of 
thirty men each ;{ and the reinforcements under 
| Captains Chester, Coit, and Clark reached the 
| rail-fence only when the tide of battle had ebbed 
from it and flowed into other channels.** The 


«Connecticut. . Dead. 
-Unknown. . 
-Boston. . nn 


Stephen Foster. . 
‘otal,—20 dead, 10 alive, 1 dismissed. 

* Reply to Despatch of General Gage; Reply to General 
yeaa e Letter to Lord Stanley. 

t Letter to the Earl of Dunmore, June 26, 1775. 

It is noteworthy that the General reported to the Home 
| Government—and it was published as from him—that, after 
the Reserve had reached the peninsula, “ the whole, when in 
| “ conjunction, made a body of something over two thousand 
| “men ”—London Gazette, July 25, 1775. 

t General Burgoyne to Lord Stanley, June 26, 1775. 

Itis worthy of notice that Lieutenant Hall, also an Eng- 
lish authority, considered that the first party sent from Bos- 

° (History of Civil 

| War, 78) and Mr. Tudor (Letter to Stephen Collins, June 23, 
| 1775) gave it the same strength. 

§ Captain Hide (Account) said the reinforcement num- 

bered “a thousand men.”’ 

i The Committee of Safety (Narrative, July 25:) Rev. 

| Peter Thacher, (Manuscript Account) General Wilkin- 

son, (Memoirs, i, 844;) Judge Marshall (Life of Wash- 





* | ington, ii, 298;) Doctor Ramsay, (//istory of Revolu- 


| tion, i, 202;) Mr. Barry (History of Massachusetts, iii, 81;) 

| Doctor Thacher (Military Journal, 26:) Doctor Gordon 
(History, ti, 41;) Mr. Hubley (History, i, 287;) The Military 
Repository, (i, 11) considered the strength of the assailants, 
to have been “three thousand men”; and General Foleom re- 
ported tothe New Hampshire Committee of Safety (Letter 
of June 22, 1775) that they numbered “five thousand.”’ 
Stedman (History, i, 126) conceded the fact that it number- 

| ed “more than two thousand men”; Doctor John Warren, 

in his Journal (page 87) supposed they were “ about 2,500 ;” 
General Heath (Memoir, 20) considered them as numbering 

| two thousand; Mr. Tudor, (Life of James Otis, 470) said 
they numbered “near five thousand.” 

; % Judge Grosvenor to Colonel Putnam, fa 30, 1813, 

** Captain Chester to Rev. Joseph Fish, July 22, 1775. 
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New Hampshire men, all told, amounted only | among the killed being General Warren,* Colonel 
to “about seven hundred men, half-organized and | Gardner, Lieutenant-colonel Parker, Majors Mc- 


“ wretchedly equipped ;”* and no one pretend- 


ed to reinforce them, at any time during the | 


day. Of Massachusetts men who were actually 
engaged, their commander has told ust that he had 
only “perhaps one hundred and fifty men” 
within the earthworks; and the high character 
of those who were in command and thus narrated 
their strength, leaves no room whatever to ques- 
tion the correctness of either of these reports— 
including the stragglers from the “one or two 
“Regiments of Provincials” which had been 
withdrawn from Charlestown and who had 
subsequently taken places behind the de- 
fences, and the Artillerists under Captain Tre- 
vett, and all others who personally opposed 
the Royal troops, the numbers did not ex- 
ceed fifteen hundred men.{ Of the skulkers, 
who were neither useful nor ornamental on that 
occasion, we are told by those who saw them, 
that they numbered from a thousand to twelve 
hundred men§—nearly as many, in fact, as there 
were engaged with the Royal troops, and more 
than enough to have changed the result of the 
conflict, had they been judiciously posted on 
Breed’s-hill or at the breastwork, and honestly 
and earnestly done their duty. 

Of the loss of the contestants, in this action, 
there need, also, be no question. The Return 
appended to the Despatch of General Gage in- 
dicates a loss, on the part of the King’s troops, 
of one Lieutenant-colonel, two Majors, nine 
Captains, nine Lieutenants, and two hundred 
and sixteen non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates, killed; and three Majors, twenty-five Cap- 
tains, thirty-two Lieutenants, eight Ensigns, and 
seven hundred and fifty-eight non-commissioned 
officers and privates, wounded.| On the part of 
the insurgents there seems to have been one 
hundred and forty, killed; two hundred and 
seventy-one, wounded; and thirty, missing ‘|— 


* Wilkinson’s Memoirs, i, 844. 

t Letter to John Adams, August 25, 1775. 

+ Committee of Safety's Narrative, July 25,1775; Gen- 
eral Dearborn's Account, Captain Hide's Account; General 
Wilkinson’s Memoir, i, 844 arshall’s Washington, ii, 294; 
Ramsay’s History of Revolution, i, 208; Military Reposi- 
tory, i, 12. Paul Allen (History of American Revolution, i, 
158) considered the insurgents to have been two thousand 
in number, 

The estimates of the insurgents’ strength which were 
made by their opponents are very amusing. General Gage, 
for instance, (Despatch,June 25th) supposed they were three 
times as numerous as the troops which were sent against 
them; the Letter from Boston to Scotland, June 2, 1775, 
supposed there were sixteen hundred in the redoubt, beside 
* about five thousand” at the breastwork, the fence, and 
the stone-wall, and ‘some thousands more stationed on the 
“hill behind ’—Bunker's-hill. 

a wiisasen's Memoirs, i, 844, 845; General Dearborn’s 
Account, 

! General Gage’s Despatch to the Home Government, 
June 25, 1775. See, also, Stedman’s History, 1, 127. 

7 Although other summaries have appeared, we prefer 
that which has been prepared with much care, “ from letters, 


| Clearyt and Moore. 
| The result of this action was, nominally, fa- 
| vorable to the Royal cause ; but the real victory 
| was on the side of the insurgents, whose inde- 
| cision, and individuality, and want of interest 
| were, thereby, very greatly overcome. 
| Of course, from that day to the present, there 
| have been criticisms of this and that movement, 
| on either side; and many have undertaken to 
| pass judgment in those cases, as others have 
| done in other cases, without possessing either 
the necessary qualifications for sitting in judg- 
|ment on any question or the testimony which 
|is necessary for the impartial and intelligent 
determination of such questions as these. To 
those which have already accumulated—good, 
bad, and indifferent—we propose to add another 
| judgment, probably no better than the greater 
number which have preceded it; but we submit 
it as a portion of our synopsis of the annals of 
Bunker’s-hill and as the result of our earnest in- 
quiries among those, the living as well as the 
dead, who have been most competent to instruct 
. US, 

Of the insurgents—the Provincial Congress 
and its conservatism, the Committee of Safety 
and its radicalism, the Council of War and its 
rashness and duplicity, (to say nothing of its 
possible “treachery, oversight, or presumption,”) 
and the Armies which had “congregated” be- 
|fore Boston and their separate and resolute 
| individuality,—we have already spoken; and 
we have also noticed the peculiarities of the 
| position which was “ recommended” for occupa- 
tion by the Committee, as well as those of the po- 
sition which was actually occupied under the Or- 
ders of the Generals inthe Council. We have con- 
demned the rashness—to call it by no harsher 
name—of the Generals who pushed forward an 
| unsupported body of men into a_ position 
| which promised nothing but disaster ; and we 
; have nothing, now, but condemnation for that 

ofticer who coldly and hastily left to their fate, 
| while he retired for a nap, beyond striking dis- 
tance, the handful of his own command and the 
important detachment from another, but allied, 
Army, which had been brought within the 
range of his ignorant, if not his ‘ treacherous,” 





* official returns, and an article in a Providence newspaper,”’ 
by Mr. Frothingham, and published in his Siege of Boston, 
198. 

* Warren's Genealogy of Warren, 41; Frothingham’s 
Warren, 517: General Dearborn's Account; Wilkinson's 
Memoirs, i, 847, 848; Ramsay's Listory, i, 205; Tudor’s 
Otis, 467. 

+ General Folsom to the New Hampshire Committee of 
Safety, June 22, 1775; Farmer’s Belknap’s New Hamp- 
shire, i, 860; Barstow's New Hampshire, 2483; Military 
History of New HampshireAdjutant-general's Report for 

| 1866. li, 265, 
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demn the treason, must admire the manliness, of 
Colonel Prescott and the resolute industry of | 
his fatigue-party; and the still more resolute | 
bravery of the handful—the “ perhaps one hun- | 
“dred and fifty men ’—who remained in the re- | 
doubt and behind the unfinished breastworks, | 
and actually defended them, face to face, and | 
hand to hand, is recognized as having very few | 
parallels in the history of civil warfare. It was | 
that tenacity in Prescott and his “ perhaps one 
“hundred and fifty,’ and that steadiness in 
Knolton and his one hundred and twenty, and 
that good judgment and dogged bravery in 
Stark and his seven hundred, which neutralized 
the ntischief which “somebody's” blunders, or 
incompetency, or “treachery,” had produced ; 
and to Prescott, and Knolton, and Stark justly 
belong the honor, and to Putnam the shame, | 
which underlie the glory which clusters around 
the Heights of Charlestown. 

It has been said* that much of the success of | 
the insurgents’ fire arose from their forethought 
in providing a reserve of guns, which enabled 
them to throw on the assailants a more rapid 
fire than they could have done without that re- 
serve ; but we find no evidence of the existence 
of any such unusual supply of arms, and do not 
believe there was any. The fire was rapid and 
effective simply because those who handled the 
pieces were well acquainted with the use of 
them; and we suspect thatthe story of a reserve 
of arms arose from an anxiety, on the part of 
the Royal and loyal writers, to find an excuse, 
no matter how poor, for the disastrous result of 
the expedition. 

It has been said,t also, that when the Royal 
troops were driven from before the redoubt and | 
breastwork,Colonels Stark and Reid, and Captain 
Knolton, who were behind the rail-fence, should | 
have fallen on their flank before they had re- | 
covered from the panic into which they had 
fallen; and it is supposed that such a movement 
would have resulted in the complete overthow 
of the assailants and secured a victory for the 
insurgents. We cannot concur in that opinion, 
however; and we consider that the Connecticut 
and New Hampshire troops, in remaining at 
their post, on the left, discharged, with excellent 
judgment, the duty which had devolved on 
them. It must be remembered that they had 
already sustained three successive shocks, and 
three times in succession repelled their assailants. 
They were wearied and needed ammunition; 
and they had before them at that time a strong 
body of Light-troops, which was capable of 
producing much trouble, notwithstanding the 


* Stedman’s History, i, 121; Glenie’s Thomson's Military 
Memoirs, 464. 
t Wilkinson's Memoire, i, 847. 


On the other hand, those who con- | 
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effects of its recently disastrous overthrow on 
the beach. If for no other purpose, therefore, 
than of holding these Light-troops in cheek and 
of preventing them ftom turning the left of the 
lines, these gallant officers did well in remaining 
at their post, behind the rail-fence which they 
had so successfully occupied. 

There is no doubt that the insurgents would 
have been successful had they been sustained bya 
suitable reinforcement or supplied with sufficient 
ammunition to protect themselves. Such was 


| the opinion of those who witnessed the conflict,* 


and such has been that of the best-informed 
writers subsequent thereto.t Indeed, the loss of 
the day must be wholly attributed to this 


failure to move fresh troops to the support 


of those who were fighting within the works, 
Meanwhile, the facts stare us in the face, that 
from twelve to fifteen hundred armed men 


| were standing, without employment, on Bun- 
| ker’s-hill 


during the entire period of the 
engagement while both the men and their car- 
tridge-boxes were needed at the front; that 
there was with this party of skulkers, a Brig- 
| adier-general of the Army of Connecticut— 
| the probable originator of the occupation of 
| Breed’s-hill—that no evidence exists, nor any 
| pretence, of any attempt whatever on his part 
| to move any portion of this unemployed party 


| to the front, at any period of the engagement, 


even when Colonel Prescott was most sorely 
pressed and asked for succor; that there is ev- 
idence that he stopped some of the troops who 


| were voluntarily moving toward the front, where 


they were so much needed, and retained them 


| in the rear, where they were not wanted ;} that 


he also retained the ammunition which was on 


* Captain John Chester (Letter to Rev. Joseph Fish, July 
22, 1775) said “ those that came up as recruits were evidently 
“most terribly frightened, many of them, and did not 
* march up with that true courage that their canse onght 
“to have inspired them with. And to this cause, I con- 
“ ceive, was owing our retreat. Five hundred men more, 
“ that might easily have been there, if they were in any tol- 
“ erable order and spirits, might have sent the enemy from 
“ whence they came, or to their long homes.” Samuel Gray 
(Letter to Mr. Dyer, Jaly 12, 1775) who witnessed the fight 
from a distance, said, “The reason why our men on fatigue 
* all night were not relieved, or attempted to be relieved, I 
* cannot assign; had they been eupported in a proper man- 
“ner, there can’t remain a question but that the enemy 
** must have been totally defeated.” 

* Colonel Prescott was always confident he could have 
“ maintained his position, with the handful of men under 
“ his command, if he had been supplied with ammunition.’ 
—Judge Prescott’s MS. Memoir. 

Captain Dearborn (Account) said, “ Had our ammunition 
“held out, or had we been supplied with only fifteen or 
*‘twenty rounds, I have no doubt but that we should have 
“killed and wounded the greatest part of their army, and 
“ compelled the remainder to have laid down their arms; 
“for it was with the greatest difficulty that they were 
‘brought up the last time. Our fire was so deadly, particu- 
“larly to the officers, that it would have been impossible to 
* have resisted it but for a short time longer.” 

+t Gordon's History, il, 46; Wilkinson's Memoirs, i, 84T. 

t Renben Kemp's, Amos Foster's, and Deacon Miller's 
statements; Swett s History, 29. 
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! 
Buvker’s-hill, even when Colonel Prescott’s lit- | 
tle stock was exhausted, and notwithstanding 
the latter sent for another supply;* and 
in view of these facts, we are constrained to | 
believe that, either the cowardice of the men | 
was shared by their officers,even by the Briga- 
dier who remained with them without attempt- 
ing to lead them into the battle, or the suspicion 
of the men that there was “ treachery” among | 
the officers was well-founded, or the reported | 
disposition of the Brigadier to make his peace 
with his Sovereign controlled his conduct on | 
this occasion, and led him to withold the ammu- | 
nition and the men which alone were needed to 
make the insurgents the victors.t+ 

Of the Royal troops and their commander, 
also, we have spoken in terms of respect; and 
we see no reason for an adverse judgment con- | 
cerning any portion of their conduct, on the oc- 
casion under review. 

General Burgoyne, who was personally ac- 
quainted with the facts and competent to pass 
judgment, intelligently, pronounced the general 
disposition of the Royal troops, by General Howe, | 
tohave been “ exceedingly soldierlike ; in [Ais] | 
“opinion it was perfect;”{ and whoever shall 
note the movement of the Light-infantry along | 
the sheltered beach of the Mystic, with intent to 
turn the extreme left of the insurgents’ lines | 
and to fall on their rear while their front was 
amused with two separate columns of solid In- | 
fantry and their works were hotly cannonaded 
from the shipping and from Copp’s-hill—to say 
nothing of the force held in reserve on Morton’s- 
hill and that which was approaching the penin- 
sula, from Boston—must fully concur with the 
General in that hearty and intelligent opinion. 

It should be remembered in this connection, | 
that when General Howe organized his force for 
the conflict, he could have known nothing of 
the impromptu stone-wall which subsequently 
arose, as if by magic, at the water's edge, to 
check the stealthy progress of his Light-troops, 


* Gordon's History, li, 44; Analectic Magazine, xi, 158. 

t Dunlap's Pennsylvania Packet, or, the General Adver- 
tiser, Vol. IV, No. 192. Monday, June 26, 1885, says of this 
officer: ‘‘ General Putnam, who commanded the Continental 
“ troops, is a veteran soldier of great experience. He served 
“ during the whole of the last war against the French. He 
“was wounded fifteen different times in the service of his 
“country. He was once taken prisoner by the Indians, who 
“ first ecalped, then tied him to a tree, and were about to 
“ make a stroke at his head, which would have put an end 
“to his existence, when a French officer happening at the 
* instant to pass by and saved his life. Such a man }s every 
‘way qualified to command a eet of virtuous Provincials, 
“General Gage, with a mercenary handful of troops, will 
“ stand an excellent chance against such a man as Putnam, 
“ who abounds in bravery, good sense, and honor.” 

After having lost his scalp and endured the pain result- 
ing from fifieen wounds, it seems to us that this officer 
would have been as useless to the King as he was to the 
Congress; and General Gage may, therefore, be entitled to 
more credit than he has received, for refusing to purchase 
him at the price demanded. 

+ Letter to Lord Stanley, June 25, 1775. 
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already in motion; and the pebbles which 
were known, at that time, to have been the only 
occupants of the beach of the Mystic, seemed 
as unlikely to become armed opponents of the 
Royal authority and to the progress of his care- 
fully concealed column, which was pushing in 
that direction, toward the insurgents’ rear, as 
were the dry bones in the valley to become living 
men, at the bidding of the Prophet. The stone- 
wall and its triple line of defenders arose, how- 


| ever, where the most cautious would not have 


looked for them, at an hour when even the 
stoutest hearts might have quailed without re- 
proach, and with a celerity which might have 


| put to shame the formal science of any army of 
| that period; and the effect of that notable 


counter-movement by the insurgents, to say 
nothing of the counter-movement itself, could 
not reasonably have been foreseen by the most 


| experienced, nor guarded against by the most 
discreet, of Generals. 


The influence of an expe- 
rienced woodman, however, and his readiness 


| and adaptability to existing circumstances, were 


not more conspicuous in Colonel Stark’s percep- 
tion of the character of the covered beach and 


| of the danger which probably lurked there, in 


his prompt and judicious construction of a tem- 


| porary cover for his men, from material supplied 


from the stone-walls in the vicinity, and in his 


| excellent disposition of his choicest marksmen, 


in front of what he properly recognized as 
the key of the position, than was the steadiness, 
the nerve, of the men of Amoskeag, who were 
thus brought, for the first time, face to face, as 
enemies, with the Army of their recognized 
Sovereign. An enemy of any kind, much less 


| such an enemy as this, was not expected on that 


tide-washed beach; and its appearance, there, 
and the effect of its appearance, were vicissi- 
tudes of war which cannot be justly noticed to 
the disadvantage of General Howe. 

Nor was General Howe justly chargeable with 
any of the consequences of the Quarter-master’s 
dalliance with the school-master’s daughters, 
even when that dalliance rendered wholly inef: 
fective the field-pieces which he had carried in 
his train, and might have produced adverse con- 
sequences of the utmost importance ; and if, as re- 
ported, through a similar mistake among the in- 
surgents—but whether from licentiousness, 1 
“ treachery,” or official stupidity, we are not in 
formed—the little train of the latter was also 
silenced, the mutual mishap respectiug cannon 
balls rendered still more remarkable the already 
remarkable conflict which is the subject of our 
narrative. 

We are not insensible, while we thus write 
concerning the disposition of the Royal troops, 
of the criticisms of those who have condemnec 
the point which was selected for the debarka 
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{ 
tion of the troops—preferring one on the rear of | 


the insurgents’ lines to that, on their front, which 
was actually occupied; *—but those criticisms 
would have been just in their condemnation of 
the commanding General, on this point, had 
they been based on ‘“ the whole Truth ” instead 
of on a part of it. When, however, Moulton’s- 
point was selected as the point of debarkation, 
even when the troops were landed on the penin- 
sula, the only lines which were occupied by the in- 
surgents—indeed, the only lines which then exist- 
ed or seemed to have been contemplated—were 
the redoubt and the breastwork, on Breed’s-hill, 
where were Colonel Prescott and those of the 
men of Massachusetts who had not deserted ; 
and it mattered little, therefore, where the land- 
ing was made, while the opposing force was 
huddled on a hill-top, isolated and unsupported. 
There was then no rail-fence nor stone-wall to 
cover the insurgents’ flank or to be raked by a | 
gun-boat on the Mystic, even if such a gun-boat 
had been already anchored there; and when it 
shall be remembered that the hay-stuffed rail- 
fence was not thought of until the Royal 
troops had actually landed on the peninsula, 
been formed on the top of Morton’s-hill, 
thrown forward its advance-guards, and sat 
down to dinner, and that the stone-wall, also, 
was not constructed nor even considered neces- 
sary, until the three columns of Royal troops 
were actually in motion, the apparent force of 
the criticism will be broken, and the blameless- 
ness of the Goneral in command, on that sub- 
ject, also, will be established. 

Nor are we unaware of the fact that critics 
have sometimes said that the troops should have 
occupied “ The Neck” and cut off the retreat 
of the insurgents from the peninsula :+ we are 
not unaware, also, of the danger into which an 
occupation of “ the Neck” would have plunged 
any detachment which should have been thus 
thrown, recklessly, between the concentrated 
fires of the uncounted, although cooped-up, de- 
tachments of insurgents, on the peninsula, on 
their front, and those of the uncounted and un- 
cooped-up armies of insurgents, on the main- 
land, which would undoubtedly have been 
thrown, simultaneously, on their rear; and it 
needs no sooth-sayer to determine on whose | 
banners, in such an event, the victory would 
have fallen. Itis honorable to the professional 
character of those who opposed the insurgents, 
therefore, that no such blunder as this was com- | 
mitted 

It has been said, also, that the men should | 
have been relieved of the burden of their knap 








* Stedman’s History, i, 128; Glenie’s Thomson's Military | 


Memoirs, 468, 464. | M 


+ Stedman’ s Hist i, 128, 129; Glenie’s Thom Mil- 
itary Memoirs, 4” a 
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sacks and haversacks before they were moved 
against the insurgents;* that they should haye 
moved rapidly against the lines of their ene. 
mies, instead of at the slow pace at which they 
staggered forward and afforded, in their own 
persons, targets for the covered marksmen on 
their front ;+ and that, instead of firing at the 
insurgents as they ady anced, they should have 
relied wholly on the bayonet, for the success of 
their enterprise.t These, however, if they were 
errors, were errors in the details, rather than in 
the general plan, of the operations; and it is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful if the result would have 
been different in case those errors had not been 
committed. The comfort of the troops would 
have been undoubtedly promoted by relieving 
them of their burdens, but the men would have 
been none the less available to the insurgents, as 
targets, because of the lightness of their loads, 
or the rapidity of their movements—had they 
been as lightly-laden, even, or as nimble, as the 
squirrels which the Provincials knew so well 
how to reach, they could not have escaped the 
doom which evidently awaited them when they 
confronted the lines of well-aimed fowling- 
pieces which rested on the earth works, on the 
top-rail of the hay-stuffed fence, or on the upper 
course of the stone-wall, on the beach, A sin- 
gle fire by the insurgents was all that was re- 
quired to repulse the well-formed columns of 
regulars; and that fire could have been given 
with the same ready precision, whether it had 
been thrown upon a heavily-laden or an unbur- 
dened assailant; while the speed of the ap- 
proaching enemy would not have changed the 
effect of a single bullet, as it crushed its way 
into the mass of humanity on which it had 
been thrown. 

There is no doubt that the effect of this 
“ Battle of Bunker’s-hill” was not less marked 
on the existing mode of warfare than it was on 
the destiny of the Continent and on the statesman- 
ship of the world. The celerity of the insur- 
gents in casting up their defences was new to 
the European soldiers whom they opposed ; and it 
was a novelty, also, to the same scholars of the 
old school, when the Provincials took deliberate 
aim from the shoulder, and shot at their armed 
enemies, in the King’s uniform, with the same 
precision as that with which they had been 
accustomed to shoot at the Indians who lurked 
in the neighboring woods, or at the wild beasts 
which ravaged the settlements from which they 
had come to “assist the Bay,” in its revolt 
against the King. The bullet rather than the 


| bayonet was the reliance of the insurgents; and 


* Stedman’s ney i, 128; . Glenie’ 's Thomson’s Military 
emoirs, 464. 

t Gordon’ ~ ‘History, ii, 43. 

+ General Dearborn’s Account; Swett’s History, 35. 
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their long practice in the woods which sur- 
rounded their scattered homes had given them 
unusual opportunities for attaining perfection as 
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House of Commons, exclaimed, “Give us back our 
“ Colonies! You have lost America! It is your 
“jgnorance, blunders, cowardice, which have 


99 


marksmen. Two peculiarly important military | “lost America! 


records, therefore, have described “the Battle | ——- 

“of Bunker’s-hill” as “one of the most san-| DO@UMENTS, ETC., ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
“guinary battles on record ;”* and within eight | THE SUBJECT. 

days after the action, General Gage discov- | F 

ered that “the number of killed and | I. By British Writers. 

“wounded was greater than the Royal | 1.—2#xztract of a letter from an Officer of rank 
“forces could afford to loose;” that “ the trials | to a Gentleman in London. 

“they had had, showed the rebels were not the | 
“despicable rabble too many had supposed | 
“them to be;” that “the conquest of this | 
“Country was not easy, and could be effected | * * * * * 

“only by time and perseverance, and strong| We left Cork early in April, and after a very 
“armies attacking it in various quarters and | tedious and disagreeable passage of seven weeks, 
* dividing its forces;” and that he conceived it | arrived here on the sixteenth day of this month. 
to be his duty to convey these facts to the Home | On our landing, we found every thing in the ut- 
Government, “that administration might take | most confusion, partly arising from the murmurs 
“measures accordingly.” Officers of the higher | of the soldiery; the difference of opinion among 
grades considered “the victory had cost them | the superior officers; the want of fresh provisions ; 
“very dear ;” “nor did they see that they en- | the general unhealthiness of the troops; and, above 


{From Force’s American Archives.) 
Boston, June 18, 1775. 


“joyed one solid benefit in return, or were likely | 
“to reap from it any one advantage whatever; ” | 
while those of inferior grades “unanimously | 
“acquitted the Colonists,” and “even com- | 
“mended the troops of Putnam, who fought so 

“gallantly, pro aris et focis”—indeed, before the | 
close of ten days, ‘a universal murmur ran | 
“through the Army, and even most disagreeably 
“invaded the General’s ears.” 

Nor was the political effect of this battle less 
marked or less important than that which was 
experienced by the veterans of whom we have 
written. 

“The Battle of Bunker’s-hill,” said one of 
New England’s most favored statesmen,t+ “ was 
“attended with the most important effects be- 


“yond its immediate results as a military en- | 
It created at once a state of open, | 
There could now be no longer a | 


“gagement, 

“ public war. 
“question of proceeding against individuals, as 
“guilty of treason or rebellion. 
“crisis was past. The appeal lay to the sword, 


“and the only question was, whether the spirit | 


“and the resources of the people would hold 
“out, till the object should be accomplished.” 
The Mother Country felt the shock; and 
every part of the Kingdom was filled with 
the subject. It was considered as equivalent 
to a dismemberment of the Empire; and one 
of the leaders of the People,t confronting Lord 
North and the Government, in their seats in the 


* Historical Record of the Fourth Foot, 64; Historical 
Record of the Fifth Foot, 42. 

t Daniel Webster’s Address, June 17, 2825—Works, i, 
68, 69. 
t Colonel Barre, in the debate on Mr. Fox’s motion, Feb- 


That fearful | 





ruary 20, 1776~Parliamentary Register, London, 1776, iii, 
839, 


all, the misery of the wretched inhabitants, des- 
titute of food, raiment, or property. Whether 
it was an aggregate of all these, or a weakness 
arising from a sea-sickness, which commenced at 


| the Cove of Cork and only left me on my land- 


ing, I will not pretend to say ; but I have been 
totally confined to my room since last Saturday. 
Yesterday morning, the troops were ordered under 
arms at three o’clock, on a boat being sent from 
one of the ships-of-war to acquaint us that the 
Provincials were raising works in order to besiege 
us, and put us between cross-fires. Feeble as I 


| was, I arose and dressed myself, and went down 


to the Head-quarters to offer my service. There 


| were two reasons, however, which prevented their 


acceptance ; one was the state of my health, the 
other, that the Regiment I belonged to was not 
ordered out. The troops destined for that service 
were landed on the Charlestown side, between 
eight and nine o'clock ; but on account of the 
number of the Provincials, the troops did not 
begin the attack for a considerable time. In the 
prodigious confusion this place is now in, all I 
can tell now is, that the troops behaved with the 


| most unexampled bravery ; and after an engage- 


ment of nearly five hours, we forced the Provin- 
cials from their posts, redoubts, and intrench- 
ments, one by one. This victory has cost us very 
dear, indeed, as we have lost some of the best 
officers in the service, and a great number of pri- 
vate men. Nor dolI see that we enjoy one solid 


| benefit in return, or are likely to reap from it any 


one advantage whatever. We have, indeed, 
learned one melancholy truth, which is, that the 


| Americans, if they were equally well commanded, 


are full as good soldiers as ours ; and as it is, are 


| Very little inferior to us, even in discipline and 
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steadiness of countenance. This sudden, unex- | 
pected affair, has had, however, one good effect | 
upon me, for I find myself much better. 

P. 8S. Since I wrote the above, I fell into a) 
conversation with a gentleman who was present | 
in both actions, and who told me that the King’s | 
Troops must have been totally destroyed in each, | 
had the Provincials known their own strength, | 
particularly on the former's return from Lexing- | 
ton to Boston, on the 19th of April. 
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God ; read the Bible and good books; and be 
often found among them who inquire after salva. 
tion. And the Lord shall guide in his ways. Oh! 
endeavor to bring up the dear little ones in the 
fear of God. Never fix your heart upon the vain 
and unsubstantial thoughts of the world. Heaven 
and the love of God are the only things that de- 
mand our hearts, or at least are worthy of en. 
grossing them. 

And you, my dear infants, though you have 


|not the perfect knowledge of your worthless 


2.—Letter from John Randon, a soldier in the 
Royal Army, to his wife, in England. 


[From Sergeant Lamb’s Journal of Occurrences during the | 
late American War, 38-85] 
Boston, June 18, 1775. 


* * * * * 


Yesterday we had a bloody and obstinate fight, 
in which many were killed and numbers wounded. 
I have received two balls, one in my groin and 
the other near the breast. I am now su weak 


with the loss of blood, that I can hardly dictate | 
these few lines, as the last tribute of my un- 
changeable love to you. The Surgeons inform me 
that three hours will be the utmost I can survive. 
Alas, too true was the dire presage that brooded 
in my mind, that we should never meet again on 


this side an awful eternity. 

During our passage from Eugland to America, | 
I gave myself up to read the Bible, as it was the 
only book I was possessed of. The Almighty 
Parent of mankind was pleased to draw my heart | 
to him, by the sweet attraction of his grace ; and 
at the same time to enlighten my mind. There | 
was in our Regiment a Corporal, whose name was | 
Pierce, a pious man : I inquired after him, and we 
soon contracted a strong friendship. He was 
pleased to explain to me the amazing love of God, 
in giving his Son, Jesus Christ, to bleed and die 
for mankind. He condescended to unfold to me 
the mystery of salvation by faith, the nature of 
the new birth, and the great necessity of holiness 
of heart and life. In short, he became my spir- 
itual father ; and, under God, to him I owe all the | 
good I am acquainted with. 

Soon after we landed, God was pleased to 
speak peace tomy soul. Oh! the bliss, the un- 
utterable joy that I then felt through the blood 
of the Lamb! How did I long to tell all the 
world what Jesus had done for me! But how did 
I long, yea, burn, to have you to taste and know 
the love of God in Christ Jesus! I would have 
given all the world to have been with you, to 
have informed you of the pearl of great price. 
As we shall never meet more in this vale of tears, | 
let me impose this last, this dying obligation upon 
you ; andif ever I was dear to you, let me beg of | 
you not to neglect the last advice of your depart- 
ing husband. It is, that you give yourself up to 


| Shall bless you. 


| own breasts. 


| the bright frontiers of heaven. 


father, I beg of you to meet me in the realms of 
bliss. The God that blessed Jacob and Joseph 
Seek him and he will be found 
of you; call upon him and he will hear and bless 
you. What has the world but sin and sorrow? 


|The rich are oppressed with wealth; and the 


poor are groaning for the want of that which the 
others are burdened with. The men in power are 
afflicted with holding the reins and guiding the 
helm; and the governed are oppressed with imagi- 
nary evils. The life of a soldier is blood and 
cruelty ; and that a sailor is filled with dangers 
and deaths. A city life is full of confusion and 


| strife; and that of the country is loaded with 


toil and labour. But the evil of all evils flows 
from our own sinful nature. Wherever we are we 
may be happy; we have the key to bliss in our 
The world itself never yet made 
any one happy. God is the bliss and solace of a 
reasonable soul; and God is everywhere, and we 
have everywhere access to him. Learn, then, my 
dear children, when you grow up, to seek your 
permanent happiness in God, through a crucified 
Redeemer. 

My dear wife, should the spirits of the de- 
parted have any knowledge of things here below, 
and, at the same time, any intercourse with them, 
(though unseen,) how shall I rejoice to be thy 


| guardian Angel, to attend to you, and smile to 


see you combat sin, conquer the world, and sub- 
due the flesh. How shall I smile to meet you on 
These hands 
shall weave for you the wreath triumphant! I 
first shall hail you welcome to your native man- 
sions! I first shall guide you to the celestial city, 
and introduce you among the jubilant throng 
who tread the streets of the New Jerusalem. I 
first will lead to the sacred throne of our God, 
where we will together bow, transported at the 
feet of the ever adorable Jesus. Then, then, will 
we strike our melodious harps of gold, in the 
most exalted strains of harmony and love. Then 
shall our love be consummated, refined and eter- 
nalized. 

The world recedes, it disappears: 

Heaven opens on my eyes, my ears 

With sounds seraphic ring: 

Lend, lend your wings; I mount, I fly! 

Oh! Grave, where is thy victory? 
Oh Death! where is thy sting? 


More would I say, but life ebbs out apace, my 
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tongue ceases to perform its office; bright angels 
stand around the gory turf on which I lie, ready | 
to escort me to the arms of my Jesus; bending | 
saints reveal my shining crown, and beckon me | 
away : yea, methinks, my Jesus bids me come. 
Adieu! Adieu! Dear Love. Jonn Ranpon. 


3.—Letter from Henry Hulton, Esq. Commis- | 
sioner of His Majesty’s Custom, at Boston. 
(From Emmons’s Sketches of Bunker-hili Battle and | 
Monument, 123-128. } 
Boston, June 20, 1775. 
DeaR Str: I had the favor of a letter | 
from you about two months ago. For these two 
months past our situation has been critical and 
alarming, the town being blockaded and the | 
whole country in arms all around us.. The peo- | 
ple have not only cut us off from all supplies, 
but they do their utmost to prevent any kind | 
of provision being brought us from the neigh- | 
boring ports; and as we were surprised into | 
these circumstances, I wonder we have held out 
so long as we have done. We have bread, salt | 
meat, and fresh fish; and there appears no dis- 
tress for want of subsistence. Many thousands | 





of the inhabitants abandoned their dwellings, 
in‘apprehension that a speedy destruction would 


fall on the place; and, indeed, we have been 
wonderfully preserved. The affair of the 19th 
of April prevented the execution of a diabolical 
plot; and had not the troops gone out on the 
17th instant, it is probable that the town at this 
hour would have been in ashes. The reinforce- | 
ment to the army from England came very 
timely, for the Generals only awaited the arrival | 
of these Regiments to enter upon action. 

We are now very anxious for the arrival of 
the Second Division ; and I am afraid it will be 
necessary to have another to that, before the | 
Army can operate effectually round this place. 
The country is very strong by nature, and the 
rebels have possessed themselves of all the ad- 
vantageous posts, and have thrown up intrench- | 
ments in many parts. From the Heights of this 
place, we have a view of the whole Town, the 
harbor, and country round for a great extent ; 
and last Saturday, I was a spectator of a most 
awful scene my eyes ever beheld. On the morn- 
ing of the 17th, it was observed that the rebels 
had thrown up a breastwork and were prepar- 
ing to open a battery, upon the Heights above 
Charlestown, from whence they might incom- 
mode the shipping and destroy the North part 
of Boston. Immediately a cannonading began 
from the battery, in the North part of the Town, 
and the ships of war, on those works, and on 
the enemy, wherever they could be discovered 
within reach of their guns. Soon after cleyen 


o’elock, the Grenadiers, Light:infantry, Marines, | 
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and two Battalions marched out of their en- 
campments, and embarked in boats; and before 
high water were landed on a point of land to 
the Eastward of Charlestown, and they immedi- 
ately took post ona little eminence. Great was 
our trepidation lest they should be attacked by 


| superior numbers, before they could be all as- 


sembled and properly prepared; but more boats 
arrived, and the whole advanced, some on the 
other side, round the hill where the battery was 
erected, and some through part of Charlestown. 


| On that side of the hill which was not visible 


from Boston, it seems very strong lines were 
thrown up, and were occupied by many thou- 
sands of the rebels. The troops advanced with 
great ardor towards the intrenchments, but were 
much galled in the assault, both from the artil- 
lery and the small arms, and many brave officers 


| and men were killed and wounded. As soon as 


they got to the intrenchments, the rebels fled, 
and many of them were killed in the trenches 
and in their flight. The Marines, in marching 
through part of Charlestown, were fired at from 
the houses; and there fell their brave command- 
er, Major Pitcairn. His son was likewise 
wounded. Hearing his father was killed, he 
cried out, “I have lost my father ;” immediately 
the corps returned, “ We have lost our father.” 
How glorious to die with such an epitaph ! 
Upon the firing from the houses, the Town was 
immediately set in flames ; and, at four o’clock, 
we saw the fire and the sword, all the horrors of 
war raging. The Town was burning all the 
night; the rebels sheltered themselves in the ad- 
jacent hills and the neighborhood of Cam- 
bridge; and the Army possessed themselves of 
We were exulting in seeing 
the flight of our enemies, but in an hour or two 
we had occasion to mourn and lament. Dear 
was the purchase of our safety! Inthe evening, 
the streets were filled with the wounded and the 
dying; the sight of which, with the lamenta- 
tions of the women and children over their hus- 
bands and fathers, pierced one to the soul. We 
were now every moment hearing of some officer, 
or other of our friends and acquaintance, who 
had fallen in our defence, and in supporting the 
honor of our country. General Howe had his 
Aid-de-camp wounded, who is since dead. The 
Major and three Captains of the Fifty-second 
were killed, or died of their wounds,—most of 
the Grenadiers and Light-infantry, and about 
eighty officers, are killed and wounded. The 
rebels have occupied a hill about a mile from 
Charlestown Neck; they are very numerous, 
and have thrown up intrenchments, and are 
raising a redoubt on the higher part, whilst the 
ships and troops cannonade them wherever they 
can reach them, In the same manner, on the 
other sicle of Boston Neck, on the high ground 
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above Roxbury meeting [howse,] the rebels are | most of the King’s Troops to enter into this en. 
intrenching and raising a battery. Such is our | gagement ; even at the landing, several attempted 
present situation. In this Army are many of | to run away, and five actually took to their heels 
noble family, many very respectable, virtuous, | in order to join the Americans, but were presently 
and amiable characters ; and it grieves one, that | brought back, and two of them were immediately 
gentlemen, brave British soldiers, should fall | hung up in terrorem to the rest. They, for the 
by the hands of such despicable wretches as | most part, openly express a dislike to the service 
compose the banditti of the country; amongst | in which they are engaged, and nothing but the 
whom there is not one that has the least preten- | fear of military punishment prevents their daily 
sion to be calleda gentleman. They are a most | deserting. The Generals perceiving the strength 
rude, depraved, degenerate race; and it is a | and order of the Provincials, ordered a reinforce. 
mortification to us that they speak English, and | ment to join the troops already landed, but before 
can trace themselves from that stock. | they came up, the cannonading on both sides be- 

Since Adams went to Philadelphia, one War- | gan. The Provincials poured down like a tor- 
ren, a rascally patriot and apothecary of this | rent, and fought like men who had no care for 
Town, has had the lead in the Provincial Con- | their age They disputed every inch of 
gress. This fellow happily was killed in com-| ground; and their numbers were far superior to 
ing out of the trenches the other day, where he ours. The King’s troops gave way several times, 
had commanded and spirited the people, &c., | and it required the utmost efforts of the Generals 


to defend the lines, which, he assured them, 
were impregnable. You may judge what the 
herd must be when such a one is their leader. 


Here is only justice to say that there are many | 
worthy people in this Province, but that the | 


chief of them are now in Boston, and that 
amongst the gentlemen of the Council, particu- 
larly, are many respectable and worthy charac- 
ters, 

I beg my compliments to Mrs. N. and all 


friends with you, and remain, with great regard, | 


Dear Sir, yours, 
HL 


4.—Extract of a letter from an Officer on board 
one of the King’s Ships at Boston, to his friend 
in London. 
(From Force’s American Archives. 
Boston, June 23, 1775. 
* * * % * 


On the evening of the sixteenth, we were in- 
formed that the Provincials were erecting a bat- 


tery on the Heights near Charlestown; and that | 


they intended from thence to bombard the Town 
of Boston. 


work upon it all night, and had nearly completed 
it. We were immediately ordered to land some 
Battalions; and in the mean time, our great guns 


were fired against those who appeared to be busily | 
Whether our shot did | 


employed at the battery. 
not reach far enough to create any confusion 


among them, or it was owing to their resolution, | 
I cannot say; but certain it is, that the moment | 


they discovered the landing of our Troops, they 
formed in order of battle, and so far from re- 


treating, as we expected, they marched towards | 


us with the utmost coolness and regularity. Noth- 
ing can exceed the panic and apparent dislike of 


Early on the seventeenth, we were | 
alarmed with an account that they had been at | 


| to rally them. At the beginning of the engage- 
| ment, many of them absolutely turned their backs, 
| not expecting so hot a fire from the Americans; 
the latter feigned a retreat, in order, as we sup- 
pose, to draw our troops after them, and by that 
means to cut them in pieces ; and we are informed 
that General Ward had a reserve of four thousand 
men for that purpose. The King’s troops, con- 
| cluding that the Americans quitted the field 
| through fear, pursued them under that apprehen- 
| sion, but did not proceed far enough to be con- 
| vinced by that fatal experience which was, as we 
| hear, designed for them, of their mistake. The 
| engagement lasted upwards of four hours, and 
| ended infinitely to our disadvantage. The flower 
| of our Army are killed or wounded. During the 

engagement, Chariestown was set on fire by the 
| King’s troops, in order to stop the progress of 
| the Provincials, who, after their sham retreat, re- 
| turned to attack them; but I think it was a 
| wanton act of the King's troops, who certainly, 
| after they had joined the main body of our Army, 
| had no occasion to take that method of retarding 
| the return of the Americans, who, upon perceiv- 
ing that General Ward stood still with his reserve, 
| laid aside their intentions. 

Our troops are sickly, and a great number are 
afflicted with the scurvy, occasioned by the want 
of fresh provisions. I heartily wish myself with 
you and the rest of my friends; and the first op- 
portunity that offers I will sell out and return, for 
at the best only disgtace can arise in the service of 
such a cause as that in which we are engaged. The 
Americans are not those poltroons I myself was 
once taught to believe them to be: they are men of 
liberal and noble sentiments: their very charac- 


| teristic is the love of liberty : and though I am 


an officer under the King of Great Britain, I tacitly 
admire their resolution and perseverance, against 
the present oppressive measures of the British 


; Government. 


-_ um we 2 eee a oe!) ee Oe eee 
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5.—Eatract of a Letter from Doctor Grant, one 
of the Surgeons of the British Military Hos- 
pital in Boston, to a friend in Westminster. 
{From The Upcott Collection—New York Historical Socie- 
ty’s Library—iv, 313.) 
Boston, June 23, 1775. 
* * * * * 

I have scarce time sufficient to eat my meals, 
therefore you must expect but a very few lines: 
I have been up two nights, assisted with four 
mates, dressing our men of the wounds they re- 
ceived in the last engagement; many of the 
wounded are daily dying; and many must have 
both legs amputated. The Provincials had 
either exhausted their ball, or they were deter- 
mined that every wound should prove fatal; 
their muskets were charged with old nails and 
angular pieces of iron; and from most of our 
men being wounded in the legs, we are inclined 
to believe it was their design, not wishing to kill 
the men, but leave them as burdens on us, to ex- 
haust our provisions and engage our attention, 
a well as to intimidate the rest of the soldiery. 

* * * * * 


6.—General Gage's Despatch to the Home Gov- 
ernment. 

{From Almon’s Remembrancer, for the year MDCLXXV, 
132-135.) 


WHITEHALL, July 25, 1775. 
This morning arrived Capt. Chadds, of his 
Majesty’s ship. Cerberus, with the following letter 
from the Honourable Lieutenant General Gage to 
the Earl of Dartmouth, one of his Majesty’s prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State. 


Copy of a Letter from the Honourable Lieuten- 
ant General Gage to the Earl of Dartmouth. 
Dated Boston, June 25, 1775. 


My Lorp: Iam to acquaint your Lordship of 
an action that happened on the 17th instant be- 
tween his Majesty’s troops and a large body of 
the rebel forces. 

An alarm was given at break of day on the 
17th instant, by a firing from the Lively ship of 
war; and advice was soon afterwards received 
that the rebels had broke ground, and were 
raising a battery on the Heights of the peninsula 
of Charles-Town, against the town of Boston. They 
were plainly seen at work, and, in a few hours, a 
battery of six guns played upon their works. 
Preparations were instantly made for landing a | 
body of men to drive them off, and ten compan- 
ies of the grenadiers, ten of light infantry, with the | 
Fifth, Thirty-eighth, Forty-third, and Fifty-second 
battalions, with a proportion of field artillery, | 
under the command of Major General Howe and | 
Brigadier General Pigot, were embarked with | 

Hist, Mac. Vou, m1. 24 
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great expedition, and landed on the Peninsula 
without opposition, under the protection of some 
ships of war, armed vessels, and boats, by whose 
fire the rebels were kept within their works. 

The troops formed as soon as landed ; the light 
infantry posted on the right, and the grenadiers 
upon their left. The Fifth and Thirty-eighth 
battalions drew up in the rear of those corps, 
and the Forty-third and Fifty-second battalions 
made a third line. The rebels upon the Heights 
were perceived to be in great force and strong- 
ly posted. A redoubt, thrown up onthe 16th 
at night, with other works, full of men, de- 
fended with cannon, and a large body posted in 
the houses in Charles-Town, covered their righ 
flank ; and their centre and left were covered by a 
breast-work, part of it cannon-proof, which reached. 
from the left of the redoubt to the Mystick or 
Medford river. é 

This appearance of the rebels strength, and 
the large columns seen pouring in to their assist- 
ance, occasioned an application for the troops to 
be reinforced with some companies of light infant- 
ry and grenadiers, the Forty-seventh battalion, 
and the First battalion of marines; the whole, 
when in conjunction, making a body of some- 
thing above two thousand men. These troops 
advanced, formed in two lines, and the attack 
began by a sharp cannonade from our field-pieces 
and howitzers, the lines advancing slowly, and 
frequently halting to give time for the artillery 
to fire. The light infantry was directed to force 
the left point of the breast-work, to take the rebel 
line in flank, and the grenadiersto attack in front, 
supported by the Fifth and Fifty-second battalions. 
These orders were executed with perseverance, 
under a heavy fire from the vast numbers of the 
rebels; and, notwithstanding various impedi- 
ments before the troops could reach the works, 
and though the left, under Brigadier General 
Pigot, who engaged also with the rebels at Charles 
Town, which at a critical moment was set om 
fire, the Brigadier pursued his point, and carried 
the redoubt. 

The rebels were then forced from other strong- 
holds, and pursued till they were drove clear off 
the peninsula, leaving five pieces of cannon behind 
them. 

The loss the rebels sustained must have been 
considerable from the great numbers they car- 
ried off during the time of action, and buried im 
holes, since discovered, exclusive of what they 
suffered by the shipping and boats; near one 
hundred were buried the day after, and thirty 
found wounded, in the field, three of which are 
since dead. 

I inclose your Lordship a return of the killed 
and wounded of his Majesty's troops. 

This action has shewn the superiority of the 
King’s troops, who, under every disadvantage, 
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attacked and defeated above three times their own 
number, strongly posted, and covered by breast- 
works. 

The conduct of Major General Howe was con- 
spicuous on this occasion, and his example spir- 
ited the troops, in which Major General Clinton 
assisted, who followed the reinforcement. And in 
justice to Brigadier General Pigot, I am to add, 
that the success of the day must, in great measure, 
be attributed to his firmness and gallantry. 

Lieutenant Colonels Nesbit, Abercrombie, and 
Clarke; Majors Butler, Williams, Bruce, Spend- 
love, Smelt, Mitchell, Pitcairne, and Short, ex- 
erted themselves remarkably; and the valour of 
the British officers arfd soldiers in general, was at 
no time more conspicuous than in this action. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 
Tuo. GaGE. 


Return of the Officers, Non-Commission Officers, 
and Privates, killed and wounded, of his Ma- 
jesty’s Troops, at the attack of the Redovbts and 
Intrenchments on the Heights of Charles Town, 
June 17, 1775. 


Royat ReGmeNT, ARTILLERY—Captain Hud 
dleton, Captain Lemoin, Lieutenant Shuttle- 


worth, one Serjeant, eight rank and file, wounded. 


Fourth Foor—Captain Balfour, Captain 
West, Lieutenant Barron, Lieutenant Brown, 
wounded. One Serjeant, thirteen rank and file, 
killed. One Serjeant, one Drummer and fifer, 
twenty-nine rank and file, «wounded. 

Firta Foot—Captain Harris,* Captain Jack- 
son, Captain Downes, Captain Marsden, Lieuten- 
ant M‘Clintock, Lieutenant Croker, Ensign 
Charleton, Ensign Balaguire, wounded. Twenty- 
two rank and file, killed. Ten Serjeants, two 
Drummers and fifers, one hundred and ten rank 
and file, wounded. 

Trento Footr—Captain Parsons, Captain Fitz- 
gerald, Lieutenant Pettigrew, Lieutenant Verner, 
Lieutenant Hamilton, Lieutenant Kelly, wounded. 
Two Serjeants, five rank and file, killed. One 
Drummer and fifer, thirty-nine rank and file, 
wounded. 

E1gHTEENTH Foor—Lieutenant Richardson, 
wounded. Three rank and file, killed. Seven 
rank and file, wounded. 

TWENTY-SECOND Foor — Lieutenant-colonel 
Abercrombie, wounded, and since dead. 

TWENTY-THIRD Foot—Captain Blakeney, Lieu- 
tenant Beckwith, Lieutenant Cochrane, Lieuten- 
ant Lenthall, wounded. Two Serjeants, one 
Drummer, eleven rank and file, killed. Two Ser- 


* Subsequently Lord Harris, the celebrated captor of My- 
sore and Seringapatam, in the East Indies. é 

An interesting letter from him to his cousin, written im- 
mediately after the battle, will be found in this series of 
* Tilustrative Documents.” (Vo, 14, post.) 


jeants, one Drummer and fifer, thirty-five rank 
and file, wounded. 

Turmty-FirtH Foor—Lieutenant Baird, killed, 
| Captain Drew, * Captain Lyon, Lieutenant Massay, 
Lieutenant Campbell, wounded. Eighteen rank 
| and file, Ailled. Three Serjeants, two Drummers, 
forty-one rank and file, wounded. 

Turrty-EIGHTH Foot—Lieutenant Dutton, ‘ill. 
ed, Captain Coker, Captain Boyd, Lieutenant 
Christie, Lieutenant House, Lieutenant Myres, 
Ensign Sergeant, Ensign Sweney, Quarter-Master 
Mitchell, wounded. Two Serjeants, twenty-three 
rank and file, Ailled. Four Serjeants, one Drum- 
mer and fifer, sixty-nine rank and file, wounded, 

FortTyY-THIRD Foot—Major Spendlove, Captain 
M‘Kenzie, Lieutenant Robinson, Lieutenant Dal- 
rymple, wounded. Two Serjeants, twenty rank 
and file, killed. Three Serjeants, two Drummers 
and fifers, seventy-seven rank and file, wounded. 

Forty-SEVENTH Foot—Major Smelt, Captain 
Craig, Captain England, Captain Alcock, Lieu- 
tenant England, wounded. Lieutenant Hilliard, 
Lieutenant Gould, wounded, since dead. One 
Serjeant, fifteen rank and file, killed. Three Ser- 
jeants, forty-seven rank and file, wounded. 

FirtTy-sECOND Foot—Major Williams, wounded, 
since dead. Captain Addison, Captain Smith, 
Captain Davidson, killed. Captain Nelson, Lieu- 
tenant Higgins, Lieutenant Thompson, Lieutenant 
Crawford, Ensign Chetwynd, Ensign Greme, 
wounded. One Serjeant, twenty rank and file, 
killed. Seven Serjeants, seventy-three rank and 
file, wounded. 

Firty-ninta Foor. — Lieutenant Haynes, 
wounded. Six rank and file, killed. Twenty-five 
rank and file, wounded. 

Sixty-THmrD Foor—Lieutenant Damrymple, 
killed. Captain Folliot, Captain Stopford, eound- 
ed. One Serjeant, seven rank and file, killed. Two 
Serjeants, one Drummer, twenty-five rank and file, 
wounded. 

Srxty-Firra Foot—Captain Hudson, hilled. 
Major Butler, Captain Sinclair, Lieutenant Paxton, 
Lieutenant Hales, Lieutenant Smith, wounded. One 
Serjeant, eight rank and file, Ailled. One Serjeant, 
one Drummer, twenty-five rank and file, «wounded. 

First BarraLion or Marryes—Major Pit- 
cairn, wounded, since dead. Captain Ellis, Lieu- 
tenant Shea, Lieutenant Finnie, Ailled. Captain 
Averne, Captain Chudleigh, Captain Johnston, 
Lieutenant Ragg, wounded. Two Serjeants, fif- 
teen rank and file, Ailled. Two Serjeants, fifty-five 
rank and file, wounded. 

ScconD BarraLion oF Mares — Captain 
Campbell, Lieutenant Gardiner, hilled. Captain 
Logan, Lieutenant Dyer, Lieutenant Brisbane, 
wounded. Five rank and file, killed. One Ser- 
jeant, twenty-nine rank and file, wounded. 


* Author of The Case of Edward Drewe, referred to on 
page 3846, ante, 
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Officers attending on General Howe. 


Sixty-sEVENTH Foor—Captain Sherwin, Aid- 
de-camp, killed. 

FourTEENTH Foor—Lieutenant Bruce, killed. 
Ensign Hesketh, wounded. 

RoyaL Navy—Lieutenant Jorden, wounded. 

ENGINEER—Lieutenant Page, wounded. 

VoLUNTEERS, LATE Barre’s—Liecutenant Alex- | 
ander Campbell, on half-pay, wounded. | 

RoyaL ARTILLERY—Mr. Uance, wounded. 

Fourta Foot—Mr. Dorcus, wounded. 

Tuety-FirTH Foor—Mr. Maden, wounded. 

Firry-seconp Foor—Mr. Harrison, wounded. 

Firry-ninta Foor—Mr. Clarke, wounded. 

SECOND BATTALION OF MARINES—Mr. Bowman, 
wounded. 

ToraL.—One Lieutenant-Colonel, two Majors, | 
seven Captains, nine Lieutenants, fifteen Serjeants, 
on2 Drummer, one hundred and ninety-one rank 
and file, killed. Three Majors, twenty-seven Cap- 
tains, thirty-two Lieutenants, eight Ensigns, forty 
Serjeants, twelve Drummers, seven hundred and 
six rank and file, «wounded. 

N. B.—Captain Downes, of the Fifth Regiment, 
and Lieutenant Higgins, of the Fifty-second, died 
of their wounds on the 24th instant. 


7,—Extract from General Gage’s "private letter 


to the Earl of Dartmouth. 
[From Force’s American Archives, IV, ii, 1098.} 
Boston, June 25, 1775. 
* * * 


* * 


| that is extravagant. 





The success, of which I send your Lordship an 
account by the present opportunity, was very 
necessary in our present situation; and I wish 
most sincerely that it had not cost us so dear. 
The number of killed and wounded is greater 
than our forces can afford to lose. The officers, 


who were obliged to exert themselves, have suf- | 


fered very much, and we have lost some extremely 
good officers. The trials we have had show the 
rebels are not the despicable rabble too many have 
supposed them to be; and I find it owing to a 
military spirit, encouraged among them for a few 


years past, joined with an uncommon degree of | 


zeal and enthusiasm, that they are otherwise. 
When they find cover, they make a good stand ; 
and the country, naturally strong, affords it to 
them; and they are taught to assist its natural 
strength by art, for they intrench and raise batte- 
ries. They have fortified all the heights and 
passes around this Town, from Dorchester to Med- 
ford or Mistick ; and it is not impossible for them 
to annoy the Town. 

Your Lordship will perceive that the conquest 
of this Country is not easy, and can be effected 
only by time and perseverence, and strong armies 





attacking it in various quarters and dividing their | 
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forces. Confining your operations on this side 
only is attacking in the strongest part; and you 
have to cope with vast numbers. It might natu- 
rally be supposed, that troops of the nature of the 
rebel Army would return home after such a check 
as they had got, and I hear many wanted to go 
off, but care has been taken to prevent it ; for any 
man that returns home without a pass, is imme- 
diately seized and sent back to his Regiment. In 
all their wars against the French they never 
showed so much conduct, attention, and perseve- 
rance as they do now. I think it my duty to let 
your Lordship know the true situation of affairs, 
that Administration may take measures accord- 
ingly. 

The people's minds are kept so much heated and 
inflamed, that they are always ripe for every thing 
Truth is kept from them, 
and they are too full of prejudices to believe it, 
if laid before them; and so blind and bigoted, 
that they cannot see they have exchanged liberty 
for tyranny. No people were ever governed more 
absolutely than those of the American Provinces 
now are, and no reason can be given for their sub- 
mission, but that it is a tyranny they have erected 
themselves, as they believe, to avoid greater evils. 

OK o* ok * * 


8.—LEetract of a letter from General John Bur- 
goyne to Lord Stanley. 
{From Force’s American Archives, IV. ii, 1094, 1095.) 


Boston June 25, 1775. 
* * o* ok ok 

Boston is a peninsula, joined to the mainland 
only by a narrow neck, which, on the first 
troubles, General Gage fortified ; arms of the sea 
and the harbour surround the rest, on the other 
side. On one of these arms, to the North, is 
Charlestown, or rather was, for it is now rub- 
bish, and over it is a large hill, which is aiso 
(like Boston) a peninsula, To the South of the 
Town is a still larger scope of ground, containing 
three hills, joining also to the main by a ton u 
of land, and called Dorchester Neck. The 
heights, as above described, both North and 
South, (in the soldier's phrase,) command the 
Town; that is, give an opportunity of erecting 
batteries above any that you can make against 
them, and consequently are much more advan- 
tageous. It was absolutely necessary we should 
make ourselves masters of these heights, and 
we proposed to begin with Dorchester; because, 
from the particular situation of batteries and 
shipping (too long to describe, and unintelligible 
to youif I did,) it would evidently be effected 
without any considerable loss. Every thing was 
accordingly disposed; my two colleagues and 
myself (who, by the by, have never differed 
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one jot of military sentiment) had, in concert 
with General Gage, formed the plan. Howe 
‘was to land the transports on the Point; Clinton 
in the centre; and I was to cannonade from the 
Causeway or the Neck: each to take advantage 
of circumstances. The operations must have 
been very easy ; this was to have been executed 
on the 18th. On the 17th, at dawn of day, we 
found the enemy had pushed intrenchments with 
great diligence during the night, on the Heights 
of Charlestown ; and we evidently saw that every 
hour gave them fresh strength ; it therefore be- 
came necessary to alter our plan, and attack on 
that side. Howe, as second in command, was 
detached with about two thousand men, and 
landed on the outward side of the peninsula, 
covered with shipping, without opposition ; he 
was to advance from thence up the hill which 
was over Charlestown, where the strength of the 
enemy lay.; he had under him Brigadier-general 
Pigot. Clinton and myself took our stand (for 
we had not any fixed post) in a large battery di- 
rectly opposite to Charlestown, and commanded 
it, and also reaching the Heights above it, and 
thereby facilitating Howe’s attack. Howe's dis- 
position was exceeding soldier-like : in my opinion 
it was perfect. As his first arm advanced up the 
hill, they met with a thousand impediments from 


strong fences, and were much exposed. They | 


were also exceedingly hurt by musketry from 
Charlestown, though Clinton and I did not per- 


ceive it until Howe sent us word by a boat, and | 


desired us to set fire to the Town, which was 
immediately done: we threw a parcel of shells, 
and the whole was instantly in flames; our 
battery afterwards kept an incessant fire on 


the Heights; it was seconded by a number of | 


frigates, floating batteries, and one ship-of-the- 
line. And now ensued one of the greatest 
scenes of war that can be conceived: if we look 
to the Height, Howe’s corps ascending the hill 
in the face of intrenchments, and in a very dis- 
advantageous ground, was much engaged; to 
the left, the enemy pouring in fresh troops by 
thousands, over the land ; and in the arm of the 
sea our ships and floating batteries cannonading 
them ; straight before us a large and noble Town 
in one great blaze—the church-steeples, being 
timber, were great pyramids of fire above the 
rest ; behind us, the church-steeples and heights 
of our own camp covered with spectators of the 
rest of our Army which was engaged; the hills 
round the country covered with spectators; 
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America, to fill the mind; made the whole, 
picture and a complication of horrour and ip. 
portance beyond any thing that ever came t 
my lot to be witness to. I much lament Tom 
absence ; it was a sight for a young soldier thy 
the longest service may not furnish again ; anj 
had he been with me he would likewise hay 
been out of danger; for, except two canno. 
balls that went a hundred yards over our head 
we were not in any part of the direction of th 
enemy’s shot. A moment of the day was crit 
ical: Howe's left were staggered ; two Battalioy 
had been sent to reinforce them, but we pe. 
ceived them on the beach seeming in embarras 
ment what way to march. Clinton then, ner 
for business, took the part without waiting fy 
orders, to throw himself into a boat to heal 
them ; he arrived in time to be of service; th 
day ended with glory; and the success was mos 
important, considering the ascendancy it gay 
the Regular troops; but the loss was uncomma 
in officers for the numbers en How 
was untouched, but his Aid-de-camp, Sherwin 
was killed; Jordan, a friend of Howe's, wh 
came engage le de caur, to see the campaign (( 
shipmate of ours, on board the Cerberus, and wh 
acted as Aid-de-camp,) is badly wounded. Pigy 
was unhurt, but he behaved like a hero. Ya 
will see the list of the loss. Poor Colonel Abe: 
crombie, who commanded the Grenadiers, dia 
yesterday of his wounds. Captain Addison, ov 
poor old friend, who arrived but the day befor, 
and was to have dined with me on the day o 
the action, was also killed ; his son was upon th 
field at the same time. Major Mitchell is bu 
very slightly hurt: he is out already. Youn 
Chetwynd's wound is also slight. Lord Percy 
Regiment has suffered the most and behaved th 
best ; his Lordship himself was not in the action 
Lord Rawdon behaved to a charm: his namei 


established for life. 
* * a +. * 


9.—Extract of a letter from Boston to a Gent 


man in Scotland. 
[From Force’s American Archives, IV. ii, 1098, 1094.) 
Boston, June 25, 1775. 
* * * * * 


About a week ago the remainder of the fie 
from Ireland arrived here with the Thirty-fifth, 


Forty-ninth, and Sixty-third Regiments of Foot 
the enemy all in anxious suspense ; the roar of and Seventeenth of Light Dragoons, all of whom, 


cannon, mortars, and musketry; the crash of | except part of the Forty-ninth, were landed. 


churches, ships upon the stocks, and whole streets 


At daylight, on Saturday morning, the sevet- 


falling together, to fill the ear; the storm of the | teenth instant, I was awakened by some cannot 


vedoubts, with the objects above described, to 
fill the eye; and the reflection that, perhaps, a 


defeat was a final loss to the British Empire in | 


* His nephew, Hon. Thomas Stanley (brother of Lor 
Stanley, who had gone a volunteer to Boston, 
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fred from the Zively, man-of-war, stationed at 
Qharlestown Ferry. This firing was occasioned 
by their seeing a great number of the rebels at 
work, raising a redoubt on that Height, at the 
back of Charlestown, nearest to Boston, known 
by the name of Bunker's Hill, which they had 
begun the night before, and by the help of 
facines, gabions, and other such materials, and 
by a great number of hands, they had got almost 
cated. This firing from the Lively was 
almost immediately put a stop to by the Admiral. 
Inthe mean time, the General ordered three pieces 
of brass cannon, (twenty-four pounders,) to be 
mounted on a battery that had been raised on 
Copp’s Hill, at the North end, where he also sent 
some howitzers, and a large quantity of ammuni- 
tion of all kinds. 

At nine in the morning, this battery opened, 
and continued to annoy the rebels all the fore- 
noon, as did also the Glasgow, man-of-war, who 
lay off the point at New-Boston. At twelve 
eclock, the Light Infantry and Grenadiers, with 
the Fifth, Thirty-eighth, Forty-third, and Fifty- 
second iments, embarked on board the trans- 

boata, at the Long Wharf and at the North 
ttery ; and about half past one, landed on 
Charlestown Point, at the entrance of Mistick 
River, covered by a heavy fire from the Lively, 
and another man-of-war stationed off the North 
battery, a large sloop and two floating batteries 
at Charlestown Ferry, the battery from Copp’s 
Hill, a rt mounting twenty guns, lying a 
little higher up, and the Glasgow man-of-war. 
They effected their landing without any loss; and, 
after resting the men a few minutes, marched on 
to dislodge the rebels from some posts they had 
taken on the back of the hill. 

In half an hour after, the Forty-seventh Regi- 
ment, of the Thirty-fifth, and a Battalion 
of Marines, followed, and landed at the place 
where there formerly was a battery, in Charles- 
town. 

At their landing, the Town of Charlestown was 
set on fire by carcasses thrown from Copp’s Hill 
battery ; and the troops marched on, commanded 
by Generals Howe and Clinton. 

About three quarters past three, an excessively 


hot fire commenced on the back of the hill, to | i 


dislodge a large body of the rebels that had post- 
ed themselves behind some fences, which they had 
made ball proof by bushes, hay, earth, &c. This 
fire lasted about fifty minutes. As soon as they 
had dislodged this body, one party of our men 
| ame up on one side, and another on the other 
side, of the redoubt, and stormed and carried it 
™ a few minutes: . From this they pursued the 
rebels to the hill beyond ; and having drove them 
from that, forced them over Charlestown Neck. 
All this they accomplished in about four hours, 
having entire possession of the Neck by sixo’clock. 
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The whole body of troops engaged was about 
fourteen hundred. 

In the redoubt, the rebels had sixteen hundred 
men; and behind it and the fences, which they 
had fortified from that to the water, about five 
thousand, besides some thousands more stationed 
on the hill, behind, all of whom the troops forced 
to fly over the Neck. 

The loss on both sides is supposed to be nearly 
equal ; nor can we wonder it should be so, when 
we consider that this handful of fourteen hundred 
men forced a redoubt defended by sixteen hun- 
dred, who, had they behaved with any tolerable 
degree of courage and had but a small portion 
of military skill, they might have defended 
against three times their number. Our officers 
have suffered much, no less than eighty-six being 
killed and wounded. Among the killed of the 
rebels is Doctor Warren, who commanded at the 
redoubt. The troops are now busy in fortifyin 
the hill that commands Charlestown Neck ; a 
the rebels are fortifying a hill about half way be- 
tween that and Cambridge, from which I expect 
to find them dislodged in a few days. 

We hear nothing from the country, as this has 
put an entire stop to the little communication we 
had before. 

Had this post not been taken, it was the inten- 
tion of the rebels to have set fire to Boston that 
night; instead of which the whole town of 
Charlestown is in ruins; their leader and orator 
(Doctor Warren) is slain; and they must now be 
convinced that British Troops are capable of driv- 
ing them from their strongest holds, though op- 
posed by vast superiority of numbers. 

* * 


* * 


10.—Hatract of a letter from an Ofpicer of the 
Army, in Boston, to his friend in England. 
(From Force’s American Archives, TV, li, 1092, 1093.) 
Boston, June 25, 1775. 
+ ” * * * 


When I left England, the service on which I 
am now come was even at that time irksome and 


ble, but now it isdoubly so. The cause 
which we are concerned is entirely obliterated ; 
our disputes, as from man to man, are of a pri- 
vate nature. The people of the country have, by 
various methods, exasperated and enraged us; 
and to free ourselves from a situation so disagreea- 
ble and confined, there is not anything we would 
not attempt. I confess, upon the grand basis of 
this business, we all unanimously acquit the Colo- 
nists, and every hour of the day pray Lord North 
to head us. After the skirmish of the seventeenth, 
we even commended the troops - pene who 
fought so gallantly, pro aris et focis. en we 
nastind to the attack of their redoubt, they called 


di 
in 
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out, ‘‘ Colonel Abercrombie, are the Yankees cow- 
**ards?” nor did they discharge a gun until we 
were within fifteen yards. The fire on our left 
wing was so hot that our troops broke ; but the 
Grenadiers, with uncommon fury, attacked the 
trenches, and forced them, when our soldiers ral- 
lied again. We kept possession of the intrench- 
ments till next morning, when we marched into 
Boston; a sad remains of those glorious fel- 
lows who were led into the field. General Howe 
was three times in the field left by himself, so 
numerous were the killed and wounded about 
him ; and, alas! I grieve to tell you, that I fear 
nine out of ten of these gallant fellows will die 
of their wounds. The loss of the Provincial 
troops is trifling in comparison to ours; and, 
indeed, another such onset will be our ruin. A 
universal murmur now runs through the Army, 
which ever most disagreeably invades the Gene- 
ral’s ears. An Irish officer humorously said on the 
occasion, that indeed we had gained but a loss. 
In short, all you have yet sent by way of troops 
to this Continent are but a mouthful. If you 
send more to add to us, we may make them a 
dinner ; and you may continue to supply them 
with a supper, and then it will be a good night. 
Indeed, we may say with Falstaff, with great pro- 
priety, that ‘‘they make us here but food for gun- 
** powder.” I wish all these domestic animos- 
itics were settled, and also our private ones ; but 
even in our promotions, glaring and unjust partial- 
ities prevail.’ So very secretly was the late action 
conducted, that Generals Clinton and Burgoyne 
knew not of it till the morning, though the 
Town did in general, and Putnam in particular. 
This man served under Prussia, and does honor 
to his master : he is sixty-three, and brave to the 
back bone. I hope better times, but these are 
really sad ones. Adieu. 
* 


* * * + 


11.—Zxtract of a letter from Captain Harris of 
the Fifth Regiment of Foot. 


{From Lushington’s Life of Lord Harris, 54-56.) 
Boston, July 25, 1775. 

* * * * * 

We had made a breach in their fortifications, 
which I had twice mounted, encouraging the 
men to follow me, and was ascending a third 
time, when a ball grazed the top of my head, 
and I fell, deprived of sense and motion. My 
Lieutenant, Lord Rawdon, caught me in his arms, 
and, believing me dead, endeavoured to remove 
me from the spot, to save my body from being 
trampled on, The motion, while it hurt me, re- 
stored my senses, and [ articulated, ‘ For God's 
“sake, let me die in peace.” 

The hope of preserving my life induced Lord | 
Rawdon to order four soldiers to take me up, 
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and carry me to a place of safety. Three of 
them were wounded while performing this office, 
(one afterwards died of his wounds,) but they 
succeeded in placing me under some trees out of 
the reach of the balls. A retreat having been 
sounded, poor Holmes* was running about, like 
a madman in search of me, and luckily came to 
the place where I lay just in time to prevent my 
being left behind; for when they brought me 
to the water's edge, the last boat was put off, 
the men calling out they “ would take no more,” 
On Holmes hallooing out, “It is Captain. Har- 
“ris,” they put back, and took me in. I was 
very weak and faint, and seized with a severe 
shivering; our blankets had been flung away 
during the engagement; luckily there was one 
belonging to a man in the boat, in which wrap- 
ping me up, and laying me in the bottom, they 
conveyed me safely to my Quarters. 

The surgeons did not at first apprehend danger 
from the contusion, notwithstanding the extreme 
pain I felt, which increased very much if I at- 
tempted to liedown. A worthy woman, seeing 
this, lent me an easy chair, but this being full of 
bugs, only added to my sufferings. My agonies 
increasing, and the Surgeons observing symptoms 
of matter forming (which, had it fallen on the 
brain, must have produced instant death, or at 
least distraction,) performed the operation of tre- 
panning, from which time the pain abated, and I 
began to recover; but before the callous was 
formed, they indulged me with the gratification 
of asingular curiosity—fixing looking-glasses so 
as to give me a sight of my own brain. The heat 
of the weather and the scarcity of fresh provis- 
ions added greatly to the sufferings of the 
wounded. As patience was the only remedy for 
the former, I trusted to it for relief ; and for the 
latter, the attention of the Surgeon, and a truly 
benevolent family in Boston, who supplied me 
with mutton-broth, when no money could pur- 
chase it, was a blessing for which I can never be 
sufficiently thankful. 

* * * * * 


12.—Eztract from General Gage's letter to the 
Earl of Dunmore. — 
(From Force’s American Archives, IV, ii, 1107.1 
Boston, June 26, 1775. 
* * * * * 

This Town was alarmed on the seventeenth in- 
stant, at break of day, by a firing from the Lively, 
ship-of-war ; and a report immediately spread 
that the rebels had broke ground, and were rais- 
ing a battery on the Heights of the peninsula of 
Charlestown, against the Town of Boston. 

They were plainly seen, and, in a few hours, a 


* The name of Captain Harris's servant. 
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battery of six guns played upon their works, 
Preparations were instantly made for landing a 
body of men; and some Companies of Grenadiers 
and Light-infantry, with some Battalions and 
field artillery, amounting in the whole to two 
thousand men, under the command of Major- 

eral Howe and Brigadier-general Pigot, were 
embarked with great expedition, and landed on 
the peninsula, without opposition, under cover of 
some ships-of-war and armed vessels. 

The troops formed as soon as landed. The 
rebels upon the Heights were perceived to be in 
great force, and strongly posted. A redoubt, 
thrown up on the sixteenth, at night, with other 
works, full of men, defended with cannon, and 
a large body posted in the houses of Charlestown, 
covered their right ; and their left was covered by a 
breastwork, part of it cannon-proof, which reached 
from the left of the redoubt to the Mistick River. 

Besides the appearance of the rebels’ strength, 
large columns were seen pouring in to their assist- 
ance; but the King’s troops advanced. The 
attack began by a cannonade ; and notwithstand- 
ing various impediments of fences, walls, etc., and 
the heavy fire they were exposed to from the vast 
numbers of rebels, and their left galled from the 
houses of Charlestown, the troops made their way 
to the redoubt, mounted the works, and carried it. 

The rebels were then forced from other strong- 
holds, and pursued until they were entirely driven 
off the peninsula, leaving five pieces of cannon 
behind them. Charlestown was set on fire during 
the engagement, and most part of it consumed. 
The loss they sustained must have been considera- 
ble, from the vast numbers they were seen to carry 
off during the action, exclusive of what they suf- 
fered from the shipping. About one hundred 
were buried the day after, and thirty found on 
the field, some of whom are since dead, About 
one hundred and ninety of the King’s Troops were 
killed, and a great many wounded. 

This action has shown the bravery of the King’s 
troops, who, under every disadvantage, gained a 
complete victory over three times their number, 
strongly posted, and covered by breastworks. But 
they fought for their King, their Laws, and Con- 
stitution. 

* * * * * 


13.—Extract from a Letter of an officerzin Bos- 
ton, 

[From The Detail and Conduct of the American War.) 

Boston, July 5, 1775. 
* * * * * 

On the seventeenth of June, at day break, we 
saw the rebels at work throwing up intrench- 
ments on Bunker’s-hill; by mid-day they had 
completed a redoubt of earth, on the height, 
about thirty yards square; and from the left 
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of that, a line of about half a mile in length, 
down to Mystic river: of this line, one hundred 
yards next the redoubt were also earth, about 
five feet high; all the rest, down to the water, 
consisted of two rows of fence rails, the interval 
filled with bushes, hay, and grass, which they 
found on the spot. 

Early in the afternoon, from a battery in the 
corner of the redoubt, they fired seven or eight 
shot into the North end of the Town; one shot 
went through an old house, another through a 
fence, and the rest stuck in the face of Cobb’s 
{ Copp’s] hill. 

At this time, their lines were attacked by 
Major-general Howe, at the head of one thou- 
sand six hundred men, composed of twenty 
Companies of .Grenadiers and Light-infantry, 
forty men each, with the Fifth, Thirty-eighth, 
Forty-third, and Fifty-second Regiments, Gene- 
ral Howe commanded on the right wing, with 
the Light-infantry and Grenadiers; Brigadier- 
general Pigot on the left: while Pigot attacked 
the redoubt, Howe was to force the grass fence, 
gain the rebels’ left flank and rear, and sur- 
round the redoubt. 

Our troops advanced with great confidence, 
expecting an easy victory. Asthey were march- 
ing up to attack, our artillery stopped firing. 
The General on enquiring the reason, was told 
they had got twelve pound balls for six pound- 
ers, but that they had grape shot. At 
this he ordered them forward and to fire grape. 
As we approached, an incessant stream of fire 
poured from the rebel lines: it seemed a con- 
tinued sheet of fire for near thirty minutes, 
Our Light-infantry were served up in Compa- 
nies against the grass fence, without being able 
to penetrate—indeed, how could we penetrate ? 
Most of our Grenadiers and Light-infantry, the 
moment of presenting themselves lost three- 
fourths, and many nine-tenths, of their men, 
Some had only eight and nine men a Company 
left; some only three, four, and five. On the left, 
Pigot was staggered and actually retreated, 
Observe, our men were not driven back; they 
actually retreated by orders. Great pains have 
been taken to huddle up this matter ; however, 
they almost instantly came on again and mount- 
ed the redoubt. The rebels then ran, without 
firing another shot; and our men who first 
mounted gave them a fire or two on their backs. 
At this time, Warren, the rebel Commander, 
fell; he was a physician; little more than thir- 
ty years of age. He died in his best cloaths: 
every body remembers his fine silk-fringed waist- 
coat. The right flank of the rebel lines being 
now gained, and not the left as was intended, 
their whole body run along the Neck, to Cam- 
bridge. No pursuit was made. 

We have lost one thousand men, killed and 
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wounded. We burned Charlestown during the 
engagement, as the rebels from it exceedingly 
= our left. Major Pitcairn was killed 

m it. So great a confidence in ourselves, 
which is always dangerous, occasioned this 
dreadful loss, ‘Let us take the bull by the 
“horns,” was the phrase of some great men 
among us, as we marched on, We went to 
battle without even reconnoitring the position 
of the enemy. Had we only wanted to drive 
them from their ground, without the loss of a 
man, the Cymetry, transport, which drew little 
water and mounted eighteen nine-pounders, 
could have been towed up Mystic channel, and 
brought to within musket-shot of their left flank, 
which was quite naked; and she could have 
lain, water-borne, at the lowest ebb tide; or, 
one of our covered boats, musket-proof, carry- 
ing a heavy piece of cannon, might have been 
rowed Close in, and one charge on their uncoy- 
ered flank would have dislodged them in a 
second, 

Had we intended to have taken the whole 
rebel army prisoners, we needed only have land- 
ed in their rear and occupied the high ground 
above Bunker’s-hill. By this movement we 
shut them up in the peninsula as in a bag, with 
their rear exposed to the fire of our cannon, 
and, if we pleased, our musquetry: in short, 
they must have surrendered instantly or been 
blown to pieces, 

But from an absurd and destructive con- 
fidence, carelessness, or ignorance, we have lost 
a thousand of our best men and officers, and 
have given the rebels great matter of triumph, 
by showing them what mischief they can do us. 
They were not followed, though Clinton pro- 

it. Their deserters since tell us, that not 
a@ man would have remained at Cambridge, had 
but a single Regiment been seen coming along 
the Neck. 

Had we seen and rejected all the advantages 
I have mentioned above, even our manner of at- 
tacking in front was ruinous, In advancing, 
not a shot should have been fired, as it retarded 
the troops, whose movement should have been 
as'rapid as possible. They should not have 
been brought up in line, but in columns, with 
Light-infantry in the intervals, to keep up a 
smart fire against the top of the breastwork. If 
this had been done, their works would have 
been carried in three minutes, with not a tenth 

of our present loss. 

We should have been forced to retire, if Gen- 
eral Clinton had not come up with a reinforce- 
ment of five or six hundred men. This re- 
established the left, under Pigot, and saved our 
honor. The wretched blunder of the-over- 
sized balls sprung from the dotage of an officer 
ef rank in that Corps, who spends his whole 
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time in dallying with the schoolmaster’s daugh- 
ters. God knows he is old enough—he is no 
Sampson—yet he must have his Delilah. 

Another circumstance equally true and as- 
tonishing is, that General Gage had undoubted 
intelligence early in May, that the rebels intend- 
ed to possess Bunker’s-hill; yet no step was 
taken to secure that important post, though it 
commanded all the North part of the Town, 
He likewise had an exact return of the Corps 
that composed the Rebel army then investing 
the Town ; of every piece of cannon they pos- 
sessed; of their intended lines of blockade; 
and of the numbers expected and on their 
march from the other Provinces, 

We are all wrong at the head. My mind 
cannot help dwelling upon our cursed mistakes, 
Such ill conduct at the first out-set argues a 
gross ignorance of the most common rules of 
the profession, and gives us, for the future, 
anxious forebodings. I have lost some of those 
I most valued. This madness or ignorance 
nothing can excuse. The brave men’s lives 
were wantonly thrown away. Our conductor 
as much murdered them as if he had cut their 
throats himself, on Boston Common. Had he 
fallen, ought we to have regretted him ? 


14.—The Thirty-fifth, Royal Sussex, Infantry. 

(From The Case of Edward Drewe, late Major of the 
Thirty-Afth Regiment of Foot. By Lieutenant J. G. Sim- 
coe. eter: 1782.) 

On the seventeenth of this month [June] the 
first act of civil commotion commenced. Theship 
I was in was at sea, but at a distance we heard 
the sound of cannon, and at midnight saw two 
distinct columns of fire ascending. In this hor- 
rid state, well knowing we were the last of the 
fleet, ignorant whether Boston or some hostile 
town was in flames, were we kept for two days. 
When we anchored we saw Charlestown burnt 
to ashes, and found our army had been engag- 
ed; that our troops were victorious, but that the 
victory was ruinous to our best soldiers, and 
particularly so to our officers, ninety-two of 
whom were killed and wounded. The loss fell 
heavy on the flank Companies of our Regiment. 
Drewe commanded the Light-infantry ; exerting. 
himself, at the head of that fine Company, he 
received three shots through him, one in the 
shoulder, one in the beard of the thigh, the 
other through his foot. He also received two 
contusions, and his shoulder was dislocated. 
Massey is shot through the thigh, but says it is 
as well to be merry as sad. Poor Bard was the 
third officer of the Company; he was killed, 
speaking to Drewe. His dying words were. 
“T wish success to the Thirty-fifth; only say,, 
“T behaved as became a soldier.” The Ser- 
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ts and Corporals of this heroic Company 
were wounded, when the eldest soldier led the 
remaining five in pursuit of the routed rebels. 
The Grenadiers equalled their brethren, and, I 
fear, were as unfortunate. The brave and 
noble-spirited Captain Lyon is dangerously 
wounded; and to aggravate the misfortune, his 
wife, now with child, a most amiable woman, 
is attending on him. Both his Lieutenants were 
wounded. The loss we have sustained in the 
most warm and desperate action America ever 
knew, draws tears from every eye interested for 
brave and unfortunate spirits. HadI time to 
enumerate to you the many instances which the 
soldiers of our Companies, alone, afforded the 
most generous exertions of love, fidelity, and 
veneration for their officers, and of the glowing, 
yet temperate resolutions of these officers, your 
tears would be those of triumph, and you 
would confess that in war alone human nature 
is capable of the most Godlike exertions, I 
think you will believe me abstracted from 
friendship when I say that I never heard of 
more courage and coolness than Drewe display- 
ed on that day; and his spirits are even now 
superior to any thing you can conceive. 
Biate of the Light Company of the Thirty-fifth. 
Boston Camp, June 30, 1775, 

In the field June 17.—1 Captain, 2 Lieuten- 
ants, 1 Volunteer, 2 Serjeants, 1 Corporal, 1 
Drummer, 80 Privates. Total 38. 

Killed.—Lieutenant Bard, John Baxter, Alex- 
ander Douglas, Edward Driver, William Jones, 
Joseph Nicholls, Edward Odiam, David Sharp, 
Samuel Smallwood, John Size, Total 10. 

Wounded.—Captain Drewe, Lieutenant Mas- 
sey, Volunteer Madden died of his wounds, 
Serjeants Knowles and Poulton, Corporal Nod- 
der, Drummer Russ, Thomas Adams died of 
wounds, Richard Binch died of wounds; Peter 
Collier, Abraham Dukes, Richard Edny died of 
wounds, Timothy Henry, William James, Joseph 
Lucas, William Langsdale died of wounds, James 
Morgan, Thomas Payne, Daniel Parnell, James 
Preddy, John Poebuck, Henry Rollett, John 
Rumble, Robert Tomlin, Henry Townshend. 
Total 25. 

Escaped unwounded.—Ralph Becket, John 
Henly, William Leary. Total 3. 

‘a 


IL—By AMERICAN WRITERS. | 


1—Letter from Reverend Andrew Eliot, Pastor 

of the New North Church in Boston, to Rev- 

erend Isaac Smith, of Boston, then in London. 

trom Emmone’s Sketches of RBunker-hill Battle, 151-154.) 
Boston, June 19, 1775. 

My Dear Sm: According to your desire, 


I write without ceremony, to acquaint you with 
the state of things in Boston. You left us shut 
up, and the people removing from the place as 
fast as they were permitted. I am told that 
more than nine thousand are removed; many 
more were preparing to follow, but passes have 
been stopped for some time, so that thousands 
are detained who desire to go, among whom I 
am one. I tarried purely out of regard to the 
inhabitants who were left, that they might not 
be without ordinances and worship in the way 
which they choose. It is now, perhaps, too late 
to think of removing, as all communication is at 
present stopped. 

The last Saturday oo usa dreadful speci- 
men of the horrors of civil war. Early on Sat- 
urday morning, we were alarmed by the firing 
of cannon from the fort which is erected on 
Copp’s-hill and from the ships which lie in 
Charles-river. Upon inquiry, it was found that 
the Provincials had been forming lines on a hill 
below the hill in Charlestown, commonly called 
Bunker’s-hill. This intrenchment was calculat- 
ed extremely well to annoy Boston, and the 
ships in the harbor. About one o’clock, a large 
body of British Troops set off from Boston to 
attack these lines, About three o’clock, the en- 
gagement began, and lasted perhaps an hour. 
Great part of the time the firing seemed inces- 
sant. It seems the troops stormed the lines, 
and, after a warm opposition, carried them. 
Perhaps there has seldom been a more. desperate 
action. As the Provincials were up to the chin 
intrenched, they made a great. slaughter of the 
King’s Troops before they (the Provincials) re- 
treated. How many were killed on each side, 
it is impossible for me to say. It is generally 
agreed that eighty or ninety officers were killed 
or wounded on the side of the Regulars. It was 
a new and awful spectacle to us to have men 
carried through the streets, groaning, bleeding, 
and dying. Some of the best officers are taken 
off, and some hundreds of the privates. The 
attack was commenced by General Howe. How 
the Provincials have suffered, is not yet known; 
nor, indeed, shall I pretend to give a particular 
account of this terrible scene. You must take 
this from the prints. Dr. Warrenis among the 
slain. It is said he had the chief direction of 
the defence; if this is true, it seems to me he 
was out of his line. 

Since this action, the King’s Troops have 
taken possession of Bunker’s-hill, and fortified 
it strongly. On the other side, the Provincials 
are intrenching themselves on the hill back of 
the road in Charlestown, just beyond the two 
mile stone. 

Amidst the carnage of Saturday, the town of 
Charlestown was set on fire; and I suppose every 
dwelling-house and every public building is 
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the mills, and are come to the houses where 
Woods, the Baker, dwelt. You may easily judge 
what distress we were in to see and hear Eng- 
lishmen destroying one another, and a Town 
with which we have been so intimately connect- 
ed, all in flames. We are left in anxious expec- 
tation of the event. God grant the blood 
already spilt may suffice,—but this we cannot 
reasonably expect. May we be prepared for 
every event, 

It is talked that a further attack will be made 
on the Provincials, but I cannot pretend to 
guess what will be the motion on either side, 
though every one I meet seems to be as able to 
tell as if they were admitted into the Council of 
War. 

* * * * * 

I forgot to mention that a few days before the 
action, the Governor issued a Proclamation, 
offering pardon to all that would lay down their 
arms except Samuel Adams and John Hancock, 
and at the same time putting us under Martial 
Law. It would be a great comfort to me ifI 
could leave the Town, but I submit to what God 
is pleased to order, 

* * * * * 

I write in great haste and perturbation of 
mind. You will, therefore, excuse every impro- 
priety, and will not wonder I do not write more 
in this very critical day. But, however Provi- 
dence may dispose of me, that you may enjoy 
every blessing you can yourself desire, is the 
earnest prayer of your sincere friend and humble 
servant. ANDREW ELIOT. 

P. 8. June 22.—Things have been pretty 
quiet since the above. We have no communi- 
cation with those on the other side of the water, 
but can perceive they are fortifying at Chelsea, 
Malden, Winter-hill, the hills in Roxbury, 
Dorchester, and where not? Every inch of 
ground will be disputed. Can no way be found 
to accommodate these unhappy differences? 
The God of heaven preserve us!—it is an inex- 
haustible source of comfort that the govern- 
ment of the world is just where itis. A. E. 





2.—Mr. Bradford's Letter to Colonel Lincoln, 


[From Rivington’s New-York Gazetteer; or, the Connec- 
ticut, Hudson's River, New-Jersey, and Quebec Weekly 
Advertiser, No. 115, New York, Thursday, June 29, 1775.) 
The following is a copy of a letter from a per- 

son of credit, and is thought by many judi- 

cious persons to contain accounts not far from 
the truth. 
Hinenam, June 19. 

“ Yesterday I came out of Boston, at 2 o'clock, | 
“P.M. I heard the officers and soldiers say, that 
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‘they were sure they had a thousand or more 
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“ killed and wounded ; that they were carrying 
“the wounded men from 4 o’clock on Saturday 
“until I came away. General Howe commanded 
“the troops. They buried their dead at Charles- 
“town. Among the dead was Major Pitcairn, 
“A great many other officers are dead. There 
“were 5,000 soldiers went from Boston. The 
“officers and soldiers.exult very much upon 
“taking our lines, 

“ a. B."* 


a 


8.—Editorial from Mr. Edes’s Boston Gazette. 


(From The New-York Guzette: and the Weekly Mercu- 
ry, No, 1287, New York, Monday, June 26, 1775.t] 


WATERTOWN, June 19. 


Friday Night last a Number of the Provin- 
cials intrenched on Bunker-Hill in Charlestown; 
and on Saturday about Noon a large Number of 
Regulars from Boston came across Charles's 
River, and landed a little below the Battery near 
the Point, when a bloody Battle commenced 
(many being killed and wounded on both sides). 
The very heavy Fire from the Shipping, the Bat- 
tery on Cop’s-Hill, Boston, together with the 
Train of the Enemy, obliged the Provincials to 
retreat a little this Side Charlestown Neck about 
Sunset, when the Enemy took Possession of our 
Entrenchment; after which they set the Town 
of Charlestown on Fire, beginning with the 
Meeting-House, and we hear they have not left 
one Building unconsumed. The Engagement 
continues at this Publication, 9 o’Clock, with 
Intermissions. The Confusion of the Times 
render it impracticable to give a particular Ac- 
count of what has already occur’d, but hope to 
give a good one in our next. The Provincials 
are in high spirits. 





4.—Colonel John Stark's Letter to the Provincial 
Congress of New Hampshire. 


(From the Collections of the New Hampshire Historical 
Society, ii, 144, 145.) 
MEprForRD, June 19, 1775. 

Sr: I embrace this opportunity by Colonel 
Holland, to give you some particular information 
of an engagement in battle, which happened on 
the seventeenth instant, between the British troops 
and the Americans. On the sixteenth, at evening, 
adetachment of the Massachusetts forces marched, 
by the General's order, to make an intrenchment 
on a hill in Charlestown, called Charlestown Hill, 
near Boston, where they intrenched that night, 
without interruption, but were attacked on the 





* This letter was written bya Mr. Bradford to Colone! 
Lincoln (General Folsom to the New Hampshire Commit- 
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seventeenth, in the morning, by the shipping in 
Charlestown River and batteries in Boston, very 
warmly; upon which I was required by the 
General to send a party, consisting of two hun- 
dred men, with officers, to their assistance; which 
order I readily obeyed, and appointed and sent 
Colonel Wyman commander cf the same: and 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, express orders 
came for the whole of my Regiment to proceed 
to Charlestown, to oppose the enemy who were 
landing on Charlestown Point. Accordingly, we 
proceeded, and the battle soon came on, in which 
a number of officers belonging to my Regiment 
were killed, and many privates killed and 
wounded. 
“ The officers who suffered were, Major M‘Clary, 
by a cannon-ball ; Captain Baldwin and Lieuten- 
ant Scott, by small-arms. 

The whole number, including officers, who 
were killed and missing 

Those who were wounded 


Killed, wounded, and missing 
By Colonel Reid’s desire, I transmit the ac- 
count of the sufferers in his Regiment who were 


In both regiments are 

But we remain in good spirits as yet, being 
well satisfied that where we have lost one, they 
have lost three. I would take it as a favour, if the 
Committee of Safety would immediately recom- 
mend to the several Towns and Parishes in the 
Province of New-Hampshire, the necessity of 
their stopping and sending back all the soldiers, 
(belonging to the New-Hampshire forces, sta- 
tioned at Medford) that they may find from the 
Army, not having a furlough from the com- 
manding officer. 

Iam, Sir, with great respect, 

Yours and the Country's, 
To serve in the common cause. 
JOHN STARK. 
To the Hon. MatrHew THornNTON, Esq., 
at Exeter. 


5.—Massachusetts Provincial Congress to the 
Continental Congress. 


(From The Journal of the Third Provincial Congress, 
June 20, 1775—Ed. 1838, pages 365, 366.) 


In Provrncrat CoNGREss. 
WATERTOWN, June 20, 1775. 
To THE HONORABLE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, 
now sitting at Philadelphia. 
May IT PLEASE youR Honors: 
Having been favored with your Resolve respect- 
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ing the assumption of Government in this Colony, 
we seize the earliest opportunity to express our 
grateful sentiments for that compassion, seasona- 
ble exertion, and abundant wisdom, evidenced in 
your recommendation to this people on that head, 
and for the generous provision you have made for 
our support, in our efforts for the defence of the 
common liberty and essential rights of the whole 
Continent. As we are plunged into the accumu 
lated distresses of a domestic war, our constant 
attention to the calls of our brethren in the field 
will leave us but little time to contemplate the 
acts of ordinary legislation ; but, as we are im- 
pressed with the indispensable necessity of rescu- 
ing this people from the danger they are in of 
falling into a state of anarchy, and that our pub- 
lic resolutions may be taken and executed with 
greater despatch, we shall apply ourselves, with 
all diligence, to fulfil your benevolent intentions, 
and establish the form of government recom- 
mended by your honors; that so, order and gov- 
ernment may be restored to this disturbed com- 
munity. 

We think it our indispensable duty to inform 
you, that reinforcements from Ireland, both of 
horse and foot, being arrived, the number un- 
known, and having good intelligence that General 
Gage was about to take possession of the advan- 
tageous posts in Charlestown and on Dorchester- 
point, the Committee of Safety advised that our 
troops should prepossess them, if possible; ac- 
cordingly, on Friday evening, the 16th instant, 
this was effected by about twelve hundred men. 
About daylight, on Saturday morning, their line 
of circumvallation, on a small hill South of Bun- 
ker’s-hill, in Charlestown, was closed. Atthis time, 
the Lively, man-of-war, began to fire upon them. 
A number of our enemies’ ships, tenders, cutters, 
and scows, or floating batteries, soon came up; 
from all which the fire was general by twelve 
o'clock. About two, the enemy began to land at 
a point which leads out towards Noddle’s-island, 
and immediately marched up to our intrench- 
ments, from which they were twice repulsed ; but, 
in the third attack, forced them. Our forces, 
which were in the lines, as well as those sent for 
their support, were greatly annoyed on every 
side, by balls, and bombs, from Copp’s hill, the 
ships, scows, &c. At this time, the buildings in 

Charlestown appeared in flames, in almost every 
| quarter, kindled by hot balls, and are since laid 
}in ashes. Though this scene was most horrible, 

and altogether new to most of our men, yet many 
stood and received wounds by swords and bayo- 
nets, before they quitted their lines. At five 
o'clock, the enemy were in full possession of all 
the posts within the [isthmus.] In the evening 
and night following, General Ward extended his 
intrenchments, before made at the stone house, 
over Winter-hill. About six o’clock, P. M., of 
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the same day, the enemy began to cannonade | 
Roxbury, from Boston- neck and elsewhere, which | 
they continued twenty-four hours, with little | 
spirit and less effect. 

The number of killed and missing on our side 
is not known ; but:»supposed by some to be sixty 
or seventy, and by some, considerably above that 
number. Our most worthy friend and President, 
Doctor Warren, lately elected a Major-general, is 
among them. This loss we feel most sensibly. 
Lieutenant-colonel Parker, and Major Moore, of 
this Colony, and Major McClary, from New 
Hampshire, are also dead. Three Colonels, and 
perhaps one hundred men, are wounded. The loss 
of the enemy is doubtless great. By an anonymous | 
letter from Boston, we are told that they exult 
much in having gained the ground, though 
their killed and wounded amount to about one 
thousand ; but this account exceeds every other 
estimation. The number they had engaged is 
supposed to be between three and four thousand. 
If any error has been made - our side, it was in | 

@ post so much expose 
“Ten as an estimate can be made of public 
and private stocks of gunpowder in this Colony, 
it shall be transmitted without delay ; —. we 
are well assured, will be very small, and by no 
means adequate "to the exigencies of our case. 

We sageivead that the scantiness of our stock 
“ article cannot fail to induce your Honors 

ive your utmost attention to ways and 
ts of procuring full supplies of it. We feel 
ourselves or obliged to you for your past 
care in this respect. 

We leave humbly to suggest, that, if a 
Commander-in-chief over the army of the United 
Colonies should be appointed, it must be plain to 
your Honors that no part of this Continent can so 
much require his immediate presence and exer- 
tions as this Colony. 

We are, with great respect, your Honors’ most 
obedient and very humble servants. 

By order of the Congress, 
JAMES WARREN, President. 





Attest : 
Sam’L FREEMAN, Secretary. 


6.—Letter from a Gentleman in Providence.* 


{From The New York Gazette: and the Weekly Mercury 
No. 1287, New York, Monday, June 2, 1775.) 


PROVIDENCE, June 20, 1775. 
* * * * * + 


You doubtless have been alarmed with divers 


* 


* The ne Sening is the ongtion which Mr, Gaine published 
Letter: “Extract of 


es a Letter from a Gentleman 
in Providence, [45 Miles from Boston} to his Friend in this 


“ity, Gated June 1175." 
The letter appea: 80, in Rivington's New-York Gazet- 
teor, of the Wpaine of June, 
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Accounts of the Contest which happened on the 
17th Inst. between the King’s Troops and our 
| Army; shall give you a Narrative in a few 


| Words as the Post now waits. 


On the Evening of the 16th, Col. Putnam took 
Possession of Bunker’s-Hill, with about 2000 
Men, and began an Intrenchment, which they 
had made some Progress in.--- At 8 in the 
Morning, a Party of Regularslanded at Charles- 
town, and fired the Town in divers Places. 
Under Cover of the Smoke, a Body of 
about 5000 Men marched up to our Intrench- 
ments, and made a furious and sudden Attack; 
they were drove back three Times; and when 
they were making the third Attack, one of our 
People imprudently spoke aloud that their 
Powder was all gone; which being heard by 
some of the Regular Officers, they encouraged 
their Men to march up to the Trenches with 
fixed Bayonets, and entered them; on which 
our People were ordered to retreat, which they 
did with all Speed, till they got out of Musket- 
Shot; they then formed, but were not pursued : 
In the mean Time six Men of War and four 
floating Batteries were brought up, and kept up 
a continual Fire on the Causeway that leads on 
to Charlestown; our People retreated thro’ the 
Fire, but not without the Loss of many of the 
Men. Our Loss is 60 Men killed and missing, and 
about 140 wounded. The brave Dr. Warren is 
among the former, and Col. Gardner among the 
latter. We left 6 Field Pieces on the Hill; our | 
People are now intrench’d on Pleasant Hill, 
within Cannon Shot of Bunker’s Hill. The 
Loss of the King’s Troops must be very consid- 
erable; the exact Number we cannot tell, If 
our People had been supplied with Ammunition 
they would have held Possession most certainly. 
They have began firing on Roxbury, with Car- 
cases to set iton fire, but have not yet succeeded. 
Our People are in high Spirits and are very 
earnest to put this Matter on another Tryal. 


7.—Editorial from Thomas’s Massachusetts Spy. 


[From Rivington’s New-York Gazetteer, No. 115, New 
ork, Thursday, June 29, 1775.) 


WORCESTER, June 21. 


A correspondent has favoured us with follow- 
ing account of the battle near Charlestown, viz. 
“The reinforcement both of horse and foot being 
“arrived at Boston, and our army having good 
“intelligence that general Gage, was about to 
“take possession of the advantageous posts near 
“ Charlestown, and Dorchester-Point ; the com- 
“mittee of safety advised, that our troops should 
“prepossess them if possible ; accordingly on 
“ Friday evening the 16th inst. this was effected ; 
“and before day-light on Saturday morning, 
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“their lines of circumvallation, on a small hill 
“south of Bunker’s-hill in Charlestown, was in 
“great forwardness. At this time the Lively 
“man of war, began to fire upon them. A num- 
“ber of our enemy’s ships, tenders, and scows, 
“or floating batteries, soon came up, from all 
“ which the firing was general by 12 0’clock. 

“About two, the enemy began to land at a 
“point that leads out towards Noddle’s-Island, 
‘and immediately marched up to our intrench- 
“ments, from which they were twice repulsed 
“with great loss, but the third time they forced 
“them. Our forces which were in the lines, as 
“well as those sent for their relief, were annoyed 
“on all sides, by balls and bombs from Corpse- 
“Hill, the ships, scows, &c. At this time the 
“buildings in Charlestown appeared in flames 
“in almost every quarter, supposed to be kindled 
“by hot balls. 

“Though this scene was horrible and alto- 
“gether newto most of our men; yet many 
“stood and received wounds, by swords and 
“bayonets before they quitted their lines. The 
“number of killed and wounded on our side is 
“not yet known. Our men are in high spirits. 

“The number of regulars that were engaged 
“is supposed to be between 2 and 3,000.” 


8.—Handbill circulated in the City of New York, 
on Wednesday, June 21, 1775. 


{From Rivington’s New-York Gazetteer; or, the Connecti- | 
cut, Hudson's River, New-Jersey, and Quedec Weekly 
Advertiser, No. 114, New York, Thursday, June 22, 1775.*) 

New-York, 21st June, 1775. 

Last Night, by a Vessel in a short Passage from | 

New-London, we have the following important 
Intelligence, in a Letter from a Gentleman at 
Norwich, to his Friend in New York. 


Norwicn, June 19,1775. | 





Sr, 

I Understand by Mr. David Trumbull, That by 
- an Express from Cambridge, his honour our 
Governor, has advice, that our people attempting | 
to take possession of Bunker's Hill, and Dorches- | 
ter Point, they were attacked by the Regulars, | 
shipping, &c. Five men of war hauled up at | 
Charlestown, covered the landing of a body of | 
men, who drove our people from Bunker's Hill : | 
That three Colonels in our service were wounded, 
Col. Gardener, mortally ; how many are slain on | 
either side, is uncertain. | 
This happened on Saturday about noon :\At 
Charlestown, when the Post came away, our peo- 
ple kept their ground and made a stand, how 
they have fared at Dorchester, we do not hear ; | 


* This article was copied into Gaines’s New-York Mercury 
of the twenty-sixth of June. Eprron Historica, Maca- 
ZINE, 
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General Putnam was safe when the Express came 
off ; preparations were making for a general at- 
tack. Col. Tyler must be on the march as soon 
as possible, without confusion ; I shall procure 
teams as fast as I can, and have them to take in 
his baggage. Col. Jabez Huntington desires I 
would dispatch an Express immediately, to have 
the troops forwarded ; he sent orders in writing 
yesterday. 


9.—Editorial from The Connecticut Journal. 


(From Rivington’s New-York Gazetteer ; or, the Oon- 
necticut, Hudson’s River, New-Jersey, and Quebec Weekly 
Advertiser, No. 115, New York, Thursday, June 29. 1775.) 


NEW-HAVEN, June 21. 


We have received accounts that a party of the 
American army having intrenched on Bunker’s 
hill, (at Charlestown) last Friday night, the next 
morning they were fired on, by some of the men 
of war; and a number of the regulars, from Bos- 
ton, crossing the ferry, and landing under the 
fire of the ships marched up, and dispossessed the 
Americans of their intrenchments—Some say, 
the regulars pursued our people to Cambridge, 
others that they immediately returned to Bos- 
ton; that we lost anumber of men in the encoun- 
ter; and that the men of war had destroyed 
great part of Charlestown.—We don’t learn 
what number our or the enemy’s party consist- 
ed of. We impatiently wait for the particu- 
lars, 


10.—Letter from General Folsom to the Commit- 
tee of Safety of New Hampshire. 


{From The Collections of the New Hampshire Historical 


Society, ti, 146, 147.) 


MEpFoRD, June 22, 1775. 

GENTLEMEN : I arrived here Tuesday morning, 
and immediately waited on the Capt. General, 
who chose to fix the New Hampshire Troops in 
this quarter and Winter Hill. Yesterday was taken 
up in providing barracks for the Companies just 
come in. 

I am informed our troops behaved gallantly in 
the late engagement. The Continent has sus- 
tained a heavy loss in Dr. Joseph Warren, who 
is missing, and it is said, was killed in the trench 
beyond Bunker Hill. Maj. M’Clary was killed 
by an accidental shot from one of the ships, some- 


| time after our people had made their retreat. 


The whole loss sustained by the Provincials is 
about seventy-five killed and taken; about one 
hundred and twenty-five wounded—about twenty- 
five of them mortally. 

I enclose you an account of loss sustained 
by Col. Reid's regiment, and request that the 
sufferers may be immediately supplied with their 
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necessary clothing, &c. Col. Stark was re- 
quested to make a like return of his regiment, 
but he has not yet done it. He tells me, he had 
fifteen men killed, and forty-five wounded. I 


duty to Winter Hill, this morning, as intrenching 
tools can be found for. There is great scarcity 
of those things here. It is highly necessary our 
troops should have their tents as soon as possible. 
They have no shelter from the rain on Winter Hill. 
What tents are finished, if but few, should be 
sent forward immediately, with as many spades, 
shovels, and pick-axes, as can be got in readiness, 
and some bullets and flints. I can get no regular 
account of the loss the King’s troops sustained. 
One Mr. Bradford writes Col. Lincoln from Hing- 
ham, the 19th inst. He says: ‘‘ Yesterday I came 
« out of Boston at 2 o’clock, A. M. I heard the 
‘* officers and soldiers say, that they were suer 
‘that they had a thousand or more killed and 
** wounded ; that they were carrying the wounded 
¢- men from 4 o’clock Saturday, till I came away. 
‘Gen. Howe commanded the troops. They 
‘¢buried their dead at Charlestown. Among 
‘their dead was Maj. Pitcairn; a great many 
‘‘ other officers are dead. There were five thou- 
‘+ sand soldiers went from Boston. The soldiers 
*‘and officers exult very much upon taking our 
** lines.” 

A messenger I sent to Head Quarters for in- 
trenching tools is just returned, and informs me 
he cannot get one; therefore, must farther urge 
the necessity of forwarding them immediately. 

I am, 
Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Nati Foisom. 


To THe CoMMITTEE OF SAFETY AT EXETER. 

P. 8.—According to your direction, I enquired 
at Head-Quarters the rank of the general offi- 
cers, and inform you that Mr. Ward is Capt. 
General, Mr. Thomas Lieut. General, and the 
other Generals are Major-Generals. 
informed by Major Osgood that the Congress have 
voted, in addition to the above, a Brigadier Gen- 
eral to each battalion. 


11.—Letter from Mr. Isaac Lothrop, of the Pro- 
vincial Congress of Massachusetts, to Thad- 
deus Burr, of Fairfield, Conn. 


{From Rivington’s New-York Gazetteer, No, 115, New 
York, Thursday, June 29, 1775.*) 


WATERTOWN, June 22, 1775. 
Before this reaches you, you will doubtless 


* This letter appeared, also, in Gaines’s New-York Gaz- 


ettee: and the Weekly Mercury, of the third of July ; and 
in Ho't’s New York Journal ; or the Genera! Advertiser, 
1695, New York, Thursday, June 29, 1775. 


I am farther | tion of Charlestown, the waggons and horse-lit- 
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’ : | account as can at present be obtained. 
shall send as many of Col. Poor's regiment on | : I 
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hear of the engagement of last Saturday, be- 
tween our troops and those of the army at 
Boston; but lest you should not be well informed, 
I will now undertake to give you as regular an 
Last 
Friday evening a detachment, from the camp at 
Cambridge, marched to Charlestown, and there 
took possession of Breed’s hill, about half a 
mile from the ferry; their intrenching tools not 
coming up in season, it was 12 o’clock before 
they began their works: as soon as day-light 
appeared they were discovered from Boston, 
when the men of war at the ferry, the battery 
from Cop’s hill, and the floating batteries, kept 
up a continual cannonading and bombarding, 
which fortunately did but little execution, al- 
though our intrenchments were very far from 
being completed; this continued till about 2 
o’clock, when a large army of between 4 and 
5000 men, (as we since hear from Boston) 
under the command of General Howe, landed 


on the back of the hill, and marched up with 


great seeming resolution towards our lines; 
our men reserved their fire fill the enemy had 
advanced very near, when a general engagement 
ensued; the fire from our lines was so ex- 
cessive heavy, and made such a terrible 
slaughter as obliged the enemy twice to give 
way; altho’ many of their officers stood in 
the rear with their swords pointed at their backs 
ready to run them through. Our men kept up 
a continual blaze upon them for about an honr, 
with such execution as is scarce credible. The 
enemy then came on the flanks, marched up, and 
forced their way over the ramparts, with fixed 
bayonets, cutlasses, and hand granados, which 
obliged our little brave army, consisting of 
about 500 men at most, to retreat. 

The town of Charlestown was fired in various 
parts during the action, and is now consumed 
to a wretched heap of rubbish. I kept my 


| ground at Watertown; but what with the thun- 


| behold. 


dering of cannon and small arms, the conflagra- 


ters with the wounded men coming to the 
hospital in this town, and the streaming of 
expresses to and fro, exhibited such an awful 
scene, as I pray God Almighty I may never again 
The brave and worthy Dr. Warren 


| was killed, stripped and buried within the in- 


trenchment. Our numbers killed, are not yet 


| known, but by the best account I can obtain, it 


will not much exceed 50, and the wounded short 
of 100. Several credible persons have since made 


| their escape by water from Boston, some of whom 


I well know. The latest out, says, that upwards 
of 1400 of the enemy were killed and wounded, 
with 84 officers, and that 28 of our men 
were made prisoners, and the enemy had buried 


| 41 of our dead, All agree that the loss of 
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the enemyin killed and wounded is more than | fire as perhaps ever was known, and many hay- 
1000. General Howe says, you may talk of'| ing fired a.vay all their ammunition, they were 
your Mindons and Fontenoys, &c., but he never | overpowered by numbers, and obliged to leave 
saw nor heard of such carnage in soshort a time. | the intrenchment, retreating about sunset, to a 
All the surgeons in the army, with what they | small distance over Charlestown Neck. 
could get in Boston, were not sufficient to dress} Our loss from the best information we can ob- 
the wounded. Altho’ they were 24 hours, | tain, does not exceed 50 killed, and about 20 
night and day, in removing them from Charles- | or 30 taken prisoners. ° 
town, with the assistance of many of the} The townof Charlestown, supposed to contain 
inhabitants of Boston whom they pressed into | about 300 dwelling houses, a great number of 
the service, many died in the streets on their | which were large and elegant, besides 150 or 
way to the hospitals, 200 other buildings, are almost all laid in ashes. 
The enemy yet remain in possession of Charles- 


12.—Eiitorial Account of the Battle, from The | town, and have erected works for their de- 
New England Chronicle, or the Essex Gazette, | fence on Bunker Hill, It is said they have 

(rom Rivington's New-York Gazette; or, Hudeon’s ——— over some of their light horse from 
River, New-Jersey, and Quebec Weekly ‘Advertiser, No, | POSton. 
115, New York, Thursday, June 29, 1775.) Our troops continue in high spirits. They are 

From the ESSEX GAZZETTE. fortifying a very high hill about a mile and a 

half from this town, and within cannon shot of 
CAMBRIDGE, June 22. the enemy on Bunker Hill. 

Last Friday night a detachment from our 
army began an intrenchment on an eminence 
below Bunker-hill, about a mile to the north- | 10.—Extract from a Letter to a Gentleman in 
ward of the centre of the town of Charles- Philadelphia. 
town. The enemy appeared to be much | 
alarmed on Saturday morning, when they dis- 
covered our operations, and immediately began 
a heavy cannonading from a battery on Corps- | . 
hill, Boston, and from the ships in the harbour. Before this you must know, I conclude, that 
Our people, with little loss, continued to carry | there has beena battle, in which fell the honour- 
on the works till one o'clock, P. M. on Satur-| able, the noble Doctor Warren. For fear you 
day, when they discovered a large body of the | may not have the particulars, I will endeavour in 
enemy crossing Charles-river from Boston. | part to relate to you how the affair was, accord- 
They landed on a point of land about a mile | ing to the best accounts I can gather by letters 
eastward of our intrenchment, and immediately | from the camp. 
disposed their army for an attack, previous Last Friday afternoon, orders were issued for 
to which they set fire to the town of | about eighteen hundred of the Provincial Troops, 
Charlestown. It is supposed the enemy intend- | and two hundred of the Connecticut, to parade 
ed to attack us under cover of the smoke from | themselves at six o'clock, with one day’s provi- 
the burning houses, the wind favouring them | sion, equipped with packs, blankets, &c. Their 
in such a design; while, on the other side, their | orders were given at nine o’clock, and they 
army was extending northward towards Mistick | marched with their teams, trenching tools, &c., 
River, with an apparent design of surrounding | on Bunker's Hill, to heave up an intrenchment, 
our men within the works, and of cutting of any | which you are sensible is near the water, ships, 
assistance intended for their relief. &c. They worked most surprisingly that night, 
+ They were however, in some measure, coun- | and were discovered at sunrise by a sailor from 
teracted in this design, and drew their army | the mast-head. The British Army commenced 
into closer order. As the enemy approached,|aheavy fire from Copp’s Hill, near Cutler's 
our men were not only exposed to the attack of} Church, in Boston, and from all the ships 
a very numerous musketry, but to the heavy fire | which could be brought to play, which continued 
of the battery on Corps-Hill, four or five men of | till near night. 
war, several armed boats, or floating batteries About one o'clock, A. M., the Americans at 
in Mistick-River, and a number of field pieces: | Cambridge heard that the Regulars were land- 
Notwithstanding which, our troops within the | ing from their floating batteries. The alarm 
intrenchment, and at a breast work without, | was sounded, and they were ordered down to 
sustained the enemies attacks with real bravery | the breastwork at Charlestown; and Captain 
and resolution, kil.ed and wounded great num- | Chester writes me, that before it was possible 
bers, and repulsed them several times; and after| for him to get there, the battle had begun in 
bearing for about two hours as severe and heavy a | earnest, and cannon and musket balls were plen- 


(From Force’s American Archives, IV, ii, 1060.} 
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WETHERSFIELD, Conn., June 22, 1775. 
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ty about their ears, Chester and my brother 
were both in the engagement. They reinforced 
our men that had left the breastwork in fine or- 
der, though they passed through the cannonad- 
ing of the ships, bombs, chain-shot, ring-shot, 
&c. ; but then their superiour number of artillery 
and men (for they were three to two,) forced 
our men to retreat, after a warm engagement of 
an hour and a half. Thank Heaven, but few of 
our men fell, considering the advantages they 
had over us, our men being much fatigued with 
working at the intrenchments, and I believe not 
in the best preparation to meet an enemy. The 
British troops, to their eternal disgrace, shame, 
and barbarity, set Charlestown on fire with 
torches. 

My brother says we were obliged to retreat to 
Prospect Hill, (alias Winter Hill,) where we 
made a stand, and declared we would all die 
before we would retreat any farther; but the 
British Troops did not think fit to come out 
from under the protection of their shipping. 
The loss of Americans is supposed to be, of 
wounded, missing, and slain, about one hundred 
and twenty. A large, genteel, well-dressed gen- 
tleman, who first mounted our breastwork, was 
overset by one of our impudent Americans, who 
took so good aim as to prevent his ever mount- 
ing another, as he tumbled him into the in- 
trenchment just as he cried, “The day is our 
“own.” 

We greatly rejoice to hear of the coming of 
the good, the brave, and great General Wash- 
ington; and shall receive him with open arms, 

* * * * * * 


11.-Letter from William Tudor to Stephen Collins. 
{From the original manuscript, now first printed,} 


CAMBRIDGE, 23d June, 1775. 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter by Dr. Church was handed 
me last Night from Head Quarters at 
Roxbury. The one you mention of the 
2d May I never recd. You complain of 
my Neglect, but pardon me Friend if I 
retort the Accusation & remind you of 
sending you 3 when [had only 2 letters | 
of yours. Be assured I will never let any 
one remain unanswered. The distracted 
and distressed state of this bleeding 
Province, & variegated sufferings of 
thousands of its Inhats with the Diffi- | 
culties of most of my Friends as well as 
Relations have so employed my Time & 
exercised my Thoughts that I had very 
little to spare of either for distant Friends. | 
Let this apologize for my not writing 
you before. 

To give you a just Idea of our present 
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situation it is necessary to look a little Back, 
After the skirmish of Lexington, & Gen| 
Gage had Demonstration that Yankeys would 
fight, he shut up the Town & ordered ey 
Eminence to be fortify’d, extended his Lineg 
5° & raised several new Batteries, & yet was 
infinitely uneasy till he got the Inhat* dis. 
armed which he, by taking the advantage of 
the Distress of the Women & Children, ef- 
© fected. However, the Bostonians did not 
© surrender their Armas, till they had obtained 
*the most Solemn Assurances that the People 
® without Discrimination or Exception should 
& be at Liberty to quit the Town, with their Ef- 
~ fects. The instant the General had got Pos. 
oe session of their Arms, he laughed at their 
° Credulity & broke his Promise. The first 
5° Obstacle that was raised was that Merchan- 
= dize was not Effects. Therefore every Thing 
& of the mercantile Kind was prohibited a 
& Pass. In a Day or two no Provission or 
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medicine was to be removed. When Mr. 
@ Gage found that pecuniary motives were not 
© sufficient to restrain the Inht* from flying 
© the Town, New Orders were issued about the 

Passes, & much needless Formality intro- 

duc’d—But it all would not do, the Eager- 
® ness of the People to escay. ».:mounted all 
€ these difficulties.—It was tien hinted to the 
& Pass Officer, that he should keep himself 
© more out of the Way. And at last Orders 

were given that no Man above Sixtcen should 
= be allow’d to pass at all. In short, Conceive 
5 of every Stratagem & Subterfuge that Artifice, 
& Baseness & Malice could Suggest to the infer- 
nal Band of Tory Refugees in Boston, coun- 
tenanc’d & encouraged by Cowardice & 
Perfidy & you will have some Idea of the 
Vexation & Distress of the wretched Inhts 
of Boston. The Women & Children con- 
tinued coming out till last Saturday (17, 
> June)a Day fatal to the unhappy Town of 
> Charlestown. Since which all Communica- 
tion with Boston has been cut off. 

The Destruction of Charlestown was owing 
to an ill conducted Enterprize on the Side of 
the Provincials. On Fnday night a Detach- 
ment from Cambridge of 1200 men were 
ordered to take Possession of Brewer's Hill 
in Charlestown, which lies next to Bunker's & 
has a great Command of Boston (you know 
the Spot). Our men immediately went to 
‘throwing up a Breast Work, & would by 
the next Night have had a very good En- 
trenchment, from whence they intended can- 
nonading the ships in Charles River & an- 
noying the Town. Our People continued 
ork undiscovered till Daybreak. 
= When they were observ’d by the Lively Man 
© of War which lay in the Ferry who immedi- 
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ately fir'd on them, But without doing | 


any other Damage than killing one man. 
I was in the Intrenchment at 8 Saturday 
Morng at which Time, our People had 
nearly got the Breast Work finished, but the 
Embrasures were not cut, nor the Platform 
r the Cannon prepar’d. there were no 
annon there, only two field Peices, 4 
ounders. I observ’d the Enemy very 
busy in their Battery on Cops Hill, & they 
on convine’d us what for. They began 
ring upon our Entrenchment about nine 
rom 24 Pounders. When I came away be- 
ing unarm’d & only a Spectator. Our 
men were safe from their Shot & continued 
their Work till 2 °Clock when 2000 Regu- 
lars landed Commanded by Gen! Howe, 
with a View to force the half finish’d 
Entrenchment & which they did with the 
Loss of a large Number. But they were 
assisted by the Battery from Cops Hill 
.* that overlooks & commands almost the 
whole of Charlestown, by three men of 
War, & a Number of floating Batteries & 
oppos’d only by about 800 Men who had 
been at Work the whole Night before with 
Musquets & two small field Peices. After 
they had forc’d the Provincials from the 
Hill, they fir'd the Town, which after 
burning two Days, exhibit’d a scene of 
= Ruin unparalell’d before in America, 
whilst its Inht® were render’d Houseless & 
5 hundreds reduc’d from Independence to 
* Beggary. The Loss of the Provincials 
amounts to 70 killed 200 wounded & 10 
Prisoners. That of the Regulars, as ac- 
"counts from Bostonsay, was 1400 kill’d & 
wounded, among whom were 80 Officers. 
It was undoubtedly a dear bought Con- 
+ quest, but the Acquisition was certainly 
an important one. The Death of Doctt 
Warren. He had but a Day or two before 
been appointed a major General who was 
unfortunately kill’d in the Engagement is 
avery great Public Loss. Like the im- 
mortal Hampden he had an early Oppor- 
tunity of dying in Defence of the Liber- 
ties of his Country. Our Men are in 
Spirits & have since fortify’d a large Hill 
about a mile from Bunker's. This is a 
Post of vast Importance & is now so well 
secur’d, as to bid Defiance to an Attack. 
Our People have thrown up Lines which 
when finish’d will extend two miles. We 
have Men enough, but want Officers. We 
have 20,000 at least within six miles of 
Boston, but they are little better than an 
armed Mob. The Officers have too little 
= & Controul over their Men. And unlessa very 
& & great Change takes Place in our Camps. 
Hist, Mac. Vou. n1. 25 
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We never can face disciplin’d Troops on 
plainGround. Luckily for us the uneven- 
ness of the Country favours our irregular 
mode of Attack & Defense. I wish we 
ould see here Gen Lee, Col Washing- 
ton & Presidt Hancock. Their Presence 
would inspire Ardour & promote Discip- 
. line. Can’t you spare Mr. M—— with a 
thousand Pensilvanian Sold’? It would 
7 havea happy Effect. This Province will 
doubtless be made the principal object of 
Ministerial Vengeance. It is therefore of 
the greatest Importance that the most vig- 
ourous stand should be made here. 

The Distress of this Part of the Proy- 
since is astonishing. 10,000 People are 
suppos’d to have come out of Boston. 
Charlestown is intirely burn’t down. Rox- 
bury wholly forsaken by its Inhabts & 
the Houses made Barracks of for our 
Army. And since the Fight at Charles- 
town, Brooklyne, Cambridge, Medford, 
. Lynn & Salem, Chelsea & Malden are de- 
* serted by the Women & Children, whilst 
gp & the Houses back in the Country are crowd- 

oy ed. with the wretched Refugees from 
& British Fury & Cruelty. Trade intirely 
= suspended & a great Emission of Paper 
Q~_ Money which must hereafter be redeem’d, 
'S & whilst the Province is dayly feeding & 
* t paying 13,600 men. However we bear it 
‘all chearfully. Sensible that our Cause 
is righteous, & that ’tis the Cause of an 
extensive Continent. A Continent which 
> we think feels for our sufferings & will at 
« every Hazard support us. Our Salvation 
=depends on a united & spirited Opposi- 
* & tion. For whilst we jointly resist, G. 
B Britain will in vain attempt to subdue. 

. © Heaven grant the unnatural Contest may 
soon subside & that our blinded K—— 
may see which ever Side obtains the Vic- 
tory, he is the Loser in the Death of his 
* Subjects. —One Thing is worthy of Obser- 
- vation, that in every Skirmish, the Reg- 
ular Troops have been by much the great- 
est Losers. — : 

I am exceedingly pleased to hear the 
uakers have muster’d their SHoorme 
Irons. Who can refuse to take up Arms, 
when your quiescent Sect have set the 
Example ? 
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And shall us tamely yield ourselves to Bondage ? 
No: let this faithful free born English Hand, 
First dig my Grave in Liberty & Honour: 

And tho’ I found but one more thus resolv’d, 
That honest man & I would die together. Rows. 


There are Thousands in America, who 
act upon this noble Principle, and whose 
manly Virtues will convince mistaken 
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Britain, that they deserve that Freedom which 
they dare die for. 

Ihave begun a second Sheet, without having 
time to copy the rough Scrawl on the other.—— 
Excuse my closing abruptly-—-—— 

I am with great Sincerity 
Your Friend 
& Servt 
W™ Tupor. 


Pray write me soon & send me every Particular 
Occurrence of your City. It is but very seldom 
Isee a Philadelphia Paper. There are many min- 
ute Matters which don’t find their Way to the 
Public Prints, that would be amusing at least. 

Pray present my most re- 
spectful Comps to Mr- Adams 
& acquaint him I have been 
so unfortunate as never to 
have been in the Way when 

Mr. Step. Collins } an Express setout for Philad. 
which is the Reason of my 
not writing him—as I was 
unwilling to risque a Letter 
| by the Post which is unset- 
J tled. 
You will be pleased to read him most Part of 
this Letter. 
[Addressd] 
For 
Mr. STEPHEN COLLINS 
Mercht 
Philadelphia 


Pr Post t 


15.—Editorial from The Massachusetts Occa- 
sional News-Paper.” 


{From Rivington’s New-York Gazetteer; or, the Con- 
necticut, Hudson's River, New-Jersey, a Week- 
ly Advertiser, No. 117, New York, Th ay, July 18, 


1775.) 
BOSTON, June 26, 

This town was alarmed on the 17th instant at 
break of day, by a firing from the Lively Ship 
of war; and a report was immediately spread 
that the provincials had broke ground, and were 
raising a battery on the heights of the Peninsu- 
la of Charlestown, against the town of Boston. 
They were plainly seen, and ina few hours a 
battery of six guns, played upon their works. 
Preparations were instantly made for the land- 
ing a body of men; and some companies of 
grenadiers and light infantry, with some battal- 
ions, and field artillery; amounting in the whole 
to about two thousand men, under the com- 
mand of Major General Howe, and brigadier 


* The following is Mr. Rivington’s caption to the article: 
“On Sunday last . roe weg ny ®, — by way of 
S which brought the following partic’ 

tre Taz Massaocnvertts OoossionaL Nawe- 
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General Pigot, were embarked with great 
expedition, and landed on the Peninsula with- 
out opposition; under cover of some ships of 
war and armed vessels. 

The troops formed as soon as landed: The 
provincials upon the heights, were perceived to 
be in great force, and strongly posted. A re- 
doubt thrown up on the 16th at night, with 
other works full of men, defended with cannon, 
and alarge body posted in the houses of Charles- 
town, covered their right; and their left was 
covered by a breastwork, part of it cannon 
proof, which reached from the left of the re- 
doubt to the Mystick River. 

Besides the appearance of the provincials 
strength, large columns were seen pouring in to 
their assistance; but the King’s troops advanc- 
ed; the attack began by a cannonade, and not- 
withstanding various impediments of fences, 
walls, &c. and the heavy fire they were exposed 
to, from the vast numbers of provincials, and 
their left galled from the houses of Charles- 
town, the troops made their way to the 
redoubt mounted the works and carried it, 
The provincials were then forced from other 
strong holds, and pursued ’till they were drove 
clear of the Peninsula, leaving five pieces of 
cannon behind them. Charlestown was set on 
fire during the engagement, and most part of it 
consumed. The loss they sustained, must have 
been considerable, from the vast numbers they 
were seen to carry off during the action, ex- 
clusive of what they suffered from the shipping. 
About a hundred were buried the next day 
after, and thirty found wounded on the field, 
some of which are since dead. About 170 of 
the King’s troops were killed, and since dead of 
their wounds; and a great many were wounded. 

This action has shown the Bravery of the 
King’s troops, who under every disadvantage, 
gained a complete victory over three times their 
number, strongly posted, and covered by breast- 
works. 


16.—Captain Hide’s Account of an Engagement 
at. Charles-town. 


(From The New-York Gazette: and the Weekly Mercury, 
No, 1287, New York, Monday, June 26, 1775.*)} 


Last Friday Night arrived an Express from the 
Provincial Camp near Boston, with the follow- 
ing interesting Account of an Engagement, at 
Charlestown, between about Three Thousand 


*The same article appeared in Dunlap’s Pennsylvania 
Packet, or, the General Advertiser, Vol. TV. Numb. 192. 
Philadelphia, Monday, June 26, 1775; in Rivington’s New- 
York Gasetleer, No. 115, New York, Thursday, June 29, 
1775; and in Holt’s New- York Journal, or, the General Ad- 
oer “aod 1695, Supplement, New York, Thursday, June 29, 
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of the King’s Regular Forces, and about Half 

the Number of Provincials, on Saturday the 

17th Instant. 

On Friday night, June 17th, 1500 of the pro- 
yincials went to Bunker’s-Hill, in order to intrench 
there, and continued intrenching till Saturday ten 
o'clock, when two thousand regulars marched 
out of Boston, landed in Charles-Town, and 
plundering it of all its valuable effects, set fire to 
it in ten different places at once; then dividing 
their army, one part of it marched up in the front 
of the provincial’s intrenchment, and began to 
attack the provincials at long shot ; the other part 
of the army marched round the town of Charles- 
Town under cover of the smoak occasioned by the 
fire of the town. The provincial Centries discov- 
ered the regulars marching upon their left wing. 
Upon notice of this, given by the Centry to the 
Connecticut forces posted on that wing, Capt. 
Nolton, of Ashford, with 400 of said forces, im- 
mediately repaired to, and pulled up a post and 
rail fence, and carrying the posts and rails to 
another fence, put them together for a breast 
work. Capt. Nolton gave orders to the men, 
not to fire until theenemy were got within 15 rods, 
and then not till the word was given. At the 
word’s being given the enemy fell surprisingly. 
It was thought by spectators who stood at a 
distance, that our men did great execution. 
The action continued about two hours, when the 
regulars on the right wing were put into confu- 
sion, and gave way. - - - The Connecticut troops 
closely pursued them, and were on the point of 
pushing their bayonets ; when orders were re- 
ceived from Geéneral Pomeroy, for those who had 
been in action two hours, to fall back, and their 
places to be supplied by fresh forces. These or- 
ders being mistaken for a direction to retreat, our 
troops on the right wing began a general retreat, 
which was handed to the left, the principal place 
of action, where Captains Nolton, Chester, Clarke, 
and Putnam, had forced the enemy to give way 
and retire before them, for some considerable dis- 
tance; and being warmly pursuing the enemy, 
were with difficulty persuaded to retire: But the 
right wing, by mistaking the orders, having 
already retired, the left, to avoid being encircled, 
were obliged to retreat also with the main body. 
- - - They retreated with precipitation across the 


causeways to Winter-Hill, in which they were | 


exposed to the fire of the enemy, from their ship- 
ping and floating batteries. 

We sustained our principal loss in passing the 
causeway. The enemy pursued our troops to 
Winter Hill, where the provincials, being re- 
inforced by General Putnam, renewed the battle 
with great spirit, repulsed the enemy with great 
slaughter, and pursued them till they got under 
cover of their cannon from the shipping - - - when 
the enemy retreated to Bunker's-Hill, and the 
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provincials to Winter-Hill, where, after entrench- 
ing and erecting batteries, they on Monday, be- 
gan to fire upon the regulars on Banker’s Hill, 
and on the ships and floating batteries in the har- 
bour, when the Express came away. The num- 
ber of provincial’s killed, is between 40 and 70, 
140 wounded ; of the Connecticut troops, 16 were 
killed; no officer among them, was either killed 
or wounded, except Lieut. Grosvenor, who is 
wounded in the hand. A Colonel or 
Lieut.-Col. of the New-Hampshire forces among 
the dead. It is also said that Doct. Warren, is 
undoubtedly among the slain. - - - The provin- 
cials lost 3 iron six pounders, some intrenching 
tools and knapsacks. 

The number of regulars that first attacked the 
provincials on Bunker's Hill was nct lessthan 2000. 
- - - The number of provincials was only 1500, 
who, it is supposed would soon gained a compleat 
victory, had it not been for the unhappy mistake 
already mentioned. - - - The regulars were after- 
wards reinforced with 1000 men. - - - It is uncer- 
tain how great a number of the enemy were killed 
or wounded ; but it was supposed by spectators, 
who saw the whole action, that there could not be 
less than 4 or 500 killed. - - - Mr. Gardner who 
got out of Boston on Sunday evening, says that 


| there were 500 wounded men brought into that 


place, the morning before he came out. 

This account was taken from Captain Elijah 
Hide, of Lebanan, who was a spectator on Win- 
ter-Hill during the whole action. 


17.—Extracts from Letters received in Philadel- 
phia from Gentlemen in the Army. 
{ From Force’s American Archives, IV, ii, 1118, 1119.) 
Camp AT CAMBRIDGE, JUNE 27, 1775. 


* * * * * 


You will have heard of the battle of Bunker's 
Hill before you receive this, but the accounts 
will be various. 

Our people went on to take the ground, ex- 
pecting every day the enemy would take it, 
if we did not. They were not well prepared; 
however, they went on; and at daybreak, be- 
fore they had time to finish their work, they 
were attacked, but General Howe gives them 
the praise of defending their works as well as 
any men on earth could do; and had our troops 
who were to march up to their support, behaved 
as well in coming to their posts as the others 
did in defending theirs, they never would have 
lost their ground, but the enemy must have 
been cut off. But the low ground over which 
they were to pass was so continually raked by a 
constant fire from the ships and floating batteries, 
with every kind of shot, that it rendered it im- 
possible to bring a proper number of men over 
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at that time to their support; and after a most 
vigorous defence for some hours, our men being 
employed the whole night before without sleep 
or rest, and many haying expended the ammu- 
nition they had with them, they retreated, and 
left the ground and unfinished lines to the 
enemy, where they are now encamped and forti- 
fying. 
Hill, at about a mile distance, and have strong 
lines thrown up from Cambridge River to Mis- 
tick River, and are watching each other. We 
lost in the engagement one hundred and seyven- 
ty-nine men, killed and wounded : fifty killed, 
thirty wounded and prisoners in Boston, and the 
remainder of the one hundred and seventy-nine 
wounded with us; the enemy lost one thousand 
on the spot and dead of their wounds before 


last Wednesday, and seven hundred then in the | 
| (From The Journal of the Third Provincial Congresa, 


hospitals wounded. Many such conquests would 
totally ruin the King’s Troops. 

Last Saturday, the enemy cannonaded Rox- 
bury, and endeavoured to burn the Town, but 
failed. Sunday, General Clinton sent a flag 
from his camp to ours, with letters from our 
prisoners: they say they are kindly treated, and 
have their choice of Army or Town Surgeons, 
or both; and most of them are like to do well. 

* * * * * 


We have lost but few men compared with the 
loss the enemy sustained; ours will fall short of 
sixty killed ; thirty are prisoners, and about one 
hundred wounded. We have the greatest rea- 
son to believe, from their own account, as well as 
from many other concurring circumstances, that 
their loss is not short of fifteen hundred, killed 


and wounded; among the former are two Col- | 
floating batteries drew up, as near as possible on 


onels, Majors Pitcairn and Sheriff. The Royal 
Welsh Fusileers have but seventy privates and 
one Captain left alive. The Regulars say that 
the battle of Minden, or that on the Plains of 
Abraham, did not exhibit equal scenes of blood 
in so short a time from so few men engaged. 

They give out that we must have lost three 
thousand men, as they conclude our loss must 
greatly exceed theirs, 


18.—Extract of a Letter from an Officer of 
Rank and Character, to a Gentleman in New 
York. 


{From Rivington’s New-York Gazetteer, No. 116, New 
York, Thursday, July 6, 1775.*) 


Camp AT CAMBRIDGE, June 27, 1775. 
* * * * * 


The state of the battle at Bunker’s-Hill, is | 


179 killed, missing and wounded, on our side; 


* This article appeared, also, in Gaines’s New-York Ga- 
zette: and the Weekly Mercury, 1239, New York, Monday, 
July 10, 1775. 
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Our people are encamped on Prospect | 


| ple were posted. 


| wounds. 
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about 50 killed, 30 wounded and prisoners, the 
rest wounded and with us; not many danger- 
ous. On the part of the enemy 1000 men killed 
on the spot, and died out of the hospitals be- 
fore last Wednesday; 700 of them remaining 
wounded, many of them dangerously.— General 
Gage cannot afford to purchase many trenches of 
us at such a price. 

* * * * * 

General How says he never saw men behave 

better than ours did at the breast-work. 

OK Ed * x * 


|19.—The Massachusetts Provincial Congress to 


the Committee of Safety, Correspondence, and 
Protection, at Albany, N. Y. 


June 28, 1775—Ed. Boston, 1888, pages 408-410. ] 


In PROVINCIAL CoNGREss. 
WATERTOWN, June 28, 1775. 
GENTLEMEN : This Congress have received your 
very obliging letter, by Mr. Price, of the 23d 
ultimo, and they cheerfully embrace the oppor- 
tunity to forward to you by the same hand, as 
particular an account of the late engagement with 
the enemies of America, as we, in the present 
hurry of our public affairs, are able to do. On 
the night of the 16th of June, instant, a body of 
our troops took possession of a hill in Charlestown, 
where they began some entrenchments; but as 
soon as the morning light appeared, they were 
fired upon by some of the ships in Boston harbor, 
and also from a battery on Copp’s hill, which is 
on Boston side. Soon after, several ships and 


each side[o7 |Charlestown-neck, in order, with their 
cannon, to annoy our people, and prevent any 
recruits going from our main body to their relief. 
About two o’clock, P. M., a large body of regu- 
lar troops, consisting of several thousands, com- 
manded by Lord Howe, suddenly crossed Charles 
river, and landed near the hill on which our peo- 
They immediately marched up, 
in order to force our infant entrenchments: but 
our people gave them so warm a reception, that 


| they thought best to retreat; but soon renewed 
| their attempts; but were repulsed the second 


time with great slaughter ; but, on their third at- 


| tempt, our people, being almost destitute of am- 
| munition, as the enemies’ constant fire from their 


ships and floating batteries had prevented any 
supplies from our main army, were obliged to 
retreat, with the loss of about 50 men killed, and 
200 wounded, as near as has yet been ascertained, 
and about 30 taken prisoners, many of whom 
were wounded, and some are since dead of their 
The loss on the part of our enemies is 
much greater; some persons who were on the 
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field of battle soon after the fight, affirm they saw 
800 men dead on the ground, and that there were as | 
many more wounded : the lowest account we have | 
had, is, 1000 killed and wounded, among whom 
are 84 commissioned officers. On the same day, 
the town of Charlestown, consisting of near 500 
houses and other buildings, was, by those bloody 
incendiaries, set on fire and consumed to ashes. We 
cannot, however, but assure you, gentlemen, that, 
notwithstanding our present distressed situation, 
we feel a peculiar satisfaction in finding our patri- 
otic brethren of the city and county of Albany, 
so cordially interesting themselves in our partic- 
ular welfare, and so kindly offering us their assist- 
ance, as well as manifesting their zeal for the 
rights and liberties of America in general. It is 
our ardent desire to cultivate harmony and friend- 
ship with all our neighboring brethren, and, we 
hope, you will not fail to continue your favors, 
and we assure you, that we shall always take 
pleasure in conveying to yon any intelligence that 
shall afford satisfaction. As to the benevolent 


donations you mention, which are collected for 
our distressed brethren, as the transporting the ar- 
ticles you make mention of is almost impossible, 
[we] think it had better be exchanged for cash, 
or some necessary specie, which may be more | 
easily transported. We are sorry to hear there is 
any prospect of an attack upon Ticonderoga, &c., 


but, we trust, those important fortresses are suffi- | 
ciently garrisoned, and doubt not, but our brave 
countrymen stationed there, will be able to re- 
pulse any force which can be sent against them 
from Canada. Finally, brethren, we ardently 
wish, that the great Supreme Being, who governs 
all things, may so direct all our military opera- 
tions, that they may speedily issue in the full 
restoration and peaceable possession of the natural 
and constitutional rights and liberties of every | 
American. 
By order of the Congress, 
JAMES WARREN, President. 
Attest: 
SaML. FREEMAN, Secretary. 
P. 8.—Some make the number of our killed | 
and missing to be near a hundred. 


20.—EHditorial from The New-England Chroni- 
cle, or Essex Gazette. 


(From The New England Chronicle, or the Essex Gazette, 
Cambridge, June 29, 1775. 


CAMBRIDGE, June 29. 
A man of Reputation whose name is King, 
was in Boston at the Time of the Battle on the 


the 17th Instant: Having a Permit from Admi- 
ral Greaves to catch Fish for the Town of Bos- 
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| the latter, and are noted in foot-notes. 
| to adopt this mode, in order that we may present to our 
| readers, as nearly as possible, every thing that is worth 





ton, he took the opportunity to make his Escape 
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Heinforms that from Sunset, on the day of the 
Battle, until next morning, wounded Regulars 
were brought over in Boats, to the Amount of at 
least 500; that 30 of them died before they ar- 
rived at the Hospital ; that 84 officers were kill- 
ed and wounded, 3 of which were Freed officers ; 
and that the whole of the killed and wounded 
amounted to 13 or 1400. 

Various other Accounts Confirm Mr. King’s in- 
telligence, and give so great reason to Conclude 
that the Havoc among the Ministerial Troops 
was very considerable. The Loss on our side is 
not yet ascertained; butat the most is supposed 
to be 150 to 200 killed and wounded. Major 
General Warren, late President of the | Provin- 
cial Congress, is among the Slain. Col: Parker 
of Chelmsford and 27 Privates from different 
towns are Prisoners in Boston Gaol. 


21.—Rev. Peter Thacher’s Narration. 


(From the origina) manuscript, belonging to the American 
Antiquarian Society, now first printed.*) 

The following account was written by a person 
who was an eye witness of the battle of Bunker’s 
hill. Some of the circumstances the intervention 
of the hill prevented him from seeing, for he stood 
on the [east] northt side of Mystic river. [He re- 
members well however the precipitate retreat of 
the british troops to the trench} and the exertions 
of the officers to rally and carry them on again 
to action ; this was fair by us§ for at the moment 
heardently wished they might be unsuccessfull.] 
What facts he did not see himself were commun- 
icated to him by Col. Prescot (who commanded 
the provincials,) and by other persons who were 
personally conversant in the scenes which [it de- 
scribes] this narration describes. It was drawn up 
within one fortnight after the 17th of June, 1775, 
while events were recent in the minds of the 
actors and it is now faithfully copied from the 
draught then made in a great hurry. This must 


*We are indebted to our valued friends, Messrs. S. F. 
Haven and E. M. Barton, Librarian and Assistant Librarian 
of that venerable Society, among other favors in promotion 
of our effort to give a more perfect record of Bunker-hill 
than any which has preceded it, for this critically-prepared 
copy of this exceedingly important paper; and we desire to 
return to those gentlemen our most grateful acknowledge- 
ments. 

The words which are in Italics and enclosed in brackets 
are erased, in the original: when other words have been 
substituted for those which have been erased, they follow 
We have preferred 


preserving concerning Bunker’s-hill. 

As this manuscript was the basis of the Narrative pre- 
pared by the Massachusetts Committee of Safety, for trans- 
mission to Europe (Vo. 22, post) its great importance will 
be readily perceived. Enprror or Histor1oat Magazine. 

t+ The word “north” is interlined over “east,” erased. 
Ep. Hist. Maa, 

t Probably intended for “deach.” Ep. Hist. Maa. 

§ I can make nothing else of this except ‘‘fair-ly us.” 8. 


to Marblehead, and arrived there the 21st inst | - #. 
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serve as an excuse for the inaccuracies and em- 
barrassments of the stile which could have been 
altered, had not the author felt himself obliged 
to give a copy of the account precisely as it was 
then written. It was transmitted by the commit- 
tee [of safety safety| of safety of Massachusetts to 
their friends in England and many now possibly 
be in the hands of some person there. The author 
[now] signs his name, which though it [may have} 
may give* no other celebrity to the account} 
will, he hopes, convince those who know him 
that the account is true, for he flatters himself 
that they none of them beleive him him guilty of 
the baseness and wickedness of a falsehood. 


PreTrer THACHER. 
[ NARRATION. ] 


In consequence of undoubted information re- 
ceived from Boston by the commanders of the 
continental army [thjat Cambridge that Genl 
Gage with a part of§ his troops purposed the next 
day to take possession of Bunker's hill a promon- 
tory just at the entrance of the peninsula of 
Charlestown, they determined with the advice of 
the committee of Safety of the Massachusetts 
province to [take possession of that hill] send a par- 
ty who might erect some fortifications upon the hill 
and prevent this design ; accordingly on the 16th of 
June, orders were issued that a party of about one 
thousand men should that evening march to 
Charlestown & entrench upon the hill; [in the 
evenin| about 9 0 clock in the evening the detach- 
ment marched [from Cambridge &came] upon ye 
design| to Breed’s hill situated on the further 
part of the peninsula next to Boston, for by a 
mistake of orders [it «as understoo] this hill was 
[deter] marked out for the entrenchment instead 
of [the hill behind Bunker's hill] the other ; { as 
there were [numbers] many things necessary to be 
done preparatory to the | people] (soldiers|** [be- 
ginning work) entrenchments being thrown uptt 
which could not be done before lest the enemy 
should observe them, it was nearly{t twelve 
o clock before the [entrenchment was begun) wk 
was entered upon§§ for the clocks ix Boston were 


* “ May give” interlined over “‘ may have,” erased. Ep. 
Hist. Maa. 

t “ To the account,” interlined. Ep. Hist. Mac. 

t The narrative commencing on the opposite page is writ- 
ten closely, in rather small chirography, on an irregular half- 
sheet of foolscap, doubled to a quarto form. The interline- 
ations and erasures are copied from the manuscript. Many 
of the former are extremely obscure. 8. F. H. 

§ “@ part of’ interlined. Ep. Hist. Maa. 

i “upon ye design” interlined, over “from Cambridge 
“ & came,” erased. Ep. Hist. Mac. 

4 “* the other” interlined over “the hill behind Bunker's 
“ hill,” erased. Ep. Hist. Mac. 

** “ soldiers” interlined over “ people,” erased ; and then, 
itself, erased. Ep. Hist. Mac. 

tt “entrenchments being thrown up” interlined over ‘‘be- 
“ ginning work,” erased. Ep, Hist. Maa. 

# “nearly,” interlined. Ep. Hist. Mac. 

$$ “‘ wk was entered upon” interlined over “entrenchment 
“+ was begun,” erased. Ep. Hist. Mac. 
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heard to strike abo 10 minutes after the men first 
took their tools into their hands ; the work was 
carried on in very animation & success so that by 
the dawn of the day they had nearly completed 
a small [square] redoubt about eight rods square ; 
at [break of day] this time an heavy fire began 
from 3 men of war, a number of floating bat- 
teries & from a fortification of the enemys on 
cops hill in Boston* directly opposite to oF little 
redoubt ; these [discharged | kept upt an incessant 
shower of shot & bombs, by which one man pretty 
soon fell; not discouraged by the melancholl 

fate of ‘yt companion the soldierst laboured inde- 
fatigably till they had thrown up a small§ breast- 
work extending| from ye north side of { the re- 
doubt on y¢ north side** to the bottom of the hill 
but were prevented by the in[cessant}tolerablett 
fire of ye enemy from completing [this or the re- 
doubt] y™ whol{t in such a manner as to [be] make 
ym§§ defensible ; [but they soon found that they 
should haveto do other business besides intrenching 
Sor} having laboured y™4| || between 12 & 1 0 clock 
[they perceived] a number of boats & barges filled 
with [ troops who] soldiers§|"| were [coming to attack 
them] observed approaching towds Charlestown;*** 
these [troops] landed yt troopsttt at a place called 
M[owl]oretonst{{{ point, situated §§§ a little to the 
eastward of [o7 redoubt] our works; |\\\|| [they] the 
brigade (tmmediately| formed upon yr land- 
ing**** tho they were [a little] somethingtttt gall- 
ed by the fire of two small field pieces which [or 
people] were [placed at\tttt had placed at the 
end of the intrenchments ; they stood thus formed 
till [they had received) a second brigade arrived 
from Boston to join them ; [they then marched up 


* “in Boston,” interlined. Ep. Hist. Mac 


ee — up” interlined over “discharged,” erased. Ep. 
Hist. Maa. 
t 


“* the soldiers” interlined. Ep. Hist. Maa, 

§ “small” interlined. Ep, Hist. Mac. 

1 “extending” interlined. Ep. Hist. Maa. 

I “ye north side of "interlined. Ep, Hist. Maa. 

** «on ye north side” interlined. Ep. Hist. Maa. 

tt “tolerable” interlined over “ cessant,” erased, changing 
the word “incessant” to “intolerabdle.’’ Ep. Hist. Maa. 

tt “ym whol "interlined over “this or the redoubt,” 
erased. Ep. Hist. Maa. 

§§ “make ym” interlined over ‘‘de,” erased. Ep. Hist. 
M 


AG. 
il ‘* having laboured yus” interlined over “ but they soon 
“ found,” &c., erased, En. Hist. Maa. 
‘7% “soldiers” interlined over ‘troops who,” erased. En. 
Hist. Maa. : 
*** “observed approaching towds Charlestown” interlin- 
ed, over “‘ coming to attack them,” erased. Ep. Hist. Maa. 
ttt “yr troops”’ interlined. Ep. Hist. Maa. 


ttt “ore” interlined over “ oul,’’ erased ; changing“ Afoul- 
* ton’s” to “‘ Moreton’s.” Ep. Hist. Mac. 

§§§ “ situated” interlined. Ep. Hist. Maa. 

Wl ‘our works” interlined over “or redoubdt,” erased. Ep. 
Hist. Maa. 

W901 “the brigade” interlined over “they,” erased. En. 
Hist. Maa. 

“*** “upon yr landing’’ interlined, to take the place of 
“immediately,’’ erased. Ep. Hist. Maa. 

tttt “something”’ interlined, over “a Jittle,” erased. 
Ep. Hist. Mac. 

tttt “were [placed at) ’’ interlined over “or pe 


le,” eras- 
ed; and “ placed at” subsequently eraeed. Ep. 


1st. Mae. 
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extending their flanks for a large way] having 
sent out large flank guards in order to surround 
{our Ppale] y™* they began a very slow march to- 
wards our lines; at this instant flames & smoke 
were seen to arise in large clouds from the town of 
Charlestown ue had been set on fire [by @ carcase 
fired] from [one] somet of y® enemys batterys with 
adesign to favour their attack upon of Lines by the 
Smoke which [as the wind at first stood] yY imag- 
inedt w4 have been blown directly [upon] yt 
away & thence covered§ them in y* attack| but 
the wind changing at this instant it was carried 
[beyond them] another way;‘] the [men] provin- 
cials** in the| fort] redoubttt & the Lines reserved 
their fire till the enemy had [arrived] come within 
abo 10 or 12 yards & then discharged at once 
upon ym; yé fire threw yit body{{ into very great 
confusion & [the main body] all§§ of them after 
having kept a fire for some time||| retreated in 
very gt [precipitation] disorder/{{| down to the 
[Lines point*** where they landed, & there some 
of them even into yt boats; at this time 
their officers were observed by spectators on the 
oppositett+ shore [opposite to come down to the 
point to exert themselves to the utmost with the 
utmost] to come there & then{{{ use the most pas- 
sionate gestures & even to push forward ye men 
with their swords ; at lengh by y™ exertions the 
troops were again rallied & marched up to the 
entrenchments; the Americans [ag” reserved 
their fire & [by yt means agn] a second time & a 
second time§§§ put the regulars to flight who once 
more retreated in precipitation|||| to their boats ; 
the same or grea Il exertions were now agn**** 
observed to be made by their officers wh [notwith- 
standing y¢ evident reluctance discovered by ys 


ua “ym” interlined over “our Ppale,” erased. Ep. Hist. 
AG. 

t “some” interlined over “one,” erased. Ep. Hist. Maa. 

t “yy imagined” interlined over ‘‘as the wind at first 
** stood,’’ erased. Ep. Hist. Maa. 

§ “yt away & thence covered’ interlined over ‘‘ upon,’’ 
erased. Ep. Hist. Mac. 

i ‘in yr attack,” interlined. Ep. Hist. Maa. 

I “‘ another way” interlined over “ beyond them,” erased. 
Ep. Hist, Maa 

** “nrovincials” interlined over “men,” erased. Ep. 
Hist. Maa. 

tt “‘redoubt”’ interlined over “‘fort,’”’ erased. Ep. Hist. 


AG. 

tt “dody” interlined. Ep. Hist. Maa. 

§§ “‘all” interlined over “‘the main body,” erased. Ep. 
Hist. Maa. 

i “after having kepta few for some time,” interlined. 
Ep. Hist. Maa. 

7% “disorder’’ interlined over “ precipitation,” erased. 
Ep. Hist. Maa. 
San * point’’ interlined over ‘‘ Lines,’’ erased. Ep. Hist. 

AG. 

ttt “opposite” interlined. Ep. Hist. Maa. 

tt “to come there and then” interlined over ‘“ opposite 
* to come down,"’ &c., erased. En. Hist. Maa. 

§§§ **@ second time & a second time” interlined over “ by 
yt means agn,’’ erased. Ep. Hist. Maa. 

ii ‘in precipitation,” interlined. Ep. Hist. Maa. 
“ae “or grea’’ (or greater] interlined. Ep, 

AG. 

**#* “ now agn,’’ interlined. Ep. Hist. Maa. 
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soldiers were successfull*| [were attended with the 
same effect,| and having formed once more they 
[sent a party who by flanking the entrenchments 
wth) brought} some cannon to bear in such a 
manner as to rake y® inside of ye breastwork & 
having} drove the provincials thence into the re- 
doubt they determined now it appeared§ to make 
a decisive effort ; the fire from the ships & bat- 
teries as well as from the cannon in the front of 
yir army was redoubled; innumerable bombs 
were sent into the fort; the officers behind the ar- 
my of the regulars were observed to goad forward 
yi men with renewed exertion ; the [entrench- 
ment] breastwork on ye side of the | without the 
[the fort] redoubt*] was abandoned, the ammu- 
nition of the —— was expended [can it be] 
the enemy advanced on three sides [of ye re- 
doubt) of y¢ fort at once** & scaled the walls the 
[americ|[arms of the americans were not fixed with 
bayonetts,| can it be wondered at then that the 
word was given to retreat? but eventt this was 
not done till the redoubt was half filled w*) reg- 
ulars, & the provincials had for some time 
kept up an engagement with the but ends of yir 
muskets w unfortunately were not fixed wt 
bayonets. The retreat of this handfull of brave 
men wd have been effectually cut off had it not 
have [been| happened}t that the flanking party w 

was to have surrounded the fort on the back side 
was kept back by a party of the provincials who 
fought wh the utmost bravery, & [kept the enemy 
upon the beach from advancing] kept y™ from 
advancing [at all from the water side| further 
yan ye beach, the engagement of ye 2 partys was 
kept up we very gt warmth & it must be acknow- 
ledged yt neither party of$$ the ministerial troops 
[not even y™ out of America]|| discovered no 
want of courage, all yit efforts however ca not 
compel the provincialsto retreat till yit main body 
had. left the hill, [they then] wn yrs returned ye 
yte4/‘| followed y™ in as much order as could wel 

be expected frm troops who had [no long] been 
no longer under discipline & [who never] many of 
w™ never*** before {perhaps} saw an engagement. 


* “notwithstanding - - - successfull,’ was first inter 
lined, then erased. Ep, Hist. Maa. 
t “brought,” interlined. Ep. Hist. Mag. 


t ‘to bear in such a manner as to rake ye inside of ye 
“ breastwork & having,” interlined. Ep. Hist. Maa. 

§ “it appeared,” interlined. Ep. Hist. Mac. 

i “breastwork on ye side of the’ interlined over “ en- 
““trenchment,’’ erased. Ep. Hist. Maa. 

4 “‘redoubt’’ interlined over ‘‘the fort,” erased. Ep. 
Hist. Maa. 

** “of ye fort at once’’ interlined over “of ye redoudt,’’ 
erased. Ep. Hist. Mac. 

tt “even,” interlined. Ep. Hist. Mae. 

tt “happened” interlined over “‘ deen,” erased. Ep. Hist. 


AG. 
§§ ‘‘ neither party of,” interlined. Ep, Hist. Maa. 
W[‘‘not even ym out of America’’) interlined and then 

erased. Ep. Hist. Maa. 

41 “wn yrs returned ye yrs’’—the meaning of which is 
not clear—is interlined. Ep. Hist. Maa. 

** « many of wm never” interlined over “w/o never,’ 
erased, Ep. Hist. Maa, 
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[But] In their retreat the Americans had to 
pass over the neck w joins the peninsula of 
Charlestown to y® main Land; this neck was 
commanded by the Glasgow man of war & 2 
floating batteries placed in such a manner as yt 
y™ guns raked every part of it ; the incessant fire 
kept up across y° neck had prevented any consid- 
erable reinforcements being sent to the [men in the 
redoubt| provincials* on the hill & it was feared 
that it would prevent yit retreat but they retired 
over it with little or no Loss. 

W2 very great signsof exultation the [ Troops] 
british Troops ag® took possession of ye hill 
whither yY had fled after yit retreat frm Con- 
cord, & it was expected yt they w4 have prosecut- 
ed the advantage wh they had gained by march- 
ing immediately to Cambridge w® was then in- 
deed in an almost+ defenceless state; they did 
not however do this, but kept firing wth yir cannon 
frm [Bos] y® hill & frm yit ships & batteries 
across ye neck; the wonder wh wasexcited at ye 
[great was however] conduct of y™ ¢ soon ceased 
[however] w2 a certain acc® arrived frm Boston 
yt of 3 thousand who marched out on ye expe- 
dition, no less than 1500, amg wh were 92 com- 
mission officers, were killed & wounded, a [blow] 
more severe blow than the british troops had ever 
before met wth in proportion to ye number who 
were engaged & the time [w] the engagement 
lasted wth frm [y¢ time] the first [hour] fire of ye 
musketry to the last was exactly an hour & an 
half. 


22.—EHditorial from The Providence Gazette and 
Country Journal. 


(From The New-York Gazette: and the Weekly Mercury, 
No 1239, Monday, July 10, 1775. 


PROVIDENCE, July 1. 

By a Return made a few Days since at the 
Head Quarters of the American Army, it ap- 
pears, that only 48 Provincials were killed in 
the late Battle at Bunker’s Hill, and 13 
wounded; 30 of the latter were taken Prison- 
ers, and 6 has since died of their Wounds 
in Boston; the Prisoners that remain with the 
Enemy (24 in Number) are like to recover. 

Several Persons who have escaped from Bos- 
ton assert, that the Enemy had 1000 Men kill- 
ed, including those who had died of their 
Wounds by Wednesday Se’night; and that 700 
wounded Officers and Soldiers remained then 
in Hospitals. - - - The Welch Fuzileers were 
nearly all cut off; only one Captain and 17 


*“provincials” interlined over “men in the redoubt,"’ 
erased. Ep. Hist. Mac. 

t “almost,” interlined. Ep. Hist. Maa. 

+ “conduct of ym interlined " over “ great was however,” 
erased. Ep. Hist. Maa. 
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Privates, it is said, remained of that Regiment, 


23.—Letter from the Camp at Cambridge, 


CAMBRIDGE, July 3, 1775. 

** * * * * *The best account we can 
get of the late engagement is, that the Regulars 
lost more than 800 in the field and 700 wounded, 

Among the slain are Col. Williams, Major 
Pitcairn, and Major Sheriffe: It remains a mat- 
ter of doubt whether or not General Burgoyne 
is among the dead; this we are certain of, that 
General Howe commanded the first division of 
1700, and General Burgoyne the second, of 
1300, and since the battle has not been seen in 
Boston; ‘tis given out that he has gone to Eng- 
land. The Provincials had not more than 700 
in the action. The Welsh fusileers, the best 
regiment in the English army, carried from the 
field no more than 17 privates and one captain, 
It is also certain they lost 34 officers. 
* * * * Tuesday Morning, 6 o'clock. The 
loss of the Provincials, as by the returns made to 
General Washington this morning, is 138 killed, 
301 wounded, and 17 missing. 


24.—“ Another Account of the Battle.” 


(From Rivington’s New-York Gazetteer: etc., No. 117. 
New York, Thursday, July 18, 1775.) 

Another account from Boston mentions, that 
the provincials occupied a post at Charlestown, 
on a commanding ground, which overlooked 
Boston, at 1500 yards distance, which works 
they had constructed in the night. It consisted 
of a redoubt, with cannon mounted, and a con- 
tinued entrenchment to a drowned swamp on 
one side, and defended by the housesin Charles- 
town on the other, which were filled with 
provincial troops; on the approach of day, the 
British artillery began to fire on the provin- 
cials’ works, from a battery of six 24 pounders, 
and an howitzer from Corpse-hill, towards the 
North End, which played principally upon the 
redoubt. About two o,clock in the afternoon, 
the Grenadiers and light infantry, consisting of 
20 companies with the 5th, 38th, 43rd and 52nd 
regiments embarked,and were landed on Charles- 
town Point, about 650 yards from the pro- 
vincial’s works, which, being formed, the boats 
returned for the 63rd and 47th regiments, the 
marines and ten pieces of brass field artillery, the 
whole under the command of Major General 
Howe, who had a low swampy land to pass, and 
to surmount a higher piece of ground, formed by 
nature for defence. The fire of six field pieces 
and an heavy one of musquetry from the pro- 
vincials, continued without intermission on the 
British troops, and they still poured in fresh 
men from Cambridge, from the moment the 
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forces marched from their encampment; signals 
being made by three guns from Roxbury church, 
and smoaks from hill to hill, and the bells ring- 
ing, so that before the action was over, they were 
reinforced with a large body of men. At last 
after an obstinate attack of an hour, reaching 
the summit very gradually, the British troops 
stormed the redoubt, and the provincials retired. 
They were cautiously pursued until another 
rising ground was obtained, which intirely 
commands the whole peninsula, but more im- 
mediately the neck of land. 

The loss of killed and wounded of the pro- 
vincials, cannot be accurately ascertained. Five 
field pieces and 400 intrenching tools, with 29 
prisoners, fell into the hands of the British 
troops. 

One armed ship, two sloops, and five floating 
batteries fired on the neck, but they did not 
altogether answer the end intended, as they 
neither prevented reinforcing or retreating. 


25.—Eatract from Samuel Gray's Letter to Mr. 
Dyer. 
{From Frothingham’s Siege of Boston, 393-895. } 
Roxpury, July 12, 1775. 
* * ** 


* * 


To give youaclear and distinct account of a 
very confused transaction,—the causes and rea- 
sons of the proceedings of the late battle of 
Charlestown, and of our defeat, as ’t is called, — 
will be impossible for me, who am not personally 
knowing to every fact reported about the trans- 


actions of that and the preceding day. As far as 


Iam able to give the facts, I will do it, and choose | 


to leave conclusions to you. Some reports, which 
Ihave from good characters, must make part of 
the history. 

Friday night, after the 16th of June, a large 
part of the Continental army intrenched on the 
southerly part of Charlestown Hill, on the height 
toward Charles River. North of this hill lies 
Bunker Hill, adjoining East or Mystic River. 
Between these two is a valley. North of Bunker 
Hill is a low, flat, narrow neck of land, the only 
avenue to the hill and town. The low neck and 
the valley (both which must be passed in advanc- 
ing to or retreating from the intrenchment) are 
exposed to a cross fire from the ships and floating 
batteries on each side, and the valley to the fire 
of the battery on Copps Hill, in Boston. About 
sunrise, the 17th, our intrenchment was discov- 
ered, and a heavy fire immediately began from 
the ships and batteries, which continued with very 
little cessation till about one o’clock, when a 
large party of the Ministerial troops landed on a 
point of land S. E. from the intrenchment, 
about four o’clock. The savages set fire to the 


Town, beginning with the meeting-house. A 
heavy fire from the cannon and musketry was kept 
up on both sides till about five o’clock, when our 
menretreated :—thus far from my own knowledge. 
Tam informed that, in a council of war, it was 
determined to intrench on Charlestown Hill and 
on Dorchester Hill the same night, but not till we 
were so supplied with powder, &c., as to be able 
to defend the posts we might take, and annoy the 
enemy; that on Friday a resolution was suddenly 
taken to intrench the night following, without 
any further council thereon ; that the-Engineer and 
two Generals went on to the hill at night and re- 
connoitered the ground ; that one General and the 
Engineer were of opinion we onght not to intrench 
on Charlestown Hill till we had thrown up some 
works on the North and South ends of Bunker 
Hili, to cover our men in their retreat, if that 
should happen, but on the pressing importunity 
of the other general officer, it was consented to 
begin as was done. The Europeans suffered 
greatly from the fire of our men in their ascend- 
ing the hill. A party of about 400, under the 
command of Capt. Knowlton, of Ashford, lay 
under cover of a fence thrown together, and 
reserved their fire until the enemy came within 
twelve or fifteen rods, when they gave them a 
well-aimed fire, and killed and wounded multi- 
tudes of them. The particular account of their 
loss cannot be known with certainty ; but we gen- 
erally give credit to the report, confirmed so many 
various ways, that their loss is about 1500 in 
killed and wounded,—the particulars of which 
you are before this made acquainted with. Our 
| loss in killed, wounded, prisoners, and missing, 
I think, cannot exceed 200, by the best informa- 
tion I am able to get. I think our loss can never 
be ascertained with precision, as the order, regu- 
larity, and discipline, of the troops from this 
province, is so deficient that no return can be 
made which is to be relied upon. However, the 
returns, for many reasons, (which you may easily 
| divine when I have teld you what their state 
is,) will exceed rather than fall short of the 
real loss. The officers and soldiers [drafted ?] 
under command of Major Durkee, Captains 
| Knowlton, Coit, Clark, and Chester, and all the 
| continental troops ordered up, and some from 
| this province, did honor to themselves and the 
cause of their country, and gave the lie to Colo- 
nel Grant’s infamous assertion on our countrymen, 
' that they have no one quality of a soldier. A 
little experience will, I hope, make us possessed 
| of all those qualifications of the most regular 
troops, which, in this country, are worth our pur- 
suit or imitation. The reason why our men on 
fatigue all night were not relieved, or attempted 
| to be relieved, I cannot assign; had they been 
supported in a proper manner, there can’t remain 
a question but that the enemy must have been 
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totally defeated. This battle has been of infinite 
service to us; made us more vigilant, watchful, 
and cautious. We are fortified from Prospect 
Hill to Mystic River, and on the other hand to 
Cambridge River, I hope so as to secure us in case 
of an attack: our lines are very extensive, and will 
require a large force to defend them properly on 
that side. On this side we have a fort upon the 
hill westward of the meeting-house. An intrench- 
ment at Dudly House, including the garden, 
and extending to the hill E. of the meeting-house. 
A small breastwork across the main street, and 
another on Dorchester road, near the burying- 
ground. One on each side of the road, through 
the lands and meadows a little South of the 
George Tavern. Across the road are trees, the top 
toward the Town of Boston, sharpened and well 
pointed, to prevent the progress of the light-horse. 
A redoubt near Pierpont’s or Williams’ Mill, 
and another at Brookline, the lower end of Sew- 
all’s Farm, to obstruct their landing, and another 
breastwork at Dorchester. Our works are not 
yet completed, but I think we are able to repulse 
them if they are not more than three-fold our 
numbers; and then, I believe, our people will not 
quit their ground. + 
>» * * 


* * 


26.—Letter of Captain John Chester, supposed 
to have been addressed to Rev. Joseph Fish, of 
Stonington, Connecticut. 


{From Frothingham’s Siege of Boston, 389-891.] 


Camp at CamBripGE, July 22d, 1775. 

Rev. AND Mucn Respecrep Srr,—Your favor 
of the 4thinstantI received the day before the Fast, 
and should have answered it by the bearer, Mr. 
Niles, had I not been that day on fatigue duty. 
The day after Fast Mr. Niics set off for home, 
from Roxbury. I want words to express my 
gratitude for your religious advice, your many 
useful and important hints, your arguments and 
reasons for our animation and support in the 
glorious struggle for freedom, and your tender 
expressions of friendship for my family, as well as 
your anxious concern for my own personal safety. 


I shall endeavor, as far as my time and business | 


will permit, to give you, Sir, the particulars of the 
battle of Charlestown. Though, as to the greater 
part of account published, I may not be able to 
mend it. 

In the latter part of the day before the battle, 
our Adjutant informed me that orders were issued 
from Head-quarters that 1800 province men, 200 
Connecticut men, parade themselves [ ] 
clock, with provisions for twenty-four hours, 
blankets [ | there wait for further orders. 
About nine o’'[clock t}hey were ordered to march 
to Bunker Hill, a nuj mbe)r of wagons accompany- 
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ing them with intrenching tools, &c. Just about 
twelve o'clock at night they began intrenching, 
and went on with great vigor till day-break, and 
were then discovered by the regulars, who were 
heard to swear most terribly about the Yankees; 
and they began a heavy fire before sunrise 
from the ships and Cops Hill, which was kept 
up with little or no cessation till afternoon, 
But finding our people paid little regard to their 
cannon, and knowing the great importance of the 
post, they landed, (I believe it was about two 
o’clock,) and formed in three or four solid col- 
umns, and advanced towards the fort. Those on 
their right soon changed their position into a line 
for battle, and marched on very regularly, rank 
and file. They were very near Mystic River, and, 
by their movements, had determined to outflank 
our men, and surround them and the fort. But 
our officers in command, soon perceiving their in- 
tention, ordered a large party of men (chiefly 
Connecticut) to leave the fort, and march down 
and oppose the enemy’s right wing. This they 
did; and had time to form somewhat regularly 
behind a fence half of stone and two rayles of 
wood. Here nature had formed something of a 
breast-work, or else there had been a ditch many 
years agone. They grounded arms, and went to 
a neighboring parallel fence, and brought rayles 
and made a slight fortification against musquet- 
ball. Here they received the enemy to very tole- 
rable advantage. Our officers ordered their men 
not to fire till the word was given. Lieut. Dana 
tells me ‘he was the first man that fired, and that 
he did it singly, and witha view to draw the 
| enemy’s fire, and he obtained his end fully, with- 
out any damage to our party. Our men then re- 
| turned the fire, well-directed, and to very good 
effect, and so disconcerted the enemy that they 
partly brok[e and rejtreated. Many of our men 
| were for pursuing, [but by] the prudence of the 
| officers they were prevented lea{ving s|o advan- 
tageousa post. The enemy again rallied and ad- 
| [vancjed, and in the same manner were repulsed a 
second, and some say, a third time. But at last 
they stood their ground, and the action was 
warm, till the enemy carried the fort which was 
on their left wing, and soon there was a retreat of 
the whole of the provincials. I am told thata 
| gentleman on Chelsea side saw the whole engage- 
ment, and that he said it lasted thirty-five minutes 
| with the musquetry, and that our first firings swept 

down the enemy most amazingly. The men that 
went to intrenching over night were in the warm- 
|est of the battle, and, by all accounts, they 
| fought most manfully. They had got hardened 
| to the noise of cannon; but those that came up as 
| recruits were evidently most terribly frightened, 
| many of them, and did not march up with that 
true courage that their cause ought to have in- 
spired them with. And to this cause, I conceive, 
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was owing our retreat. Five hundred men more, 
that might easily have been there, if they were in 
any tolerable order and spirits, might have sent 
the enemy from whence they came, or to their 
long homes. 

I wish it was in my power to give you a satis- 
factory reason ‘‘why our intrenchments were not 
“supported with fresh recruits from Cambridge, 
‘and why that important pass over Charlestown 
‘Neck was not guarded against annoyance from 
‘« Mystic River as well as the other side from the 
‘‘fire of the ships and floating batteries, and our 
“retreat secured,” &c. &c. Possibly the whole 
attempt was rather premature, and not thoroughly 
well planned. If we might again attempt it, we 
should, undoubtedly, have contrived and executed 
much better. Perhaps it may be better however, 
to prepare ourselves well for some future attempt, 
than to lament the unfortunate success of the last, 
which we cannot now possibly mend. 

As to my own concern in it, with that of 
my company, would inform, that one subaltern, 
one sergeant, and thirty privates, were droughted 
out over night to intrench. They tarried, and 
fought till the retreat. Just after dinner, on 
Saturday, 17th ult., 1 was walking out from my 
lodgings, quite calm and composed, and all at 
once the drums beat to arms, and bells rang, and 
a great nois in Cambridge. Capt. Putnam came 
by on full gallop. Whatis the matter? says I. 
Have you not heard? No. Why, the regulars 
are landing at Charlestown, says he ; and father 
says you must all meet, and march immediately 
to Bunker Hill to oppose the enemy, I waited 
not, but ran, and got my arms and ammunition, 
and hasted to my company, (who were in the 
church for barracks,) and found them nearly 
ready to march. We soon marched, with our 
frocks and trowsers on over our other clothes, 
(for our company is in uniform wholly blue, 
turned up with red,) for we were loath to expose 
ourselves by our dress, and down we marched. I 
imagined we arrived at the hill near the close of 
the battle. When we arrived there was not a 
company with usin any kind of order, although, 
when we first set out, perhaps three regiments 
were by our side, and near us ; but here they were 


scattered, some behind rocks and hay-cocks, and | 


thirty men, perhaps, behind an apple-tree, fre- 
quently twenty men round a wounded man, re- 


asked why he retreated? He made meno answer. 
I halted my men, and told him if he went on it 
should be at his peril. He still seemed regardless 
of me. I then ordered my men to make ready. 
They immediately cocked, and declared if I 
ordered they would fire. Upon that they stopped 
short, tried to excuse themselves ; but I could not 
tarry to hear him, but ordered him forward, and 
he complied. 

We were then very soon in the heat of action. 
Before we reached the summit of Bunker Hill, 
and while we were going over the Neck, we were 
in imminent danger from the cannon-shot which: 
buzzed around us like hail. The musquetry be- 
gan before we passed the Neck; and when we 
were on the top of the hill, and during our des- 
cent to the foot of it on the south, the small as 
well as cannon shot were incessantly whistling by 
us. We joined our army on the right of the 
centre, iust by a poor stone fence, two or three 
feet high, and very thin, so that the bullets came 
through. Here we lost our regularity, as every 
company had done before us, and fought as they 
did, every man loading and firing as fast as 
he could. As near as I could guess, we fought 
standing about six minutes, my officers and men 
think.* ” * * ” a 


9 
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7.—Statement prepared by order of the Provin- 
cial Congress of Massachusetts, for transmis- 
sion to Great Britain. 
(From Foror’s American Archives, IV, ii, 1373-1376.] 


‘* In PROVINCIAL CONGRESS, 
‘* WATERTOWN, July 7, 1775. § 
‘¢Tn compliance with a Resolve of the Commit- 
‘*tee of Safety, recommending that a Committee 
‘be appointed to draw up, and transmit to Great 
| ** Britain, a fair and impartial account of the late 
‘* battle of Charlestown, as soon as possible, 
‘** Ordered, That the said Committee of Safety 
‘* be a Committee for that purpose, and that they 
‘*likewise be a Standing Committee for that and 
‘*like purposes. 
** A true extract from the Minutes: 
‘* SAMUEL FREEMAN, Secretary.” 


In ComMiIrree oF Sarety, July 25, 1775. 
In obedience to the above order of Congress, 
this Committee have inquired into the premises, 





treating, when not more than three or four could | and upon’ the best information obtained, find 
touch him to advantage. Others were retreating, | that the commanders of the New England Army 
seemingly without any excuse, and some said they | had, about the 14th ult., received advice that 
had left the fort with leave of the officers, because | General Gage had issued orders fora party of 
they had been all night and day on fatigue, with- | the Troops under his command to post them- 
out sleep, victuals, or drink; and some said they | selves on Bunker's Hill, a promontory just at 
had no officcrs to head them, which, indeed, | the entrance of the peninsula of Charlestown, 
seemed to be the case. At last I met with a con- | which orders were soon to be executed. Upon 
siderable company, who was going off rank and | which it was determined, with the advice of this 
file. Icalled to the officer that led them, and | Committee, to send a party, who might erect 
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some fortifications upon said hill, and defeat this 
design of our enemies. Accordingly, on the 
16th ult., orders were issued that a detachment 
of one thousand men should that evening march 
to Charlestown, and intrench upon that hill. 
Just before nine o’clock they left Cambridge, 
and proceeded to Breed’s Hill, situated on the 
farther part of the peninsula, next to Boston ; 
for, by some mistake, this hill was marked out 
for the intrenchment instead of the other. Many 
things being necessary to be done preparatory 


to the intrenchments being thrown up (which | 


could not be done before, lest the enemy should 
discover and defeat the design,) it was nearly 
twelve o’clock before the works were entered 
upon; they were then carried on with the ut- 
most diligence and alacrity, so that by the dawn 
of the day they had thrown up a small redoubt, 
about eight rods square. At this time a heavy 
fire began from the enemy’s ships, a number of 
floating batteries, and from a fortification of the 
enemy’s upon Copp’s Hill, in Boston, directly 
opposite to our little redoubt. An incessant 


shower of shot and bombs was rained by these | 


upon our works, by which only one man fell ; 
the Provincials continued to labour indefatigably 
till they had thrown up a small breastwork, ex- 
tending from the east side of the redoubt to the 
bottom of the hill, but were prevented complet- 
ing it by the intolerable fire of the enemy. 
Between twelve and one o’clock a number of 
boats and barges, filled with the Regular Troops 
from Boston, were observed approaching to- 
wards Charlestown. These troops landed at a 
place called Moreton’s Point, situated a little to 
the eastward of our works. This Brigade formed 
upon their landing, and stood thus formed till a 
second detachment arrived from Boston to join 
them. Having sent out large flank guards, they | 
began a very slow march towards our lines. At 
this instant, smoke and flames were seen to arise 
from the Town of Charlestown, which had been 
set on fire by the enemy, that the smoke might 
cover their attack upon our lines, and perhaps 
with a design to rout or destroy one or two 
Regiments of Provincials who had been posted in 
that Town. If either of these was their design, 
they were disappointed, for the wind shifting on 
a sudden, carried the smoke another way, and 
the Regiments were already removed. The Pro- 
vincials, within their intrenchments, impatiently | 
awaited the attack of the enemy, and reserved 
their fire till they came within ten or twelve | 
rods, and then began a furious discharge of 
small-arms. This fire arrested the enemy, 
which they for some time returned, without | 
advancing a step, and then retreated in disor- 





der, and with great precipitation, to the place of 
landing ; and some of them sought refuge even 
within their boats. Here the officers were ob- 


served by the spectators on the opposite shore, 
to run down to them, using the most passionate 
gestures, and pushing the men forward with 
their swords. At length they were rallied, and 
marched up with apparent reluctance towards 
the intrenchment. The Americans again re- 
served their fire until the enemy came up within 
five or six rods, and a second time put the Regu- 
lars to flight, who ran in great confusion to- 
wards their boats. Similar and superiour exer- 
tions were now necessarily made by the officers, 
which, notwithstanding the men discovered an 
almost insuperable reluctance to fighting in this 
cause, were again successful. They formed once 
more, and having brought some cannon to bear 
in such a manner as to rake the inside of the 
breastwork from one end of it to the other, the 
Provincials retreated within their little fort. 
The Ministerial Army now made a decisive ef- 
fort; the fire from the ships and batteries, as 
well as from the cannon in the front of their 
Army, was redoubled. The officers in the rear 
of their Army were observed to goad forward the 
men with renewed exertions; and they attacked 
the redoubt on three sides at once. The breast- 
work, on the outside of the fort, was abandoned; 
the ammunition of the Provincials was expended ; 
and few of their arms were fixed with bayo- 
nets. Can it then be wondered that the word 
was given by the commander of the party, to re- 
treat? But this he delayed till the redoubt was 
half filled with Regulars, and the Provincials had 
kept the enemy at bay some time, confronting 
them with the but-end of their muskets. 

The retreat of this little handful of brave men 
would have been effectually cut off, had it not 
happened that the flanking party of the enemy, 
which was to have come up on the back of the 
redoubt, was checked by a party of Provincials, 
who fought with the utmost bravery, and kept 
them from advancing farther than the beach. 
The engagement of these two parties was kept 
up with the utmost vigour; and it must be ac- 
knowledged that this party of the Ministerial 
Troops evidenced a courage worthy of a better 
cause. All their efforts, however, were insuf- 
ficient to compel the Provincials to retreat, till 
their main body had left the hill. Perceiving 
this was done, they then gave ground, but with 
more regularity than could be expected of troops 
who had no longer been under discipline, and 
many of whom never before saw an engagement. 

In this retreat, the Americans had to pass over 
the neck, which joins the peninsula of Charlestown 
to the main-land. This neck was commanded 
by the Glasgow, man-of-war, and two floating 
batteries, placed in such a manner as that their 
shot raked every part of it. The incessant fire 
kept up across this neck, had, from the beginning 
of the engagement, prevented any considerable 
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reinforcement from getting to the Provincials | ground, yet they cannot but attest to the bravery 
upon the hill, and it was feared would cut off | of our troops, and acknowledge that the battles 
their retreat, but they retired over it with little or | of Fontenoy and Minden, according to the num- 


no loss. okt 

With a ridiculous parade of triumph, the Min- | 
jsterial troops again took possession of the hill, | 
which had served them as a retreat in their | 
flight from the battle of Concord. It was ex- | 

cted that they would prosecute the supposed | 
advantage they had gained, by marching imme- | 
diately to Cambridge, which was distant about | 
two miles, and which was not then in a state of 
defence. This they failed to do. The wonder 
excited by such conduct soon ceased, when, by 
the best accounts from Boston, we were told that 
of three thousand men who marched out upon 
this expedition, no less than fifteen hundred 
(ninety-two of whom were commissioned officers) 
were killed or wounded, and about twelve 
hundred of them either killed or mortally 
wounded. Such a slaughter was perhaps never 
before made upon British troops in the space of 
about an hour, during which the heat of the en- 
gagement lasted, by about fifteen hundred men, 
which were the most that were at any time en- 
gaged on the American side. 

The loss of the New-England Army amounted, 
according to an exact return, to one hundred 
and forty-five killed and missing, and three hun- 
dred and four wounded. Thirty of the first 
were wounded and taken prisoners by the enemy. 
Among the dead was Major General Joseph 
Warren, a man whose memory will be endeared 
to his countrymen, and to the worthy in every 
part and age of the world, so long as virtue and | 
valour shall be esteemed among mankind. The | 
heroick Colonel Gardner, of Cambridge, has since 
died of his wounds ; and the brave Lieutenant- 
Colonel Parker, of Chelmsford, who was wound- | 
ed and taken prisoner, perished in Boston jail. | 
These three, with Major Moore and Major Mc:- | 
Clary, who noble struggled in the cause of their | 
country, were the only officers of distinction which | 
we lost. Some officers of great worth, though in- | 
feriour in rank, were killed, whom we deeply la- | 
ment; but the officers and soldiers in general | 
who were wounded, are in a fair way of recovery. | 

The ‘Town of Charlestown, the buildings of | 
which were in general large and elegant, and | 
which contained effects belonging to the unhap- 
py sufferers in Boston to a very great amount, 
was entirely destroyed; and its chimneys and 
cellars now present a prospect to the Americans, 
exciting an indignation in their bosoms which 
nothing can appease but the sacrifice of those 
miscreants who have introduced desolation and 
havock into these once happy abodes of liberty, 











peace, and plenty. 


| bers engaged, and the time the engagements con- 
tinued, were not to be compared with this; and, 
indeed, the laurels of Minden were totally blasted 
in the battle of Charlestown. The ground pur- 
chased, thus dearly purchased by the British 
Troops, affords them no advantage against the 
American Army, now strongly intrenched on a 
neighbouring eminence. The Continental Troops, 
nobly animated from the justice of their cause, 
sternly urge to decide the contest by the sword ; 
but we wish for no farther effusion of blood, if 
the freedom and peace of America can be secured 
without it. But if it must be otherwise, we are 
determined to struggle. We disdain life without 
liberty. 

Oh, Britons! Be wise for yourselves before 
it is too late, and secure a commercial inter- 
course with the American Colonies before it is 
forever lost; disarm your Ministerial assassins; put 
an end to this unrighteous and unnatural war ; 
and suffer not any rapacious despots to amuse 
you with the unprofitable ideas of your right to 
tax and officer the Colonies, till the most profitable 
and advantageous trade you have is irrevocably 
lost. Be wise for yourselves, and the Americans 
will contribute to and rejoice in your prosperity. 


J. PALMER, per order. 


28.—Another account of the late Action at Bunk- 
er’s Hill. 


[From Rivington's Gazetteer, or the Connecticut, Hud- 
son’s River, New-Jersey, and Quebec Weekly Advertiser, 
No. 120, New York, Thursday, August 3, 1775. } 

As to camp news, I was there for the first time 
last Saturday. Our people appear hearty and 
very happy. The great numbers who crowd to 
view it, and see their friends, and the parading 
of the regiments upon the commons, make a 
grand appearance. The famous Prospect-hill is 
just by the stone house, on the left hand as you go 


‘to Charlestown. I believe the regulars will hardly 


venture out, for they must lose a vast many 
men if they should, and they cannot afford to 
purchase every inch of ground as they did at 
Charlestown. The number the regulars lost, 
and had wounded, you have seen in the account 
taken from the orderly-serjeant, which agrees 
pretty nearly with a variety of accounts we 


j have received from people, who have come 


here from Boston, in fishing boats. They must 
have suffered greatly, for the fire continued with 
small arms sixty one minutes, and great part of 
the time very close fighting. My class-mate Col. 

, was in the intrenchment, and was wound- 


Though the officers and soldiers of the Minis-| ed in the head and leg. He says there was no 
terial Army meanly exult in having gained this | need of waiting for a chance to fire, for as soon 
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as you had loaded, there was always a mark at 
hand, and as near as you pleased. His descrip- 
tion of the intrenchment, etc., was this. 





Floating battery. Mystick River. 


Troops landed half a mile 
from the breastwork. 
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The square, or fort, had about one hundred and 
fifty men in it. The breastwork about two hun- 
dred. The rail fence stuffed with straw four or 
five hundred. The reason why the square was 
so thinly manned on the side toward Boston, 
was because the fire from Cop’s-hill poured in so 
thick that there was no living in it. The regu- 
lars when they found the fire slacken for want of 
ammunition, pushed over the walls with their 
guns in their left hand, and their swords in the 
right, for it was such an unfinished piece of 
work that they ran over it. Part of them had 
come round on the side next Charlestown, so as 
to fire on the back of our people when they be- 
gan to leave the intrenchment, and it was then 
we lost our men. The ships ard floating bat- 
teries prevented any assistance, or support of 
consequence, being given to our men; the fire 
from Corp’s-hill ceased when that with small 
arms began, but that from a ship off New Bos- 
ton killed and raked our men quite up to the 
Sun tavern.—thinks there was more than 
three thousand of the regulars landed. They 
advanced in open order, the men often twelve 
feet apart in the front, but very close after one 
another in extraordinary deep or long files. As 
fast as the front man was shot down, the next 
stepped forward into his place; but our men 
dropt them so fast, they were a long time com- 
ing up. It was surprising how they would step 
over their dead bodies, as though they had been 
logs of wood. Their officers, it is said, were 
obliged to push them on behind, notwithstand- 
ing which they once ran and filled some of the 
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boats, the fire was so hot. One of ——’s ca 
tains told me he fired about thirty five times, 
and after that threw stones. —— says when 
they pushed over the breastwork, what with 
the smoke and dust, it was so dark in the 
square that he was obliged to feel about for the 
outlet, the earth, which they threw up for a 
breastwork, being very dry and loose, for they 
had only one of these short nights to execute it 
in. 


29.— Colonel Prescott’s Letter to John Adams. 
(From Frothingham’s Siege of Boston, 895, 396.) 


Camp at CaMBripGE, August 25, 1'775. 

Sm: I have received a line from my brother, 
which informs me of your desire of a particular 
account of the action at Charlestown. It is not 
in my power, at present, to give so minute an ac- 
count as I should choose, being ordered to decamp 
and march to another station. 

On the 16 June, in the evening, I received 
orders to march to Breed’s Hill in Charlestown, 
with a party of about one thousand men, consist- 
ing of three hundred of my own regiment, Colo- 
nel Bridge and Lieut. Brickett, with a detach- 
ment of theirs, and two hundred Connecticut 
forces, commanded by Captain Knowlton. We 
arrived at the spot, the lines were drawn by the 
engineer, and we be the intrenchment about 
twelve o'clock; and plying the work with all 
possible expedition till just before sun-rising, 
when the enemy began a very heavy cannonading 
and bombardment. In the interim, the engineer 
forsook me. Having thrown up a small redoubt, 
found it necessary to draw a line about twenty 
rods in length from the fort northerly, under a 
very warm fire from the enemy’s artillery. About 
this time, the above field officers, being indis- 
posed, could render me but little service, and the 
most of the men under their command deserted 
the party. The enemy continuing an incessant 
fire with their artillery, about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, on the seventeenth, the enemy began 
to land [at] a north-easterly point from the fort, 
and I ordered the train, with two field-pieces, to 
go and oppose them, and the Connecticut forces 
to support them ; but the train marched a differ- 
ent course, and I believe those sent to their sup- 
port followed, Isuppose to Bunker’s Hill. Another 
party of the enemy landed and fired the town. 
There was a party of Hampshire, in conjunction 
with some other forces, lined a fence at the dis- 
tance of three score rods back of the fort, partly 
to the north. About an hour after the enemy 
landed, they began to march to the attack in 
three columns. I commanded my Lieut.-col. 
Robinson and Major Woods, each with a detach- 
ment, to flank the enemy, who, I have reason to 
think, behaved with prudence and courage. I 
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was now left with perhaps one hundred and fifty 
men in the fort. The enemy advanced and fired 
yery hotly on the fort, and meeting with a warm 
reception, there was a very smart firing on both 
sides. After a considerable time, finding our am- 
munition was almost spent, I commanded a cessation 
till the enemy advanced within thirty yards, when 
wegave them such a hot fire that they were obliged 
toretire nearly one hundred and fifty yards before 
they could rally and come again to the attack. 
Our ammunition being nearly exhausted, could 
keep up only a scattering fire. The enemy being 
numerous, surrounded our iittle fort, began to 
mount our lines, and enter the fort with their 
bayonets. We were obliged to retreat through 
them, while they kept up as hot a fire as it was 

ible for them to make. We having very few 
mame could make no resistance. We kept 
the fort about one hour and twenty minutes after 
the attack with small arms. This is nearly the 
state of facts, though imperfect and too general, 
which, if any ways satisfactory to you, will afford 
pleasure to 

Your most obédient humble servant, 
WILLIAM PRESOOTT. 
To the Hon. Joun Apams, Esq. 


' 


80.—Eatracts from President Stiles's Diary. 


in the Lib: of Yale Col- 
lege now frst printed, eae President 
oolsey.} 

[ Vol. v. page 193.] 1775. June 18 - - - At IX 
oClock this Eveng a Gentleman came to Town 
from the Camp which he left this Morng & informs 
that the Troops came over to Charlesto yesterday 
Morng; set fire to Town by Canonade which be- 
gan at XI A M & continued till IX at Night—that 
Charlesto is in Ashes—that Col Putnam is en- 
camped at Charlest® on Bunkers Hill & has lost 
one of his best Captains, but is determined to 
Stand his Ground having Men enough—that our 
pple had begun a Canonade from Dorchester 
Hill—that the Fire was renewed this Morng before 
he came away. So that it is doubtless a bloody 
Scene: tho’ I believe the Regulars will not ven- 
ture further out than Charlestown. 

[p. 194] 1775 June 19. - - - Everyone filled 
with the greatest Sollicitude & Anxiety for the 
Event of Things at the Army as a Battle is cer- 
tainly begun. The Town of Charlest® is in Ashes 
—it might consist of about 250 Dwelling-houses 
—the Inhabitants had removed with their Effects 
some Weeks ago. We have various Accots-—some 
that Gen Putnam is surrounded & taken by the 
Kings Troops—some that he repulsed them & had 
by assistance of others coming up, placed the 
Regulars between 2 fires. At X o’Clock at Night 
the news was that Gen Putnam was forced from 
his Trenches on Bunkers Hill & obliged to retreat 





with the loss of fourty men killed & an hundred 
wounded, & that Dr Warren president of the 
Congress was among the slain. 

20. - - - Mr» Wm. Ellery came in last Eveng 
from Providen®e & shewed me a Copy of his Ex 
cellency Gen Wards Letter of Saturday Morng 
last to the Congress informg the Landing of the 
Kings Troops—also of a Letter from the Cham- 
ber of Supplies & another from Gen Green to 
Lieut4Zov Cook dated on Ldsdy giving an Ac- 
count of the Battle. Gen Green says Gen Putnam 
with three hundred Men took possession & en- 
trenched on Bunkers Hill on friday night 16th 
Inst. The Chamber of Supplies says that Satur- 
day Morng early the Kings Troops land on the 
back of that Hill under Discharge of Canon from 
3 Ships of the Line drawn up before Chaslesto & 
from the Battery on Copps Hill in Boston. That 
afterwds they attacked Gen Putnam who [p. 195] 
defended himself with Bravery till overpowered 
& obliged to retreat—that the Loss was not 
ascertained but that more of the Enemy was 
killed than of us. Gen Green says that Gen 
Ward had published from Head Quarters that our 
Loss was about (40) fourty killed and 100 wound- 
ed & that the Enemys Loss was judged three 
times as much. Green seemed to doubt this at 
first, but from after Inquiry & considg that 
Putnam fired from the Trenches & that it was 
said the dead of the Enemy covered an Acre of 
Ground, Gen Green seemed rather to credit the 
Estimate of the superior Loss of the Regulars. 

Upon the News of the Action or Landg the 
Congress instantly broke up & those who had 
arms repaired to the Field of Action — hence 
Dr Warren's being in the Action where he fell 
dying gloriously : — others went off each way 
into the Towns to rally & convene the Militia 
which poured in in vast Multitudes to sustain the 
Army if necessary. A Canonade was also begun 
from the Neck firing redhot Balls &c upon Rox- 
bury. And this Fireing was continued all Satur- 
day Ldsdy & yesterday & was heard at Dighton 
Warren &c. Mr Cook of Tiverton came from 
the Camp, where he yesterday Morng was on 
Winter Hill & there saw Gen! Putnam entrench- 
ing & in good Spirits being fully reinforced. 
All are Expecting another Action. 

[p. 200] 1775, June 23. - - - Messrs Ellery, 
Chang &c returned here from a Visit to the Camp 
which they left Wednedy last. They spent an 
hour with Gen Putnam in his Tent on Prospect 
Hill about half way between Cambridge & 
Charlestown. The General gave them an acco of 
the Battle last Saturday, said the Number lost on 
our Side was not ascertained, but the nearest Ac- 
count was that we had about fifty (not sixty) kill- 
ed & about 20 wounded: We lost few till the 
Retreat; We repulsed the Regulars three Times, 
fought four hours, the small Arms & six Field 
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pieces made great Havock among the Regulars | ‘‘seven privates from different Towns are Prisoners 
till our Powder failed. Gen Putnam said by | ‘tin Boston Goal. The officers of the Regulars 
Accots from within Bo the regulars confessed | ‘‘ acknowledge that they have dearly purchased 
their Loss of killed wounded & missing was | “the hill, & say that the Rebels fought more like 
about one Thousd. Our Body on Bunkers Hill | *‘ Devilsthan Men. Charlest® contang about three 
where was the Action was fifteen hundred at | ‘‘hundred Dwellghouses & 150 or 200 other 


first & 700 afterwds, Putnam says he judged the | ‘‘ Buildg® was laid in Ashes.” - - - Extracted 
Regulars were Three Thousand. There was a| fr Bo Gaz printed at Waterte. 
Reinforct within #haps half a Mile & ought to| [p. 206.| 1775 Jung 30. - - - Revd Mr Mar- 


have come up to their Assist® but they must pass | tin visited me, & gave me anacco of the Battle at 
an open Causg where the Regulars kept up a | Charlesto 17th Inst which he was in. 
heavy Fire from floating Batteries. Putnam was| Mr Martin was in the whole affair from the first 
not at Bunkers hill at the beging but soon repair- | taking possession of Bunkers Hill to the End of 
ed thither & was in the heat of the Action, till to- | the Battle, as Chaplain. From his Draughts & 
wards Night when he went away to fetch across | Conversa I collect the following Account. He 
this Reinforcemt which ought to have come be- | says that about 1500 went on friday Night & took 
fore. Soon after & before he could return, our | Possession of Bunkers Hill under the Comand of 
Men began to retreat. For some imprudently | Col. Prescot. — The Engineer Mr Gridley, 
callg out the powder is gone —[p. 201.] the | plan’d asquare about 100 yds more or less,* in 
Regulars heard it, & rallied again & came on with | each Corner were Canon. The Entrenchmt around 
Fury & forced the Trenches “& then our pple re- | this square was on one side extended into along 
treated, leavg the Heroic General Warren mortal- | Line. [p. 207.] The Men dug in the Trenches 
ly wounded in the Trenches. Dt Warren was | one hour & then mounted Guard & were releived 
made a General but the thursdy before by the | by others. That about one thous? wrot in the 
prov Congress — he was buried in Boston. It is | Trenches all night. A little afte™ dailight the 
sd the Regulars had Eighty Officers killed. The | Ships began to fire upon them — distant about 
Army are in high Spirits. They consider this | three* quarters of a Mile. Then a Cessation, & 
scarcely a Repulse considg the Damage they did | perparation fora Debarkain Boats. Col. Grid- 
tothe Enemy : — & indeed if with the Loss of | ly taken ill & left the Works in the Morning, 
50 or 60 killed our pple killed & damaged the | comitting the oversight of the finish? the Trenches 
Regulars near one thousd it is wonderful Provi- | to Mt Martin, Thus about 1000 Men were com- 
dence. The Troops landed under fire of the Ship- | anded by him while at Labor, & comanded by 
pg, then set fire to Charlesto in which were three | Col. Prescott when on Guard & military Duty. A 
hundred Houses, all which but #haps two or three || fire from Corps Hill on Boston side ? Mile distant. 
were reduced to Ashes & Ruins—then about One | Mr Martin ventured down to Charlesto Ferry & 
or Two o'clock PM. they marched for the Attack | with aspy Glass viewed the Shipping & observed 
& continued it four hours till near night. | their preparations of floating Batteries & Boats 
[p. 203.] June 28. - - - The Bo Gazette of | filling with Soldiers. There were now in 
26th Inst says of the Action 17th Inst — ‘‘the | Charlestoa considera number of pple, Mr Martin 
‘* ministerial Troops about jive Thousd in Number | judges 100 or 200 or more Men & Women, not 


“were comanded by Ld. Howe, & by the most yet removed, tho’ the Body of the pple & Effects 
“favora Acco One T'housa of them among whom | were gone. While he called in at a house for a 
‘were Highty four Officers were killed & wound- Drink of Water, a Canon Ball from the Shipping 
‘*ed. — By many jsons of undoubted Veracity, | past thro’ the House — he #suaded the Inhab to 
** that were in Bo during the late Battle & were | depart — but they seemed reluctant. He assur- 
‘*soon after in the Field of Action, we learn that | ed them it could be warm Work that day. Re- 
‘the Enemy sustained a [p. 204.| greater Loss | turng to the Hill, he suaded Col. Prescott to 
‘«then was at first apprehended.—The Enemy re- | send for Reinforcemt of Men & Artillery assur- 
‘* treated twice before they carried the Intrench- | ing him their would be warm Work, & that the 
‘*mts which were the Works of a Night. Hill was not tenable without more force. Col. 
“About seven hundred Americans fought the 


Prescott & he differed even to Quarrel. About 
** Battle, the Residue of the Army from Cam- 


|noon or before [p. 208.] Mt Martin went down 
‘* bridge, not havg recovered Bunkers Hill timely | 


|into To a 24Time. MrCary &so on still at their 
‘eno’ to reinforce our brave men. The Losson | own house urged him to take some Refreshmt & 
‘‘ our side is not yet ascertained, but at the mos | Rest ashe had been been fatigued all night. He 
‘is supposed to be from 150 to Two hundred | lay down at Mt Carys about Ten Minutes when a 
“killed & wounded. Major General Warren, | 


‘*late Presidt of the Proy Congress was among | * Over the wesie “100 yds_more or less,” are , interlined 
** the slain & was buried by his Friends at Charles- er words “ten Rods long & Eight Rods wide.” Ep. Hist. 
‘“*town. Col. Parker of Chelmsford & twenty- | mA nor “throes” ta intertined “two.” Ee. Hom Mic. 
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Ball came thro’ the house. He rose & returned, 
& then the To evacuated with all hast. He still 
urged Col. Prescot to send for Gen Putnam & a 
Reinforct but without Effect. He then ordered 
one of the men off himself & dispatched him the 


General Ward at head Quarters at Cambridge. | 


This bro’t Col. Putnam & a large Reinforcmt 
about Noon a little before or after. 


The Troops landed between I & II nearly IL. | 


PM. of 17th Inst & drew up at D in a Battalion 
12 deep & Mr Martin then estimated them four 
thousd, tho’ he since learns they were 5000. They 


began the attack about I1b and the whole affair | 


lasted till between V & VI. between 3 & 4 hours, 
tho’ the hottest of the Action was from about 
Ih o’Clock for one hour & an half.* Their 
first Fire was at a Distance, & upon receivg our 
Fire they affected a Retreat—but this was dis- 
cerned & the word Policy went thro’ our Army, 


& they were not drawn forth of their Trenches. | 


Gen Putnam was now at A: and soone after Gen 
Warren was at C where he fell. The Connecticutt 
Forces were towds & at the End of the Line B. 
The Regulars then cast themselves into an extend- 
ed Line from D towds B with a view of coming 
[p. 209] round B. At length a heavy fire & Ac- 
tion took place from C to B on our sides & D to 


B on the other, so that the Regulars being below | 


the hill were repulsed or stopt. 


cops HILL 


BOSTON 


PLAN OF THE GROUND. 


A few of our men being slain Mr Martin un- 
dertook the kind office of taking care of & car- 
rying off the killed and wounded. 


thro’ the fire of the Enemy’s float Battery & go 
2m. to Head Quarters at Cambridge—where he 
received Orders from Gen Ward to press & employ 


* Over the words ‘‘one hour & an half” are interlined 


“(fourty minutes.)’’ 
Hist. Mac. Vor, 1m. 


Ep. Hist. Mac, 
26 
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He was | 
obliged to leave the Trenches and pass the Causey 
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what Waggons & men he needed. He returned 
& spent the rest of his Time in the heat of Ac- 
tion in passing along the Lines & pickg up &car- 
rying off the killd & wounded. I think he car- 
| ried off about dead. After the fire 
| became very heavy a consider® body of the Mass 
| Troops retired & went off in Shoals, but others 
cameup. At length the Welch fuzileers (#h 300) 
marchg from D round behind the Troops came 
furiously round to B to enter there, & at the 
same Time a Column advanced up to A. The 
| Action at both Ends of the Lines was obstinate 
| & furious: it was longest at B chiefly between 
the Welch fusileers & some Irish Troops on one 
| side—& the Connect Troops & Irish intermixd on 
| the other. All the Welch were slain but siz Men. 
| Our men repulsed them vigorously & drove them, 
& the Irish pursued round B till the Range of their 
Fire came to our Lines. When Mr Martin (an [ p. 
210, | Irish Gent) called to his Countrymen in Irish 
toreturn. The Connect. Men tho’t the unknown 
Tongue betrayed Treachery, but it was soon rec- 
tified. They fought on. The Column had pen- 
etrated the sq? A & Putnam & Warren were 
deeply engaged with them—Orders being given 
toa body to goto B & relieve the Connect. Men 
| & for them to retreat—the Word Retreat all at 
once went thro’ the Army, a Retreat began & 
| could not be recovered. At this Moment the 
| Troops rushed round at B where Mr Martin hap- 
pened to be. They damned him for a clerical 
Dog & fired at him & said they would have his 
Life. The soldier after firg rushd on him with 
| his Bayonet. Mr Martin drew his Irish long 
sword & defended himself, thrust & killed his 
Adversy by letting out his Bowels. Another.fired 
and attacked him with the broad Sword. Mr 
Martin learned the Sword—defended himself & 
killed his Advy by a stroke on the Nieck. He 
brot off his wounded. And between V & VI the 
| Retreat was finished—the Enemy captivatg be- 
tween 20 & 30. Mr Martin had hitherto received 
no Wound, tho’ the sword came so near his Bowels 
as to take off a Coat Button—but hav got to F 
| they stopt, & he was kindly endeayg by Lint & 
| bandages to stop the Effusion of Blood of one of 
| the Wounded, when a Canon Ball came by his 
| Breast (but withcut Toutchg) he fell instantly & 
| was senseless, the Force so great. [p. 211.] They 
let him blood & he recovered, tho’ he vomited or 
|raised much Blood & is still in pain at his 
| Breast. 

Gen Putnam imedy encampt at E on Prospect 
hill & the Hampshire Forces at G. During the 
| ae or most of the Action Col. Gerrish with 

1000 men was at the Bottom of Bunker Hill & 
ought to have come up but did not. ITasked Mr 
Martin how many of our Forces were at any and 
all Times that day on Bunkers hill ?—he sd be- 
tween 2 & 3000 nearly three thousd—how many 
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the most there at any one Time? about Two 
Thousd, of which about fifteen hundred fought 
well®the rest were cowards. Col. Prescott fought 
bravely. There was great Havock among the 
Regulars. Mr Martin says there are now about 
six Thousd encampt at Cambridge & so along 
towds Charlestown. One Connect man killed 
above twenty of the Welch fusileers. Col Gridly 
the Engineer served one of the Canon himself 
well. Gen Ward was in ill health. I askt Mr 
Martin, whether he appeared timid & terrified, 
whether he was a Coward? he said no. Much 
other Convers* passed—he told the Number bro’t 
off dead, & Wounded, captived* by the Enemy : 
that the Total Loss was - - - say - - - about 170 
or 180 which was about 20 more than they could 
account for as killed, wounded, Captives—these 
20 he supposed have deserted. I think the killed 
were about 40 or 50, wounded of we 5 org 
died of their Wounds, Captivated & carried to B 
about 26. 
[p. 218] Jury 4. The Accounts of 
the Loss in the [p. 219] Action at Charlesto 17th 
Inst are greatly increased. The Post brings up 
the following Minute 
Return of the Regulars killed 
92 Comission Officers: includg 3 Majors, 2 Colo- 
nels 

102 Sergeants 
100 Corporals 
700 Privates 


994. Totalkilled. 1047 killed & died of Wounds 


Provincials 
138 killed & missing ; 28 of which are in Prison 
in Boston and 20 more were Cowards & Run- 
aways. 
292 Wounded 


430 
It is reported that Gen Burgoyne is killed ; but 
this isa Mistake. It is remark® that Col. Smith 
and Major Pitcairn are among the slain, as they 
were the first that fired & began hostilities at 
Lexington 19th April last. The Battle was more 
heavy on both sides than was judged at first. 
Six of the 28 Captives died & some others died of 
the Wounds—so that of the above 138 Provin- 
cials, the killed may be called one hundred, or 
about one Tenth as many as the killed of the 
Regulars. 
As 96 [Prov] killed:+ 292 wounded :: 994 [Regu- 
lars] killed :{ 83022 Wounded If 3000 Regulars are 


* Over the word “ captived,”’ are interlined the words 
** died of Wounds.” Ep. Hist, Maa. 

t Over “‘96 killed,” is interlined the word 
stor HistortoaL MaAGazine. . 

t Over “994 killed,” is interlined the word “ Regulars.” 
Epitor Historical MaGazine, 
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wounded & 1000 killed : it is a Detriment to 4000 
out of the 5000 that landed. A Battle indeed! 


[p. 228] [Extract from a letter of Rey. 
Dr. Stiles to Rabbi Carigal of Barbadoes.} 
-- - ‘* Hostilities were comenced at Lexington 15 
‘* Miles from Boston 19th April last. A second 
‘*considerable Action was at Noddle Isld on 27 
‘May. But athird & far the greatest was at 
‘**Charlest® on 17th June. ‘You will see & hear 
‘*very various & differing accounts of them all. 
‘¢ With all the Candor I can, I will give you an 
‘* Estimate of the Losses on both sides—tho’ it is 
‘* difficult to obtain the exact Truth. ‘ 

[p. 229] ‘The 34 & most heavy Battle was at 
““Charlesto 17th June, between four or jive 
‘** Thous¢ of the Kings Troops on one side ac- 
‘tually landed & engaged and fewer than 
“*Two Thoust of the Provincials at Bunkers 
‘** Hill, which 1500 provincials only went and 
“took possession of the precedg night. After 
‘fan obstinate Battle of two hours or more, 
‘*the provincials gave way were repulsed & re- 
‘* treated one Mile to an Eminence between Camb 
‘*& Charlesto where they are entrenching having 
‘“*there & within two Miles around about Eleven 
‘*Thous? Provincials encamped at this Time, as 
‘*by a List before me. - Great pains 
‘are taken by the Regulars & their Connexions 
‘*to represent this as a complete Victory over the 
“* Rebels, of whom they say they have killed in 
‘*this Action Three Thous4, tho’ there never were 
*¢2000 on Bunkers Hill or within their Reach. 
‘“We have 4 diff Acc® of this Battle given by the 
‘Regulars & friends of Govt as they are called 
i all calculated to render the Truth obscure 
[p. 230] ‘* & dark & difficult to find out, Several 
‘* sons who came out of Bo since the action as- 
**sure me that they were told by the Regulars 
‘“themselves that they had above One Thous@ 
‘killed : perhaps they meant that their Loss of 
‘** Damage of killed & wounded was a Thous@, 

‘**Return of the Regulars killed June 17: 1775 

‘92 Comission Officers includ& 3 Majors & 2 
** Colonels 


| “102 Serjeants. 100 Corporals. 700* [753] Pri- 


vates. Tot. 994+ [1047] killed. 
‘* Another Return says 1034 killed 
‘*No Acc of the Wounded. Usually twice or 
3 Times the N° killed. 
**Return of the Provincials 
“138 Killed & missing of which 
‘*captivated, 20 Deserted 
**292 Wounded true No killed fr. ‘90 & not 
to exceed 100. 
Killed of Regulars 994 


28 were 


**430 


“Prov.” Ep- Ha Over the figures “700” are interlined “753.” Eprror 
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‘¢ Killed of Provincials 91 
*‘one of whom was Major 
‘¢Gen. President WARREN. 


“Thus this Victory was so ordered by provi- 
“dence as to prove a Tenfold Loss to the Kings 
“Troops. It is however only a Repulse. It has 
‘‘neither intimidated nor dispersed the Rebel 
“ Army, which sticks so close to them as haps 
‘‘ not to be very easily shaken off, as they are in 
‘great Spirits & of an intrepid Resolution, and 
‘tanimated by their Generals with the same | 
“Spirit as that with which the Patriot Nehemiah 
‘“‘ animated Gods chosen People of old, Neh. iv. 
“ 14.” 


[p. 282.] - - - Gen Gage's Letter to Ld Dart- 
mouth, Boston June 25, 1775 

—‘*Ten Companies of the Grenadiers, ten of 
“Light Infantry, with the 5th 38, 48a, and 
“52d Battallions, & a Proportion of Field Artil- 
“ly under the Comand of Major Gen Howe & 
‘‘Brig Gen Pigot, were embarked with gt Expe- 
“dition & landed on the Peninsula without Op- 
‘position : The Light Infy posted on the 
“right & the Gren on the left. The 5 & 38 Batt. 
‘drew up in the rear of those Corps & 48 & 52 
“made a third Line. Reinforced with some 
‘“‘Comp® of Light Infy & Grenadiers, the 
‘47th Batt. & the 18t Batt. of Marines ; the whole 
‘‘when in Conjunction making a Body of some- 





“thing above Two Thous¢ Men. These Troops 
‘‘advanced, formed in two Lines—advancing 
‘“‘slowly & frequently halting :—defeated above 
‘*three Times their own Number, strongly post- 
‘ed &e.” ‘* Loss of the Rebels—near one hun- 
‘dred buried the day after, & 80 found wound- 
‘*ed in the field.” 
Lond. Mag. Aug. 1775. 


[pp. 243, 244.) Juny 17 Another Re- 
turn of the Battle at Charlesto 17 June 


Regiments 


Col. Starke’s 
Reads 


Killed & missing Wounded 


) 
¢ N. Hamp 
J 


15 


Gen. Ward’s 

Coi. Scamon’s 
Bridge’s 
Gerrish’s 

[> Prescott’s 
Whitcomb’s 

(= Fry’s 
Brewer's 

{3 Nixon’s 
Little’s 
Woodbridges 
Gardners | 

| 


=— 


Rects 
~ , 
Prescott’s 
Fry's 
Nixons 
went on 
over 


Maseach night 


a3 OS 03 SII OR 


> 


Doolittles 
Gridleys 


| Colonists 


Gen. Putnams 
Capt Coits 
Chesters 


i Connect. 15 30 

135 
About 30 of the missing since 
retuned - - - - - - 


250 


Tct. Killa Wounded & mis- 
sing 355 

As there were certainly between 20 & 30 of 
our pple taken captives, say 26, so our killed 
were nearest 80. 

In a return of the Regulars now before me are 
the very names of the Comissioned officers that 
suffered & the Regts particularly 

Another Acc® 
24 
68 


Comissioned Officers killed - - 31 
Comissd Off — wounded - - 59 48] 
90 92 
Serjeants - ) 
Corporals } 
Rank & file } 


killed - - - 100 


753 


954 
St Officers 


Total killed - - ~ 986 


Wounded - - - ~ - 504: et 


1490 
Extracted fr. Provid. Gazette 15 July 
[p. 245] HereI remark. 1. That I take the 
Acc® for the officers to be nearly just, the other 
Phaps nearly just also, tho’ it is very remark 
that there shd be 231 Officers of all sorts to 753 
privates. 2. At bottom is added Wounded, but 
dont say Total wounded—& the Number is but 
504 in an open field fight—incredible. But then 
the 59 are omitted. So that here is designed 
Concealment. 3. However the true Number of 
Wounded among the Comission Officers is given 
59 which may help us in estimating the propor- 
tion of the Wounded in the privates. ‘Fhe pro- 
portion may be stated both from that among the 
Colonists & also the Regulars in the same Battle. 
In round Numbers the killed were nearest 1000 
Regulars & 100 Provincials 
Wounded 
As 100 killed: 250 wounded :: 1000: 2500 
As 31 . 59 986: 1876 
I judge from these Data, which have escaped 
Concealments, that the Kings Troops had 1000 
Killed & 2000 Wounded. 
Kings Troops . . 3000. Total killed wounded & 
missing 
355 


Do 
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died of Wounds 


| 


N.B. In this Detail 
the 38th Regt is di- 
vided. Truth and 
Error designedly 
mixt. Correct the 
Errors & find the | 
Truth. 


killd 
0 
4 


Wound. 
4 


o 


3 
1 


0 


1 

1 
3 
2 
5 
2 
1 


wcOOR or Gag PW Wd 


1 


_ 


6 


29 


9 
~ 


a 
io 


31 59 

[p. 257] 1775 Jury 25.... It is very diffi- 
cult to ascertain the Loss of the Kings Troops at 
Bunkers Hill 17t, last month. The later the 
Lists the more are dead & every way the Loss 
greater than at first supposed. In the Cambridge 
paper of 13 Insttho 3 W. after the Battle, we 
havea Return probably as it stood imedy after 
the Battle. (as it stood July 11.) 


*¢ Wounded 
‘« th Regt Captains Balfour & West. Licut* Ba- 
‘tron & Brown 
‘< 5th Reg. MajorMitchel. Capts Jackson & Mars- 
‘*den. Lieuts Croker, and M’Clintock. 
‘*Ensigns Charelton & Balaguire. 
“10th Reg. Capts Fitzgerald & Parsons. _Lieuts 
‘*Pettigiew, Hamilton, & Vernon: 
‘¢ (Vernon dead wounds) 
‘¢ 14th Regt Ensign Hasket 
« 18th Reg" Lt Richardson 
«¢ 23th Reg. Capt Blakeney, Lts Cochran, Beck- 
5a with, & Lenthall 
«35th Reg. Capt Drew. Lts Campbell & Massey 
a (Drew died of Wounds) 
<< 38th Reg. Major Bruce. Capts Boyd & Coker. 
‘¢ ts Christie, House, Myers, & Swi- 
‘““ney. Qut Master Mitchel 
‘‘ Ensign Mitchel. Major Short died 
**of the Wounds 
‘43a Reg. MajorSpendlove. (died) L*® Robert- 
‘«son & Dalrymple. 
‘47th Reg. Major Smith. Capt England, Craig 
‘*and Alcock. Lieut England. 
**52 Reg. Capts Nelson, Thompson, & Crawford 
‘* Higgins. Ensigns Chetwynd & Crame 
‘“*(Crame died) 
«< 59th Reg. Licut Haynes 
“63 Reg. Capts Horsford & Foiller. 
[p. 258.] ‘* 65th Reg. Capt Sinclair, Lieuts Pax- 
*“ton, Smith, & Hales. 
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**Chudleigh, &Johnson. Lieuts Pit- 
* cairn, Shotworth, Campbell, Bris- 
‘*bain, Averne, Rag, Dyer. Engi- 
‘‘neer Page, Lt Jardin, Secr¥ to Gen 
‘Wounded ‘‘Howe. (died) 
68 ** Killed 

** 5th Reg. Capt. Downes. 

*¢14th Reg. Lt Bruen. 

©9224 Reg. Lt Col, Abercrombie. 

*¢ 39th Reg. Capt Lyon; Lieut Bard. 

‘* 38% Reg. Lt Dutton. 

‘© 43d Reg. Capt M’Kenzie. 

“47% Reg. Lts Gould, Willard and Hil- 
‘‘ver. 
Major Williams, Capts Addi- 
‘son, Davison, Smith and 
** Higgins. 
Lt Dalrymple. 
Capt Hudson 
Capt Sharwin, * [Shamoin] 
Aid de Camp to Gen Howe 
Major Pitcairn, Capt Camp- 
bell, & Ellis. Lts Finney, 
** Gardner, & Shea- 
‘¢ Major Spendlove, Lt Vernon, & Lt Jar- 
‘din Secrety to Gen Howe, with many 
‘others, have already died of their 
‘*Wounds. And a great part of those 
‘* who are alive are mortally wounded.” 


‘*52d Reg. 


‘* 63d Reg. 
‘¢ 65th Reg. 
“Killed 67% Reg. 
‘se 24 
** Marines. 
“92 


[p. 262] Juny 27. - - - Read a Letter dated Cam- 
bridge June 25 1775 from Peter Brown of West- 
ford to his Mother in Newport. He was in the 
Battle of Concord: imediately enlisted into Col 
Prescotts Regt and is Clerk of a Comps and was 
in the Lines on Bunkers Hill in the Battle of 
Charlesto 17th ult. 

He says ‘‘ Fryday the 16th of June we were or- 
‘dered &c—the whole that was called for was 
‘*these three Col Prescotts, Frys & Mickson’s 
‘*Regts—About 9 oclock at night we marched 
‘*down on to Charlest® Hill against Cox Hill in 
‘* Bo where we entrenched, & made a Fort of 
“about Zen Rod long, eight wide, with a Breast 
“Work of about Hight more. Weworked there 
‘* undiscovered till about 5 in the Morng be- 
‘*fore we saw our Danger being against Eight 
‘* Ships of the Line & all Boston fortified against 
“us. 

‘*The Dancer we were in made us think there 
‘* was Treachery, & that we were brot here to be 
‘*allslain. and I must & will venture to say there 
‘*was Treachery Oversight or Presumption in 
**the Conduct of our Officers. And about half 
‘*after 5 inthe Morng, we not having above half 
‘our Fort done, they began to fire (I suppose as 


**soon as they had Orders) pretty briskly, for a 


* Over “Sharwin” is interlined the word “Shamoin,”— 


‘*Marines. Capts. Lemoine, Huddleston, Logan, |! gp, Hist. Mac. 
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‘“‘ few Minutes, then stopt, then again to the Num™ 
“ber of twenty or more. They killed one of us, 
‘‘ then ceased till about Eleven o’Clock, when they 
‘began to fire as brisk as ever, which caused 
“some [ p. 263] of our Young Country pple to de- 
‘‘sert, apprehending the Danger in a clearer 
‘‘manner than the rest, who were more diligent 
‘in digging & fortifyg ourselves against them, 
‘“&c &e. They fired very warm from Boston & 
**from on board till about 2 o’Clock, when they 
‘*began to fire from the Ships in ferry Way, 
‘*& from the Ship that lay in the River against 





‘*to stop our Reinforcemts we they did in some 
‘* Measure, one Canon cut off 3 men in two on 
‘the Neck. Our Officers sent time after Time 
“ after the Canon from Cambridge in the Morng 
**& could get but four, the Capt of which fired 
“but a few times, & then swang his Hat round 
‘*three Times to the Enemy, then ceased to Fire, 
‘it being about 3 o’Clock Cessation of the Canons 
“Roaring, soon after we espied fourty Boats or 
‘* Barge, comé over full of Regulars, it is supposed 
‘there were about three Thousand of them, and 
‘about seven hundred of us left not deserted, be- 
‘*sides jive hundred Reinforcemt, that could 
‘not get nigh to do us any good, till they saw 
‘* that we must all be cut off, or some of them, so 
‘they advanced. When our Officers saw that 
‘*the Regulars intended to land they ordered the 
** Artilly to go out of the fort & prevent their 
‘*Landg, if possible, from whence the Artilly 
‘*Capt took his Pieces & went right home to 
‘‘Cambridge fast as he could, for which he is 
‘“‘now confined & we expect he will be shot 
‘*for it. The Enemy Landed & fronted before 
‘*us & formed themselves in an Oblong sq [ p. 
264] ‘‘ Square, so as to surround us w¢ they did 
‘in part. After they were well formed they 
‘‘advancd towds us in order to swallow us up, 
“but they found a Choaky Mouthful of us, tho’ 
‘*we could do nothg with our small Arms yet 
** for Distance, & had but two Canon & no Gun- 
‘‘ner. And they from Bo & fr. the ships firg & 
‘throws Bombs keep us down till they got al- 
‘*most round us. But God in Mercy to us fought 
‘* our Battle for us, & tho’ we were but a few & 
*“so was suffered to be defeated by the Enemy, 
‘** yet We was preserved in a most wonderful Man- 
‘‘ner far beyond ot Expectation, & to or Ad- 
‘‘miration, for out of our Regt there was but 
‘‘ thirty seven killed four or five taken captive, 
‘Sabout fourty seven wounded. If we shd be 
‘*called to Action again I hope to have Courage 


‘* & Strength to act my part valiantly in Defence | 


‘‘of our Liberties & Country, trusting in him 
‘*who hath yet kept me & hath covered my head 
‘in the day of Battle, & tho’ we have lost four 
‘out of our Compa & some taken Captives by 
‘*the cruel EnemieS of America, I was not suf- 
‘* fered to be toutched, altho’ I was in the fort 
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‘*when the Enemy came in, & jumped over the 
** Walls, & ran half a Mile where Balls flew like 
** Hailstones, & Canons roared like Thunder.” 


ip. 278] Aua. 15. - - - M® Burt was in T° yester- 
y. He tells me that Mr Williams a Math Inst 
Maker living on the Long Wharf in Bo counted 
thirty three hundred Troops which embarked at 
the Long Wharf & went over to Charlesto on 17th 
June to the memorable Bunkers Hill Fight. That 
besides these a Number of Troops just arrived 
disembarked from the Transports at Charlest 

that day. These may well be supposed 1000 
Men. Besides these a Number proby the mai? 
body of Marines went from the Ships to 
Charlesto also directly. These may have beet 
700 as It is sathat was the Noof Marines on 
board the Ships. So that the whole might com- 
pose a Body of Five Thousd. This is the best 
Estimate I can yet form for the Number of the 
Kings Troops inthat Action. These were fought 
by only 6 or 700 Provincials or Colonists. 


[p. 279] 1775 Ava. 17. - -- In the Bo Gazette 
14 Inst.— ‘‘A very intelligent Soldier belong to 
‘“the 234 Regt who deserted from the Enemy 
‘last Week, & who is known by several Gent 
‘¢in our Army, made Oath before his Excellency 
‘Gen Washington, that accordg to the most ex- 
‘¢ act Acc® there were killed of the Enemy at the 
‘‘Battle at Bunkers Hill & since died of their 
‘* Wounds then received, six yield Officers, thirty 
‘+ two Captains 

‘© 6 Field Officers 

‘*32 Captains 

‘¢52 Subalternes 

‘€55 Serjeants 

**13 Drumers 

‘© 899 Privates p 292 

*€1057 
‘*In the whole when he left the regular Army 
“©1057; and that it was tho’t three hundted 
‘¢more Officers & Privates would die of their 
‘¢ Wounds.” 
Rem. 1. 


Accounts given the latter End of 
June & within ten days after the Battle, the Loss 
was given out between 900 & 1000 dead, & soon 


became 1040 or thereabouts. And of this 1040 
there have been sundry [p. 280] Modifications— 
sometimes it is killed & wounded all together; at 
other Times the dead only, but then joyned with 
450 or 500 wounded only. And here the Tories 
rest the Account about 14 or 1500 killed & wound- 
ed— & then in a way of Inference speak of the 
killed as about 400 only—& some of the Whigs 
rest in this last Estimate. Rem. 2. I think the 
Harvest of Death among those who died of their 
Wounds must have been over within the first fourt’- 
night. And from that Time to this there has 
been a Bruit of 1000 Dead. Now whence shd 
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this arise within Boston? If the Regulars in- 
tended this shd contain killd & wounded why 
have they, as they & their friends certainly 
have, talked of 14& 1500? There may be some 
yet ill of their Wounds that may die. But not 
300. However proby there are 300 still ill of 
their Wounds. Rem. 3. However take this Sol- 
diers Acco & suppose the Total Loss in that Ac- 
tion & its Consequences to be 1300 finally dead— 
would not this justify a much higher Estimate of 
the Wounded of that day than has ever been 
imagined by the most sanguine Estimators? Rem. 
4. I amapprehensive after all that the 90 Officers 
contained killed & wounded : designedly to ren- 
der the whole dubious. This Account is doubt- 
less that handed about in the Army in Boston, be- 
cause we have had it come from them so many 
Times. I supposeit wasconstructed for the Army 
account as to the Substance of it. If it be said 
1000 were killed by your own Acco—officers may 
deny it—& upon|p. 281] being refered to their own 
Acc® circulated & given by themselves in the 
Army ; they may shew or affect to shew a falla- 
cious Misapprehension, by alledging that the 
Wounded as well as killed were given with the 
Officers : & so overthrow the Credit of the whole. 
We see such incessant insidious Stratagems & 
Delusions practised by the Army & Navy & Tories 
to make up the Mind & Judgt of the public 


ready to their Hands, & justifies such an Appre- 


hension. It requires a great deal of Discermt to 
separate the Truth from Error — to take a Tory 
or Ministerial Account and deduce the 7'ruth from 
the designed Concealment. Rem. 4. Tho’ I 
dont believe that last Week there were 300 wound- 
ed left who shall die of Wounds; yet the Soldier 
may know, for this may come well within his Ob- 
serva that there then remained 300 not cured of 
their Wounds six Weeks after the Action. Now, 
are not three quarters of the Wounded usually 
cured in 6 or 7 Weeks? Dont this imply above 
500 (the Tory Acc?) Wounded? Rather does not 
the 1000 Dead & 300 wounded now remaing im- 
ply at least 3000 Affected in the Action? 


[p. 291.] (Aue. 21) Gen Gages Return of Bunke™ 
Hill June 17— Battle 
Officers to fifers 
K WwW K W 
Roy. Regt Arty- - 0- 8 
4th of Foot - - - 29 


Privates 


5th- - - 116 
19 - - - 39 
1g - - - &@ 
22 - - i 
- ‘ 8 35 
41 
69 
77 
47 
73 


23 
20 


14 1 dead 20 
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59 - - 
63 - - 
65 - - 
ist Batt 
24 Do. 


Marines 


worwwe 
maT ote 


28 86142 
Officers attendg on Gen Howe) 
2 10 
30 152 
Yet he makes Officers killed 35 priv do 191= 
226. Tot. killed 
Wounded as on next page 
[p..292] Auar 24, - - - Gen Gage’s Acco sent 
to the King 
Field Officers - 8 killed 3 wounded 
Capts & Lieutt - 16 - - 27&32 Lt 
Ensign - - - 0O- - 8 
Serjeants - - -15- - 40 


182 
380 


212 


Drumers - - - 1 - 12 
Rank & file - 191 706 
22 796 

died of wounds 226 

24 June —- 

1022 
This day I conversed with young Mr 
Vassal who came out of B® a fo’rtnight ago. He 
estimated the Loss of the Regulars at Bunkers 
Hill about 4 or 500 Killed & Wounded, & judgd 
the killed under 200, perhaps, he said, 180. 
What different Representations? Another Tory 
told me to day, Things had been all along very 
quiet at N. York, no Tumults &c, except a Trifle 

abot Lex affair. 


[p. 834] 1775 Ocr. 27. - Extract of a Letter from 
an Officer on board one of the Kings ships at 
Bo to his Friend in London dated June 23. last, 
giving Acc® of’the Battle at Bunkers Hill 17 
June. 

‘¢__early on the 17th-——: we were imedy ord 
‘to land some Battalions, & in the mean Time 
‘¢ or Great Guns were fired agt those who appeared 
‘*to be busily employd at the Battery: whether 
‘¢or shot did not reach far eno’ to create any 
‘‘ Confusion among them, or it was owing to their 
‘¢ Resolution I cannot say ; but certain it is, that 
“the moment they discov? the Landg of or Troops, 
“they formed in Order of Battle; and so far 
‘* fr, Retreat9 as we expected, they marched to- 
“wards us with the utmost Coolness & Regu- 
‘larity. Nothing could exceed the Panic & 
‘* apparent Dislike of most of the Kings Troops 
“to enter into this Engagment; even at their 
‘*Landg several attempted to run away & five 
‘“ actually took to their Heels in ordt to joyn the 
‘* Americans, but were presently bro’t back, & 


*Sic. Eprror Historica, MaGazine, 
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‘‘two of them hung up in Terrorem to the rest. 
‘¢__The Generals #ceivg the Strength & Order of 
‘¢the Provincials, ordered a Reinforcmt to joyn 
‘¢the Troops already landed, but before they came 
‘“‘up, the Canonadg on both sides began. The | 
“‘provincials poured down like a Torrent, & | 
“ fought like Men who had no Care for their Per- | 
‘sons; they disputed every Inch of Ground, & | 
‘‘their Numbers were far superior to ours. The | 
‘* Kings Troops gave way several Times, & it re- 
‘‘quired the utmost Efforts of the Generals to 
“rally them: at the beging of the Engagt many | 
‘‘of them absolutly turned their Backs, not ex- | 
**nectg so hot a fire from the Americans :—the | 
‘latter feigned [p. 335] a Retreat, in order as we | 
‘suppose to draw of Troops after them, & by | 
‘*that means to cut them in Pieces: & we are 
“informed that Gen Ward had a Reserve of up- 
‘*wds of 4000 men for that purpose. The Kings 
“Troops concludg that the Americans quitted the 
“field thro’ fear, pursued them under that appre- 
‘**hension, but did not proceed far eno’ to be con- 
“*vinced by that fatal Experience, we was, as we | 
‘hear, designed for them, of their Mistake. 
** The Engagemt lasted upwards of four hours & | 
*‘ended infinitely to our disadvantage. The | 
‘*Flower of our Army are killed or wounded. | 
“‘ During the Engagt Charleste was set on fire by | 
“the Kings Troops, in order to stop the progress | 
*‘of the Provincials, who after their sham Re- | 
** treat returned to attack them, but I think it | 
‘was a wanton Act of the Kings Troops, who 
‘certainly after they had joyned the main body 
** of ot Army had no Occasion to take that Method 
‘‘of retarding the Return of the Americans, 
““who upon ceiving that Gen Ward stood | 
‘*still with his Reserve, laid aside their Inten- | 
‘* tions. :——_-The Americans are not those | 
** poltroons I myself was once taught to believe 
**them to be; they are men of liberal & noble | 
‘* Sentiments, their very Characteristic is the Love | 
“fof Liby, & tho I am an Officer under the King | 
** of G. B. I tacitly admire their Resolution & #Pse- | 
** verance agt the present oppressive measures of | 
‘*the Brit Government. : [hearty wish myself 
** with you & the rest of my Friends, & the first | 
* opp? that offers I will sell out & return: for at | 
**the best only Disgrace can arise in the service of | 
‘*such a Cause as yt in we we are engaged.”——__ | 
[p. 340.] Nov. 10. - - - In Bo Gazette 6th Inst | 
printed at Waterto we havea Letter “ from a Gen’ | 
**in America| p. 341. ] (suppose Dr Franklin) to his 
‘** Friend in London ”—‘‘ Tell our dear friend Dr 
‘** Price, who sometimes has doubts about our firm= 
** ness, that Amer is determined & unanimous, a 
‘very few Tories excepted, who will proby soon | 
“‘export themselves, Britain at the Expence of | 
| 


| 


‘three Millions has killed 150 Yankees this Cam- 
**paign, we is £20,000 a head: and at Bunkers | 
‘* Hill she gained a Mile of Ground, half of which | 
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‘* she has since lost again by not taking Post on 
** Plough'd Hill.” - - - - 

[p. 347.] (Nov. 28) Gen Burgoyne in a Letter 
from Boston June 25 to a noble Ld giyes an 
Acco of the Battle at Charlestown, the 17th June 
**On 17th at dawn of day we found the 
**Eny had pushed Entrenchmts wth gt Diligence 
‘‘durg the Night on the Heights at Charlesto, 
‘* How as second in Comand was detatchd with 
‘sabout Two Thous@ Men, & landed &c—He had 
‘‘under him B. Gen. Pigot; Clinton & myself 
‘‘took our stand (for we had not any fixt post) 
‘‘in a large Battery directly opposite Charlesto— 
‘* Howes Disposition was exceedg soldierlike in 
‘“my opin it was }fect. As his first arm advanc- 
‘ed up the Hill, they met with 1000 Inpediments 
‘* from strong fences, & were much exposed. 
‘* They were also exceedingly hurt by Musquetry 
‘* fr, Charlestown.” (Lie /) ‘‘ tho’ Clinton &I did 
‘not perceive it till Howe sent us Word bya 
‘*Boat, & desired us to set fire to the Town, 
‘* which was imediately done ; we threw a parcel 
‘*of Shells, & the whole was instantly in flames, 
‘¢ Our Batty afterw48 kept an incessant Fire on the 
‘* Heights, it was [p. 348.] seconded by a No of 
‘* frigates, float Batteries & one ship of the Line. 
‘*And now ensued one of the greatest Scenes of 
‘¢ War that can be conceived: if we look to the 
‘Height, Howes Corps ascending the Hill, in the 
‘‘ face of Entrenchments, & a very disadvantage- 
‘*ous Ground, was much engaged : to the left the 
‘¢ Enemy pouring in fresh Troops by Thousands 
‘¢over land, and in the Arm of the Sea our 
‘‘ Ships & floats Batt canonading them : strait be- 
‘¢fore us a large & noble Town in one great 
‘¢ Blaze; the Chh Steeples being of Timber, were 
‘‘ great Pyramids of Fire above the rest : behind 
‘¢ us the Chh Steeples & Heights of our own Camp 
‘‘covered with Spectators of the rest of our Army; 
‘*the Hills round the Country covered with Spec- 
‘‘tators, the Enemy all in anxious suspence ; the 
‘¢roar of Canon, Mortars & Musquetry, the Crush 
‘¢ of Charches” (1. B. only one) ‘‘Ships upon the 
‘*stocks, & whole streets fallg together in ruins 
‘to fill the Ear: the storm of the Redoubts, 
‘¢ with the objects above described to fill the Eye, 
‘¢ &the Reflexion that #heps a Defeat was a final 
‘¢Loss of the B. Emp. in America, to jill the 
‘¢ mind, made the whole a Picture & a Complica- 
‘tion of Horror & Importance beyond any 
‘‘Thing that ever came to my Lot to be Witness 
‘cof. I much lament TZoms absence—it was a 
‘¢ sight for a young Soldier that the longest Ser- 
“vice may not furnish again. - A mo- 
‘ment of the day was critical, Howe's left were 
‘* staggered, two Battalions had been sent to rein- 
‘¢ force them, but we ceived them on the Beach 
‘*seemg in Embarrasmt wt way to march; Clin- 
‘*ton then next for Business took the part without 
‘* wait for orders to throw himself into a Boat to 
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‘*head them. He arrived in Timeto be of Services 
‘« the day ended wth Glory, & the Success [p. 349] 
‘*was most important, considg the ascendy it 
‘* give the regular Troops; but the Loss was un- 
** comon in Officers for the Numbers engaged.” 

Remark 1. If the Reinforcmt of 2 Batt con- 
sisted of 7 or 800 each, the whole was between 3 
& 4000 as our pple judged. The least recké is 
above 3000, which Burgoyne ought to have said 
were twice repulsed by 700 Colonists only. 2. 
The strong fences were the least Embarrasmts. 3. 
How large did our Reinforcmts appear to the 
Eye of a Regular General, when 1500 were multi- 
plied into Thousds? 4. And really does the 
Conquest of a handful of Yankies, figure in his 
picturesque Description of military Horrors, as 
the greatest Action of War Gen Burg ever saw, or 
will ever again be seen in the longest service? It 
was indeed a horrible scene. But it shews that 
the Conquest of Amer is not to be carried without 
Horror. 5. He glides over the critical description 
of the Action itself—only Clinton was of service 
& the day ended in Glory, tho’ there was a mo- 
ment of Anxiety (not expected in London) thro’ 
Danger of a Defeat. 

ok * * * * 


31.—Colonel Scammans and the Battle of Bun- 
ker’s-hill.* 


(From The New-England Chronicle: Or, The Essex 


Gasette. Vol. VIII. Numb. 395. Cambridge, February 29, 


Mr. Hatt, 

I obsérved when you published Dr. Church's 
letter, that my name was mentioned to my disad- 
vantage: Therefore, in justice to my character, 
I am constrained to request that you would give 
the proceedings of a General Court Martial, held 
at Head-quarters, in Cambridge, by order of his 
Excellency George Washington, Esq., General 
and Commander-in-chief of all the American 
Forces, (with some remarks upon the depositions 
then taken), a place in your useful paper; that 
the public may judge how far I deserve the de- 
famation given by the said Doctor. In granting 


* Colonel Scammans was from Biddeford, Maine; and is 
said to have been “well fitted to shine in the military pro- 
“fession; possessing vigor of mind and body and a gaiety 
“‘of temper which secured the good-will and attachment of 
“all such as were under his command.’’—Folsom’s History 
of Sacoand Riddeford. 

After the events of the seventeenth of June, 1775, at- 
tempts were made, notwithstanding the decision of the 
Court Martial, to injure his reputation; and at the close of 
the year, he resigned. He then engaged in trade, in Bidde- 
ford, in connection with his brother, Nathaniel ; and he died 
there, in 1804, aged sixty-four years. 

His tomb is inscribed with the following lines: 
“A man of infinite jest ; of most excellent fancy. 
“This stone, to strangers, may — 
“The place where Scammans lies ; 

“But every friend consults his heart, 
“For there he never dies.” 
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this request, you will oblige many of your con 
stant readers, and in particular, 
Your humble servant, 
JAMES SCAMMANS, 


[Minutes oF THE CoURT, WITH COMMENTS By 
CoLoNEL SCAMMANS. | 


General Court Martial held July 18th, 17%, 
Col. Nixon, President; with one Lieut. Colonel, 
one Major, and ten Captains. 

William Tudor, Judge Advocate. 

The Court being duly sworn, proceeded to the 
trial of Col. Scammans of the Massachusetts 
forces, who was bro’t before the Court, and ac- 
cused of disobedience to orders and backward- 
ness in the execution of his duty, in the late action 
on Bunker's-Hill at Charlestown, on the 17th of 
June last. 

The prisoner being arraigned on the above 
complaint, pleads not guilty. 

The Court postponed the examination of the 
witnesses to Friday, 14th of July, at eight of the 
clock, to which time the Court was adjourned. 


Fray, July 14th. The Court being met 
according to adjournment; present all the mem- 
bers as yesterday. 

Lieut, James Donnell deposed, about noon we 
marched to Lechmere’s-Point, where we remained 
one quarter of an hour. Going from the Point, 
Charlestown was set on fire. “Whilst at the Point, 
General Whitcomb ordered Colonel Scammans 
to march to the hill. The deponent understood 
the Hill meant was Bunker’s-Hill. Col. Scam- 
mans then marched to a small hill, about a mile 
distant from Bunker’s-Hill. Col. Scammans sent 
two serjeants to Bunker’s-Hill, to know if his regi- 
ment was wanted. We remained on the small 
hill three quarters of an houf, during all which 
time there was a smart fire on Bunker’s-Hill, from 
small arms and cannon. After three quarters of 
an hour we marched to the hither edge of Bun- 
ker’s-Hill, where the shot flew very thick. Before 
we got to the top of the hill, Col. Scammans or- 
dered a retreat ; immediately there was a general 
retreat of our regiment. Every one made the 


| best of his way off. We were no time that day 


near enough to engage the enemy. The witness 
does not know any distinction between Bunker’s- 
and Brewer’s-Hill.—[Let it be observed, that this 
and the foregoing deponent, belonged to Old York. | 

Ensign Joshua Trafton deposed, about two of 
the clock (afternoon) we marched from Cam- 
bridge to Lechmere’s-Point, where we found Gen. 
Whitcomb who expressed much surprize at find- 
ing Col. Scammans take post there. We re- 
mained on the Point fifteen minutes, and then 
marched to a small hill below Prospect-Hill. We 
continued on the small hill about half an hour or 
more; during which time Col. Scammans sent 
two Serjeants to Bunker's-Hill, to know if his 


sz\e 
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iment was wanted. We took the nearest road | 
to Bunker’s-Hill, as I suppose ; and before we got | 
to the top of the hill, Colonel ordered a retreat. 
I cannot say whether the breast-work was forced 
or not at this time. We saw many men retreat- 
ing down the hill, who said they had spent all 
their ammunition ; some told us that the enemy 
had retreated, and begged usto push on. As we 
turned off the small hill, a regiment marched by 
us towards Bunker's-Hill. As we marched from 
Cambridge we heard the regulars were landing at 
Lechmere’s Point, and at Charlestown. Col. Scam- 
mans made the greatest dispatch from the small 
hill to Bunker’s-Hil]. Isaw no other instance of 
backwardness in Colonel Scammans, except his 
long stay at the small hill, which appeared to me 
unnecessary. As we retreated a number of men 
advanced up in an irregular manner. 
Ensign Nathan Lord deposed, we were one 
quarter of an hour near Lechmcre’s-Point ; we 


then marched to a small hill below Prospect-Hill, | 


where we tarried a quarter of an hour, then 
marched to Bunker’s-Hill, the nearest way and 
with as much dispatch as we could go. We stayed 
20 minutes on the small hill, whilst the fire con- 
tinued on the further part of Bunker’s-Hill we got 
tothe top of Bunker’s-Hill: After which Gen. 
Putnam came up, and ordered the regiment to 


advance, within hearing of Col. Scammans ; part 
of the regiment then advanced, but the de- | 
ponent does not know if Col. Scammans was with 


them. I heard several persons, whom I took to 
be officers, order a retreat before Col. Scammans 


did, After we got over Charlestown-Neck, going | 
up Bunker’s-Hill, Col. Scammans cried, come my | 
Yorkshire lads, now let us shew our bravery; | 


the deponent does not know a distinction between 
Bunker’s and Brewer’s-Hill. 
Major Daniel Wood deposed, we marched from 


near Lechmere’s-Point, to a small hill, nearly op- | 


posite to Prospect Hill, where we remained near 
three quarters of an hour, during most of the 


time, we were on that Hill, there was a smart fire | 


on what I take to be the easterly part of Bun- 
ker’s-Hill. [Remarks, That the Major could not 
say any more upon the case, for he was not so 


happy as to reach Bunker's-Hill for the whole | 


day. | 

Capt. Ebenezer Sullivan deposed and said, we 
continued on the small hill half an hour; some 
considerable part of the time we were there, there | 
was a very heavy fire from the further part of the 
hill in Charlestown. After we retreated, Col. | 
Scammans encouraged the men to advance. The | 
regiment was not near enough to engage the ene- 
my. 
Capt. Philip Hubbard deposed, the reason of 
our going to Lechmere’s-Point was, because we | 
met expresses, who told us the regulars were land- | 
ing at that place; when we got to Lechmere’s- | 
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Point, Gen. Whitcomb told Col. Scammans, he 
had better go and watch the floating batteries, 
and then marched to the small hill, where we 
stayed half an hour. As soon as Col. Scam- 
mans discovered Charlestown meeting-house on 
fire, he marched the regiment, with all possible 
dispatch, towards Bunker’s-Hill, we met great 
number's retreating down. The confusion was 
so great before he got to the top of the hill, 
it was impossible to form. I saw nothing of ir- 
resolution or backwardness in Colonel Scammans,. 
any time of the day. 

Lieut. Cuzons deposed, that at Lechmere’s- 
Point, Gen. Whitcomb told Col. Scammans he 
had better go to that hill, meaning, as the depo- 
nent took it, the small hill, which they marched 
to, and watch the motions of the floating batteries. 
As soon as Colonel Scammans heard the firing of 
the small arms, at the hill in Charlestown, he said 
he would stay there no longer, and. ordered the 
regiment to march for Bunker’s-Hill, which he 
did. I know nothing of Col. Scemmans’s be- 
haviour at Bunker'’s-Hill. 

Lieutenant Morgan Lewis deposed and said, 
I saw nothing of cowardice or backwardness in 
Col. Scammans that @ay. 

Lieut. Thomas Cutts in substance as Lieut. 
Lewis. 

Serjeant Amaziah Goodwin agrees with Lieut. 
Cutts. 

Serjeant Samuel Goodale deposed, that General 
Whitcomb ordered Col. Scammans from Lech- 
mere’s-Point, to take possession of the small hill, 
and watch the motions of the floating batteries ; 
I was sent by Col. Scammans to General Put- 
nam, to know if his regiment was wanted; and 
before I got back, Col. Scammans was upon his 
march towards Bunker’s-Hill. I saw Colonel 
Scammans two thirds of the way up the hill, but 
know nothing of his conduct there. 

John Littlefield deposed, that as we marched 
down, we heard the regulars were landing at 
Lechmere’s-Point. I know nothing of Col. 
Scammans’s behaviour. 

Jonathan Love deposed and said, when we 
were upon Bunker’s-Hill, an officer ordered us to 
retreat, as the enemy had forced the entrenchment, 
after which Col. Scammans ordered us to retreat. 

Joseph Parson, drummer, deposed and said, we 
were three quarters of an hour on the little round 
hill, and the firing of the small arms lasted half 
an hour, when we marched off towards Bunker’s- 
Hill. I know nothing of Col. Scammans’s be- 
haviour at Bunker’s-Hill. 

The Court then called on Col, Scammans to 


|make his defence, upon which the following 


evidence was produced, 

Capt. Jeremiah Hill deposed and said, that 
down by the bridge near Lechmere’s-Point, we 
met Gen, Whitcomb, who told Col. Scammans 
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Adjutant Marsden was sworn at the desire of 
the complainants and deposed, that we were 
three quarters of an hour on the little bill, and 


continued about twenty minutes after we heard 
Col. John Whitcomb, who is stiled by the | of the firing on the hill inCharlestown. I went 


foregoing deponents, General, deposed and said, | half way up Bunker's hill with Col. Scammans 
I met Col. Scammans with his regiment about | when I left him and went to the breast-work, 
fifty rods from Lechmere’s-Point. I asked him | where I got before the enemy forced it; the con- 





that he was sufficient to guard that Point and | 
told Col. Scammans that he had better go round 
to the little hill and watch their motions there, we 
accordingly went and stayed there halfan hour. | 





















































me where he should go. 
could do the most service. 


























such a place except in the night. 
[NV.B. Colonel Whitcomb then 




















not his duty to have been there ? 

















him, which (by the depositions of others) did not.| 

The Court then adjourned till 8 
ing, 8 o’clock. 

SatTurDAy. A.M. 
adjournment. 

Col. Scammans begged liberty to produce th 
four next witnesses, 
sworn accordingly. 

Henry Foss, drummer, 













































































landing at Lechmere’s-Point. 




















Whitcomb, who told Col. Scammans to go rounc 














little round hill, we marched to. 

















were given. 
































ued there about twenty minutes. 

















regiment towards Bunker’s-Hill, w ith the utmost 
dispatch. 

Samuel Hubbard deposed and said, I. was 
within ten feet of Gen. Whitcomb, and heard | 
him order Col. Scammans to go to the hill. But | 
the deponent does not know what hill. I heard | 





















































to the little hill. Gen. Whitcomb replied, that 


he could not, but must go up, and round by the 
road, 

















being close to him ‘during the conversation be- 
tween General Whitcomb ‘and Col. Scammans. 














what brought him there, he replied by asking 
I told him where he 
Iam positive I never 
ordered him to the little hill, if my memory 
serves me, because men could be of no service in 


acted ~as™ 
general officer, and as there was then no general 


officer that commanded on Bunker’s-Hill, was’ it 


We may also 
observe, that he is positive if his memory served 


Saturday morn- 


~~ 


The Court met according to 


“who were admitted and | after debate, adjourned to Monday 


deposed, that as we 
marched down Cambridge road, we met two 


men on horseback, who told us the regulars were 


Wethen marched 
very fast, towards the point where we met Gen. 


to the hill, which hill I understood to mean the | Col. 


I was within 
ten feet of General Whitcomb, when these orders | 


Ichabod Smith deposed and said, I was about 
ten feet from General Whitcomb, at Lechmere’s- | 
Point, when I heard him desire Colonel Scam- 
mans to march round, and observe the motions 
of the floating batteries which lay near the little | ,, 
hill. We marched tothe little hill and contin- | 82 
As soon as | 
Col. Scammans found out where the firing of | 
the small arms was, he immediately marched the 


Colonel Scammans ask the General if he could | 
go across the marsh, which was the nearest way | 


Frethy Spencer agrees with Hubbard exactly, | 


fusion was so great when we got to Bunker's 
Hill we could not form the regiment... . . [Jt ig 
observable that the Adjutant would insinuate by 
his deposition that the regiment arrived at Bunk. 
er’s-Hill time enough to reinforce the breast-worl; 
before it was forced by theenemy, but if the public 
will only consider that those regiments which were 
stationed only two miles distance, did not arrive 
seasonable enough, and that the deponent had here- 
tofore perjured himself by his desertion from the 
enemy, and by his common deportment discovers no 
regard to the Deity, his deposition will have but 
little weight with them.| 

The prisoner then made a few remarks on the 
evidence and withdrew. 

The Court being cleared, entered upon the 
| examination of the evidence collectively, and 
, 17th July, 


a 





e 


| eight o’clock A. M. 
[Monpay] Juty 17th. The Court being met 
according to adjournment, and resumed the con- 
sideration of the case of Col. Sc ammans, and 
having duly weighed the allegations and proofs 
brought against the prisoner - with his defence 
1| and evidence, are of the opinion that the said 
Scammans is not guilty of the charge 
| brought against him. 
A true copy of the proceedings. 

JOHN Nixon, President. 


Attest. 
Wi11aM Tupor, Judge Advocate. 


—Major-general Henry Dearborn’s 
‘*count of the Battle of Bunker-Hill. 


{From The Port Folio, for March, 1818,—Volume V 
Pages 173—182.] 

On the sixteenth of June, 1775, it was deter- 
mined that a fortified post should be established 
| at or near Bunker’s-hill. 

A detachment of the Army was ordered to ad- 
| vance early in the evening of that day, and com- 
| mence the erection of a strong work on the Heights 
in the rear of Charlestown, at that time called 
Breed’s-hill ; but, from its proximity to Bunker’s- 
hill, the Battle has taken its name from the latter 
eminence, which overlooks it. 

The work was commenced and carried on under 
the direction of such Engineers as we were able to 
procure, at that time. It was a square redoubt, 
the curtains of which were about sixty or 
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seventy feet in extent, with an entrenchment, or 
preast-work, extending fifty or sixty feet from the 
northern angle, towards Mystic-river. 

In the course of the night, the ramparts had been 
raised to the height of six or seven feet, with a 
small ditch at their base ; but it was yet in a rude 
and very imperfect state. Being in full view 
from the northern heights of Boston, it was dis- 
covered by the enemy, as soon as day-light ap- 
peared ; and a determination was immediately 
formed by General Gage, for dislodging our 
troops from this new and alarming position. 
Arrangements were promptly made for effecting 
this important object. The movements of the 
British troops, indicating an attack, were soon 
discovered ; in consequence of which, orders were 
immediately issued for the march of a considera- 


at the redoubts on Breed's-hill ; but such was the 
imperfect state of discipline, the want of know- 
ledge in military science, and the deficiency of 
the materials of war, that the movement of the 
troops was extremely irregular and devoid of every 
thing like concert—each Regiment advancing ac- 
cording to the opinions, feelings, or caprice of its 
commander. 

Colonel Stark’s* Regiment was quartered in 
Medford, distant about four miles from the point 
of anticipated attack. It then consisted of thir- 
teen Companies, and was probably the largest 
Regiment in the Army. About ten o’clock in the 
morning, he received orders tomarch. The Regi- 
ment being destitute of ammunition, it was form- 
ed in front of a house occupied as an arsenal, 
where each man received a gill-cup full of powder, 
fifteen balls, and one flint. 

The several Captains were then ordered to march 
their Companies to their respective Quarters, and 
make up their powder and ball into cartridges, 
with the greatest possible despatch. As there 
were scarcely two muskets in a Company of equal 


caliber, it was necessary to reduce the size of the | 


balls for many of them ; and as but a small pro- 
portion of the men had cartridge-boxes, the re- 
mainder made use of powder-horns and ball-pouch- 
es 


After completing the necessary preparations for 
action, the Regiment formed, and marched about 


one o’clock. When it reached Charlestown Neck, 
we found two Regiments halted, in consequence 
of a heavy enfilading fire thrown across it, of 
round, bar, and chain shot, from the Lively, 
frigate, and the floating batteries anchored in 
Charles-river, and a floating battery laying in the 


shire. 

He is one of the ouly ¢hree surviving general officers of the 
Revolutionary War. The other two are Major-general St. 
Clair, who lives in the interior of Pennsylvania, and Briga- 
dier-general Huntington of Connecticut. H. D. 
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river Mystic. Major M’Clary went forward and ob- 
served to the commanders, that if they did not in- 
tend tomove on, he wished them to open and let our 
Regiment pass : the latter was immediately done. 
My Company being in front, I marched by the 
side of Colonel Stark, who, moving with a very 
deliberate pace, I suggested the propriety of 
quickening the march of the Regiment, that it 
might sooner be relieved from the galling cross- 
fire of the enemy. With a look peculiar to him- 
self, he fixed his eyes upon me, and observed 
with great composure, ‘‘Dearborn : one fresh man 
‘¢in action is worth ten fatigued ones ;” and con- 
tinued to advance in the same cool and collected 
manner. When we reached the top of Bunker’s- 
hill, where General Putnam had taken his station, 


| the Regiment halted for a few moments for the 
ble part of our Army to reinforce the detachment | 


rear to come up. 

Soon after, the enemy were discovered to have 
landed on the shore of Morton’s-point, in front of 
Breed's-hill, under cover of atremendous fire of shot 
and shells from a battery on Copp’s-hill, in Boston, 
which had opened on the redoubt at day-break. 

Major-general Howe and _Brigadier-general 
Pigot, were the commanders of the British forces 
which first landed, consisting of four Battalions 
of Infantry, with a train of Field-artillery. They 
formed as they disembarked ; but remained in that 
position, until they were reinforced by another 
detachment. 

Atthis moment, the veteran and gallant Colonel 
Stark harangued his Regiment in a short but ani- 
mated address; then directed them to give three 
cheers, and make a rapid movement to the rail- 
fence which ran from the left, and about forty 
yards in the rear, of the redoubt, towards Mystic- 
river. Part of the grass having been recently cut, 
lay in windrows and cocks, on the field, Another 
fence was taken up; the rails run through the one 
in front; and the hay, mown in the vicinity, sus- 
pended upon them, from the bottom to the top, 
which had the appearance of a breast-work, but 
was, in fact, no real cover to the men : it however 
served as a deception on the enemy. This was 
done by the direction of the ‘‘ Committee of Safety,” 
of which William Winthrop, Esq., who then and 
now lives in Cambridge, was one, as he has within 
a few years informed me. 

At the moment our Regiment was formed in the 
rear of the rail-fence, with one other small Regi- 
ment from New Hampshire, under the command 
of Colonel Reid, the fire commenced between the 
left wing of the British Army, commanded by 


| General Howe, and the troops in the redoubt un- 
| der Colonel Prescott ; while a column of the enemy 


* This distinguished veteran is still alive, in the ninety- | 
first year of his age, and resides in the State of New Hamp- | 


was advancing on our left, on the shore of Mystic- 
river, with an evident intention of turning our left 


| wing ; and that veteran and most excellent Regi- 
| ment of Welsh Fusileers, so distinguished forits gal- 


lant conduct in the battle of Minden, advanced in 
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| 
column directly on the rail-fence ; and when within 


eighty or an hundred yards, displayed into line, 


with the precision and firmness of troops on | 
parade, and opened a brisk but regular fire by | 


platoons, which was returned by a well-directed, 
rapid, and fatal discharge from our whole line. 

The action soon became general, and very heavy, 
from right to left. In the course of ten or fifteen 


minutes the enemy gave way at all points, and re- | 


treated in great disorder; leaving a large number 
of dead and wounded on the field. 


enemy again formed, advanced, and recommenced 
a spirited fire from his whole line. Several at- 
tempts were again made to turn our left; but the 
troops having thrown up a slight stone wall on 
the bank of the river and laying down behind 
it, gave such a deadly fire as cut down almost 
every man of the party opposed to them ; while the 
fire from the redoubt and the rail-fence was so 
well-directed and so fatal, especially to the 
British officers, that the whole Army was compell- 
ed a second time to retreat with precipitation and 
great confusion. At this time the ground occu- 
pied by the enemy was covered with his dead 
and wounded. Only a few small detached par- 
ties again advanced, which kept up a distant, 
ineffectual, scattering fire, until a strong reinforce- 
ment arrived from Boston, and advanced on the 


town. 





angle of the redoubt which faced Charlestown, it 
wheeled by platoons to the right, and advanced 
directly upon the redoubt without firing a gun. 
By this time our ammunition was exhausted. A 
few men only had a charge left. 

The advancing column made an attempt to 


carry the redoubt by assault ; but, at the first onset, | 


every man that mounted the parapet was cut down 
by the troops within, who had formed on the 
opposite side, not being prepared with bayonets | 
to meet a charge. 

The column wavered for a movement, but soon 
formed again; when a forward movement was | 
made with such spirit and intrepidity as to render 
the feeble efforts of a handful of men, without the 
means of defence, unavailing; and they fled 
through an open space, in the rear of the redoubt, 
which had been left for a gate-way. At this mo- 
ment, the rear of the British column advanced | 
round the angle of the redoubt and threw in a| 
galling flank-fire upon our troops, as_ they rushed | 
from it, which killed and wounded a greater 
number than had fallen before, during the action. 
The whole of our line, immediately after, gave 
way and retreated with rapidity and disorder, | 
towards Bunker's-hill; carrying off as many of the 
wounded as possible, so that only thirty-six or 
seven fell into the hands of the enemy, among 
whom were Lieutenant-colonel Parker and two or | 
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three other officers who fell in or near the redoubt, 

When the troops arrived at the summit of Bu. 
ker's-hill, we found General Putnam with near| 
as many men as had been engaged in the battle; 


| notwithstanding which no measures had been 


taken for reinforcing us, nor was there a shot 
fired to cover our retreat, nor any movement made 
to check the advance of the enemy to this height; 
but, on the contrary, General Putnam rode off 
witha number of spades and pick-axes in his hands 


| and with the troops that had remained with him, 
The firing ceased for a short time, until the | 


inactive, during the whole of the action, although 
within a few hundred yards of the battle-ground, 
and no obstacle to impede their movement but 
musket-balls. 

The whole of the troops now descended the 
northwestern declivity of Bunker’s-hill and re- 
crossed the Neck. Those of the New Hampshire 
line retired towards Winter-hill; and the others 
on to Prospect-hill. 

Someslight works were thrown up in the course 
of the evening,—strong advance pickets were post- 
ed on the roads leading to Charlestown; and the 
troops, anticipating an attack, rested on their 
arms. 

It is a most extraordinary fact that the British 


| did not make a single charge during the Battle, 


which, if attempted, would have been decisive 


| and fatal to the Americans, as they did not carry 
southern declivity of the hill, inthe rear of Charles- | 
When this column arrived opposite that | 


into the field fifty bayonets. 
there was not one. 

Soon after the commencement of the action, a 
detachment from the British force in Boston was 
landed in Charlestown ; and, within a few mo- 
ments, the whole Town appeared in a blaze. A 


In my Company, 


| dense column of smoke rose to a great height ; and 


there being a gentle breeze from the South-west, 
it hung like a thunder-cloud over the contending 
Armies. A very few houses escaped the dreadful 


| conflagration of this devoted Town. 


Fromsimilar mistakes, the fixed ammunition fur- 
nished forthe field-pieces was calculated for guns of 
a larger caliber, which prevented the use of Field- 
artillery on both sides. There was no Cavalry in 
either Army. From the ships of war and the 
large battery on Copp’s-hill, a heavy cannonade was 


| kept up upon our line and redoubt, from the 


commencement to the close of the action, and 


| during the retreat; but with very little effect, 


except that of killing the brave Major Andrew 
M‘Clary, of Colonel Stark’s Regiment, soon after 
we retired from Bunker's-hill. He was among the 
first officers of the Army. Possessing a sound 
judgment, of undaunted bravery, enterprising, 


| ardent and zealous, both as a patriot and soldier, 


his loss was severely felt by his compatriots in 


| arms, while his country was deprived of the ser- 


vices of one of her most promising and distin- 
guished champions of Liberty. 
After leaving the Battle, I met him and drank 
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some spirits and water with him. He was ani- 
mated and sanguine in the result of the conflict 
for Independence, from the glorious display of | 
yalor which had distinguished his countrymen 
on that ever memorable day. 

He soon observed that the British troops on 
Bunker’s-hill appeared in motion and said he 
would go and reconnoitre them, to see whether 
they were coming out over the Neck; at the same | 
time, directing me to march down the road to- 
wards Charlestown. We were then at Tuft’s 
house, near Ploughed-hill. I immediately made | 
a forward movement to the position he directed 
me to take ; and halted while he proceeded to the 
old pound, which stood on the site now occupied 
as a tavern-house, not far from the entrance to the | 
Neck. After he had satisfied himself that the 
enemy did not intend to leave their strong posts 
on the Heights, he was returning towards me; and | 
when within twelve or fifteen rods of where I| 
stood, with my Company, a random cannon-shot, | 
from one of the frigates laying near where the 
centre of Craige’s bridge now is, passed directly 
through his body and put to flight oneof the most 
heroic souls that ever animated man. 

He leaped two or three feet from the ground, 
pitched forward, and fell dead upon his face. 
I had him carried to Medford, where he was in- 
terred with all the respect and honors we could 
exhibit to the manes of a great and good man, 
He was my bosom friend : we had grown up to- | 
gether on terms of the greatest intimacy ; and I 
loved him as a brother. 

My position in the Battle, more the result of 
accident than any regularity of formation, was 
on the right of the line, at the rail-fence, which | 
afforded me a fair view of the whole scene of 
action. 

Our men were intent on cutting down every 
officer whom they could distinguish in the British | 
line. When any of them discovered one, he | 
would instantly exclaim ‘* There :” ‘‘ See that offi- | 
‘“‘cer:” ‘* Let us havea shotat him :” when twoor 
three would fire at the same moment; and as our | 
soldiers were excellent marksmen and rested their 
muskets over the fence, they were sure of their | 
object. An officer was discovered to mount near | 
the position of General Howe, on the left of the | 
British line, and ride towards our left, which a | 
column was endeavoring to turn. This was the | 
only officer on horse-back during the day ; and as 
he approached the rail-fence, [heard a number of | 
our men observe, ‘‘ There:” ** There:” ‘*‘ See that | 
‘‘ officer on horseback :” ** Let us fire:” ‘‘ No, not 
“yet:” ‘* Wait until he gets to that little knoll:” | 
“Now :” when they fired, and he instantly | 
fell dead from his horse. It proved to be Major 
Pitcairn, a distinguished officer. The fire of the | 
enemy was so badly directed, I should presume 
that forty-nine balls out of fifty passed from one | 
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| service ; but had not taken any command. 
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to six feet over our heads; for I noticed an apple- 
tree, some paces in the rear, which had scarcely a 
ball in it, from the ground as high as a man’s 
head, while the trunk and branches above were 
literally cut to pieces. 

I commanded a full Company in action, and had 
only one man killed and five wounded, which was 
a full average of the loss we sustained, excepting 
those who fell while sallying from the redoubt, 
when it was stormed by the British column. 

Our total loss, in killed, was eighty-eight ; and 
as wellas I can recollect, upwards of two hundred 
were wounded. Our platoon officers carried fusees. 

In the course of the action, after firing away 
what ammunition I had, I walked on to the 
right, in rear of the redoubt, with an expectation 
of procuring from some of the dead or wounded 
men who lay there, a supply. While in that 
situation, I saw, at somedistance, a dead man ly- 
ing near a small locust-tree. As he appeared to be 
much better dressed than our men generally were, 
I asked a man who was passing me if he knew 
who it was. He replied ‘*It is Doctor Warren.” 

I did not personally know Doctor Warren ; but 
was well acquainted with his public character. 
He had been recently appointed a General in our 
He 
was President of the Provincial Congress, then sit- 
ting in Watertown ; and having heard that there 
would probably be an action, had come to share 
in whatever might happen, in the character of a 
volunteer ; and was unfortunately killed early in 
the action. His death was a severe misfortune to 
his friends and country. Posterity will appreciate 
his worth and do honor to his memory. He is 
immortalized as a patriot who gloriously fell in 
the defence of freedom. 

The number of our troops in action, asnear as I 
was able to ascertain, did not exceed fifteen hun- 
dred. The force of the British, at the commence- 
ment of the action, was estimated at about the same 
number; but they were frequently reinforced. 

Had our ammunition held out, or had we been 
supplied with only fifteen or twenty rounds, I 
have no doubt but that we should have killed and 
wounded the greatest part of their Army, and com- 
pelled the remainder to have laid down their 
arms; for it was with the greatest difficulty 
that they were brought up the last time. Our 
fire was so deadly, particularly to the officers, 
that it would have been impossible to have resist- 
ed it, but for a short time longer. 

I did not see aman quit his post during the 
action ; and do not believe a single soldier who 
was brought into the field fled, until the whole 
Army was obliged to retreat, for want of powder 
and ball. 

The total loss of the British was about twelve 
hundred—upwards of five hundred killed and 
between six and seven hundred wounded. The 
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Welch Fusileers suffered most severely: they came 
into action five hundred strong; and all were killed 
or wounded but eighty-three. 


I will mention an extraordinary circumstanc? | 


to show how far the temporary reputation of a 
man may affect the minds of all classes of society. 
General Putnam had entered our Army, at the 


commencement of the Revolutionary War, with | 


such an universal popularity as can scarcely now 
be conceived, even by those who then felt the 


whole force of it; and no one can at this time | 
offer any satisfactory reasons why he was held in 


such high estimation. 


In the Battle of Bunker's-hill he took post on | 


the declivity towards Charlestown-neck, where I 
saw him on horseback as we passed on to Breed's- 
hill, with Colonel Gerrish by his side. I heard 


the gallant Colonel Prescott (who commanded in | 


the redoubt) observe, after the War, at the table 


of his Excellency James Bowdoin, then Governor | 


of this Commonwealth : ‘‘ that he sent three mes- 


“ sengers during the Battle to General Putnam, re- | 


“* questing him to come forward and take the com- 
‘¢mand, there being no general officer present, and | 
‘* the relative rank of the Colonel not having been | 
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| tion of the unfortunate Colonel Gerrish as q 
scape-goat, was considered as a mysterious and 
inexplicable event. 

I have no private feelings to gratify by mak- 
ing this statement in relation to General Putnam, 
| as [never had any intercourse with him, and was 
only in the Army, where he was present, fora 
few months; but, at this late period, I conceive it 
a duty to give a fair and impartial account of one 
of the most important Battles during the War of 
Independence, and all the circumstance connected 
with it, so far as [had the means of being cor- 
rectly informed. 

It is a duty I owe to posterity and the charac. 
| ter of those brave officers who bore a share in the 
| hardships of the Revolution. 

Nothing like discipline had entered our Army 
| at that time. General Ward, then Commander- 
| in-chief, remained at his Quarters in Cambridge, 
and apparently took no interest or part in the 
| transactions of the day. 

No general officer, except Putnam, appeared 
in sight ; nor did any officer assume the command, 
undertake to form the troops, or give any urders, 
in the course of the action, that I heard, except 


‘*settled ; but that he received no answer; and | Colonel Stark, who directed his Regiment to re- 
‘*his whole conduct was such, both during the | serve their fire on the retreat of the enemy, until 


‘* action and the retreat, that he oughtto have been 
“shot.” He remained at or near the top of Bun- 
ker’s-hill until the retreat, with Colonel Gerrish by 
his side : I saw them together when we retreated 


He not only continued at that distance himself dur- | 


ing the whole of the action ; but had a force with 
him nearly as large as that engaged. No reinforce- 
ment of men or ammunition was sent to our as- 
sistance; and, instead of attempting to cover 
the retreat of those who had expended their last 
shot in the face of the enemy, he retreated in 
company with Colonel Gerrish, and his whole 


| they advanced again. 

Every platoon officer was engaged in discharg- 
ing his own musket, and left his men to fire as 
they pleased, but never without a sure aim at 
some particular object, which was more destruc- 
| tive that any mode which could have been adopt- 
| ed with troops who were not inured to discipline, 
| and never had been in battle, but who still were 
| familiar with the use of arms, from boyhood ; and 
| each having his peculiar manner of loading and 
firing, which had been practised for years, 
| with the same gun, any attempt to control them 


force, without discharging a single musket; | by uniformity and system would have rendered 
but, what is still more astonishing, Colonel | their fire infinitely less fatal to the enemy. Not 
Gerrish was arrested for cowardice, tried, cashier- | an officer, or soldier of the Continental troops en- 
ed, and universally execrated, while not a word | gaged was in uniform, but were in the plain and 
was said against the ¢éonduct of General Putnam, | ordinary dress of citizens; nor was there an 
whose extraordinary popularity alone saved | officer on horseback. 


him, not only from trial, but even from censure. | 


Colonel Gerrish commanded a Regiment; and 
should have been at its head. His Regiment was 
not in action, although ordered ; but as he was 
in the suite of the General, and appeared to 
be in the situation of Adjutant-general, why was 
he not directed by Putnam to join it, or the 
Regiment sent into action under the senior officer 
present with it ? 

When General Putnam's ephemeral and unac- 
countable popularity subsided or faded away, 
and the minds of the people were released from 
the shackles of a delusive trance, the circum- 
stances relating to Bunker's-hill were viewed and 
talked of in a very different light ; and the selec- 


H. DEARBORN. 


33.—Major-general Henry Dearborn’s ‘* Remarks 
‘*on M. de. Bernier’s Plan of the Battle.” 


{From 7'he Port Folio for March, 1818—Volume, V., Pages 
182-184. } : 

The road should run as marked with Red. 

The redoubt should front Copp’s-hill, as 
marked with Red. The breastwork which ran 


| from the redoubt, was not as long as laid down, 


in that direction ; but as marked with Red. 
Nore 1.* The first position, before any attack, 


| * See the.Margin of the Map. H. D. 
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after moving from Morton’s-point, and the rein- | 
forcements joined, wasasmarked with Red, F. P. 

Nore 2. The second position was as marked 
with Red, the right having been thrown forward, 
and the left back. General Howe was near 
where the words ‘‘ General Pigot” are marked, 
during the whole action ; and never was in front 
of the ‘‘ Rail-fence.” The line marked Red on | 
the left of the ‘*‘ Grenad.,” was the Regiment of 
Welsh Fusileers, which was reduced from five- | 
hundred to eighty, during the action ; and nearly 
all the Light-infantry which attempted to turn | 
the left of the line, at the rail-fence, were killed 
or wounded. 

Nore 8. The troops which had been engaged in | 
front of the ‘* Redoubt” and ‘‘ Rail-fence,” and on | 
the beach of Mystic-river, had been repulsed anum- 
ber of times, and were so broken and cut up, that 
they did not assist in the assault on the ‘‘ Re- 
“doubt,” which was stormed by a column that 
came out of Charlestown, or from that direction, 
and entered on the side as marked Red ; when the 
Americans retreated out, through a gateway in 
the rear, towards Bunker’s-hill, as marked with 
Red, and received the fire of the rear of the column, 
which wheeled up as marked with Red, and 
threw in a heavy flank-fire. Here most of the 
Americans were killed or wounded that fell dur- 
ing the action. 

The troops under Generals Howe and Pigot did 
not get formed and again advance, until the re- 
doubt was stormed ; when the troops at the rail- 
fence gave way, not in consequence of the force 
opposed to them, as none appeared but a few | 
detached parties, but because their ammunition 
was expended. 

Note 4, The cannon on Morton’s-point are 
represented as firing. Nota shot was fired from | 
those pieces. The fixed ammunition sent with 
them was for larger cannon, and therefore could | 
not be used. 

Nore 5. The ‘‘ Breast-work” was simply a | 
 Rail-fence,” with ‘‘hay” hung on it, There | 
were no ‘‘ pickets,” nor ‘*‘ stones,” except on the 
beach, at the extreme left, where a slight stone- 
wall was thrown up during the action. There 
were no ‘‘cannon” atthe ‘ Rail-fence,” nor in 





action any where. 

Nore 6. The shipK, instead of being in that | 
position, was where a Red shipis placed ; which, | 
with the floating battery, kept up a fire across | 
the Neck, when the American went over it and 
on their retreat. 

Nore 7. There was but one gondola, or | 
floating battery, where two are placed—the other 
was in Mystic river, as marked with Red. 

Nore 8. There were no ‘‘ rebels” in action, | 
except those at the ‘* Rail-fence” and in the 
‘“‘redoubt.” There were no trees on the whole | 
peninsula, except some half-a-dozen locusts, as | 
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many soverns, and a few apple-trees. It appears 
by the Plan that there were rows of trees on each 
side of the road, all over Bunker's and Breed’s- 
hills, and on most of the peninsula: they should 
he left out. 

Nore 9. There were no American troops at P; 
and the Grenadiers were opposite the left of the 
** Rail-fence.” 

The Red W is where General Warren was killed, 
early in the action, near a small locust-tree, 
where I saw him laying just before the redoubt 
was stormed. 

Breed's hill, in the Plan, is called ‘‘ Bunker 
‘* Hill.” I have marked them both with Red-ink. 
The redoubt is on Breed’s-hill. 

The Red lines G@ P, over the breast-work 
marked T, thrown up by the British after the 
retreat, are where the troops under General Put- 
nam took post, and who did not go into action, 
but remained there during the whole time, and 
retreated with those who had been engaged. 

+ This markis where Pitcairn was killed, as he 
was going from the left of the British line, as 
marked with Red, with Orders from General 
Howe for the Light-infantry, on the shore of 
Mystic-river, 

————— RS. These Red lines, in rear of 
the rail-fence, mark the position of Stark’s and 
Reid’s Regiments. 

The troops in the redoubt were commanded 
by Colonel Prescott. 

Boston, 27th December, 1817. 


34.—Oolonel Daniel Putnam's Reply to General 
Dearborn’s ‘* Account of the Battle of Bunker’s- 
hill.” 


Pe Tne Port Folio, for July, 18i8—Volume VI, Pages 

Sm: It was not until the twenty-ninth of: 
April, that I saw a publication, entitled, ‘‘ An 
** Account of the Battle of Bunker-hill; written 
**for the Port Folio, at the request of the Editor, 
‘*by H. Dearborn, Major-general U. 8. Army.” 

This production, as unworthy of the rank you 
bear as it is void of truth in some of its most 
prominent parts, I have read with mingled emo- 
tions of indignation and contempt. 

What, Sir, could tempt you at this distant 
period to disturb the ashes of the dead, and thus, 
in the fact of truth, to impose on the public such 


| a miserable libel on the fair fame of a man who 


‘‘exhausted his bodily strength and expended 
“the vigor of a youthful constitution in the 
‘*service of his Country?” What, above all 
things, could induce you to assail the character of 
General Putnam, in a point most of all others, 
perhaps, unassailable ; and to impeach with cow- 
ardice, a man always foremost in danger? a man, 
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of whom it was proverbially said, as well by 
British as Provincial officers, that in a service of 
great peril and hardship, from 1755 to 1763, 
** He dared to lead where any dared to follow ?” 

It was from a full conviction of this truth in 
the public mind, and froma confidence in his 
experience, patriotism, and fidelity to his Country, 
that ‘‘ General Putnam entered our Army at the 
““commencement of the Revolutionary War, with 
“* such an universal popularity as can scarcely 
““ now be conceived, even by those who then felt the 
“‘ whole force of it.” But, however ‘‘ universal,” 
however ‘“‘ extraordinary,” however ‘‘ unaccount- 
** able,” may have been this ‘* popularity” toa 
mind jaundiced by envy and smarting under the 
sting of popular odium, even while loaded with 
Executive favor, it was not quite so ‘‘ ephemeral,” 
nor did it so soon ‘‘ fade away,” as you would 
now fain make the public believe. On the contra- 
ry, it was his lot, whilein service, generally to have 
the post of danger and importance assigned him. 

When the British Army left Boston, in the 
Spring of 1776, he was ordered to New York, for 
the defence of that city ; Major-general Lee, who 
had been sent there, the January preceding, hav- 
ing gone on to South Carolina. I am unwilling 
to swell this letter by introducing any thing not 
directly in point ; but, since it can hardly be sup- 
posed that the ‘‘extraordinary popularity” of 
General Putnam should have so entirely imposed 
on the discriminating mind of WasHINGTOoN, after 
a daily and most familiar intercourse from July 
to March, as to have led him to commit the de- 
fence of that important post to the Coward of 


Bunker’s-hill, I take the liberty of inserting the | 


following 


“Orders and Instructions for Major-general 
* Putnam. 


‘‘ As theré are the best reasons to believe that 
“the enemy’s fleet and army, which left Nantas- 
‘< ket-road last Wednesday evening, are bound to 
‘* New York, to endeavor to possess that impor- 
“tant post and, if possible, to secure the com- 
‘munication by Hudson’s river to Canada, it 
‘* must be our care to prevent them from accom- 
‘*plishing their design. To that end, I have de- 
‘* tached Brigadier-general Heath, with the whole 
“body of riflemen and five Battalions of the 
‘*¢ Continental Army, by way of Norwich, in Con- 
‘“ necticut, to New York. These, by an express 
‘‘arrived yesterday from General Heath, I have 


‘‘reason to believe are in New York, Six more | 
‘** Battalions, under General Sullivan, march this | 
‘* morning by the same route, and will, I hope, | 


‘* arrive there in eight or ten days at the farthest. 
‘¢ The rest of the Army will immediately follow, 
‘in Divisions, leaving only a convenient space 
‘* between each Division, to prevent confusion and 
‘want of accommodation upon their march. 


** You will, no doubt, make the best despatch 
‘*in getting to New York. Upon your arrival 
**there, you will assume the command and im- 
‘* mediately proceed in continuing to execute the 
‘*plan, proposed by Major-general Lee, for forti- 
‘‘ fying that city and securing the passes of the 
‘* Kast and North-rivers. If, upon consultation 
‘* with the Brigadier-generals and Engineers, any 
“ alteration in that plan is thought necessary, you 
“are at liberty to make it, cautiously avoiding to 
‘* break in too much upon his main design, unless 
‘* where it may be apparently necessary so to do, 
‘‘and that by the general voice and opinion of 
‘the gentlemen above-mentioned. 

‘*You will meet the Quarter-master-general, 
‘*Colonel Mifflin, and Commissary-general, [{ Col- 
onel Trumbull] ‘*at New York. As these are 
‘**both men of excellent talents in their different 
‘* Departments, you will do well to give them all 
‘*the authority and assistance they require; and 
‘*should a Council of War be necessary, it is my 
‘* direction they assist at it. 

‘* Your long service and experience will, better 
‘than my particular directions at this distance, 
**point out the works most proper to be first 
‘raised ; and your perseverance, activity, and 
‘*zeal, will lead you (without my recommending 
‘*it,) to exert every nerve to disappoint the ene- 
‘*my’s designs. 

**Devoutly praying that the Power which has 
‘hitherto sustained the American arms may 
‘* continue to bless them with the Divine protec- 
‘*tion, I bid you farewell. 

‘*Given at Head-quarters, in Cambridge, this 
‘¢ 29th March, 1776. 

**GEo. WASHINGTON.” 


The faithful execution of the duties here en- 
joined were acknowledged by the Commander-in- 
chief, after his arrival in New York ; and his 
thanks were publicly expressed in General Orders. 

Two days before the Battle of Flat Bush’, in 
consequence of the sickness of that excellent offi- 
cer, Major-general Greene, who had commanded 
on Long-island, General Putnam was ordered to 
the command of that post, and assisted in the 
arduous and complicated difficulties of that mas- 
terly retreat. 

In the memorable and distressing flight of the 
American Army through New Jersey, in 1776, 
General Putnam was always near—always the 
friend, the supporter, and confident of his beloved 
Chief; and the moment after reaching the western 
bank of the Delaware, with the rear of the Army, 
| he was ordered to Philadelphia, to fortify and de- 
fend that City, againsta meditated attack, concern- 
ing which General Washington thusexpressed him- 
self in a letter toGeneral Putnam, dated the twenty 








Now known as “The Battle of Long-island.”” Eprtoz 
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third of December, 1776: ‘‘If I had not been well | that he, who now held the second rank in the 
‘convinced, before, of the enemy’s intention to | American Army, retained the confidence of him 
“ possess themselves of Philadelphia, as soon as | who in all points was deservedly acknowledged 
‘*the frost should form ice strong enough to sup- | the first? I forbear to draw a comparison be- 
‘‘port them and their artillery across the Dela- | tween his standing, in the estimation of the Ameri- 
‘‘ ware, I have now obtained an intercepted letter | can Chief, and that of your’s in the War Depart- 
‘which places the matter beyond a doubt.” | ment, through a succession of Secretaries who 
On the evening preceding the surprise of the | directed the military operations of the late War. 
Hessians, at Trenton, and while the Army was | Ifa retrospect of facts and events brings not a 
paraded for that object, the writer was dispatched | blush to your cheek, it must be that you are be- 
by the Commander-in-chief, with a confidential | low shame. 
message to General Putnam, apprising him of the| It has been reserved for you, Sir, after a lapse 
pending event and requiring him to be in perfect | of forty-three years, and when you probably sup- 
readiness to move at a moment’s warning, | posed the grave had closed on all who would 
wherever directed ; and, immediately after the | contradict your bold assertions, that you have 
action of Princeton, he was ordered to pass the | thus, like an assassin in the dark, cowardly medi- 


Delaware with what force he had, to Crosswix, | 
and, soon after, to repair to Princeton, where he 
continued through the Winter, within sixteen 
miles of the Head-quarters of Lord Cornwallis, 
and covering a large extent of country with but 
a handful of men, and those almost entirely com- 
posed of New Jersey militia, who had but a short 
time previous, in despair at the aspect of public 
affairs, received written Protections from the 
enemy, which they were now required, by Procla- 
mation of WASHINGTON, to give up, and to sub- 
scribe allegiance to the United States. It is a fact, 
that during one whole week of this time, General 


Putnam had no military force with him, at Prince- 
ton, but a fine independent Company from Bulti- 
more, under Captain Yates. 

In the Spring of 1777, the important post of the 


tated this insidious blow against a character as 
much above your level as your base calumny is 
| beneath a gentlemen and an officer. 

There yet lives one who not only feels indignant 
| at such unmerited abuse of his father’s name, but 
| who has, also, a personal knowledge of most of 
| the military concerns of General Putnam through 
| the Revolutionary War, having been, the greater 
| part of that time, attached to his family and in 
| possession of his confidence. Regardless of con- 
| sequences, he will not shun to declare the truth, 
| though it bear hard on the licentious assertions of 
| Major-general Dearborn. 

You commence your work by saying that ‘* On 
‘* the sixteenth of June, 1775, it was determined 
“that a fortified post should be established at or 
‘*near Bunker’s-hill.” This determination was 


Highlands on the Hudson was committed to the | made ina Council of War at which General Putnam 
defence of General Putnam ; and though the loss | assisted ; and (without asserting, what cannot now 
of Fort Montgomery was among the disasters of | be proved, that the proposition for occupying that 


that Campaign, yet a Court of Enquiry, upon ma- 
ture deliberation and with a full knowledge of the 
facts, reported ‘‘ the loss to have been occasioned 
‘by want of men and not by any fault in the 
“ Commander.” It evidently was not productive | 
of any diminution of confidence in WASHINGTON ; | 
for the correspondence between him and General | 
Putnam had been diffuse on the subject, in which | 
it was expressly declared by the latter, ‘‘ that he 


‘would not held himself responsible for the post | 
‘committed to his care, with the small number | 
‘* of men left for its defence ;” and when he had | 
determined to erect another fortification for the | 


defence of the river, he left it wholly to the judg- 
ment of General Putnam to fix the spot, who de- 
cided in favor of West-point ; and, as his biog- 


rapher has remarked, ‘‘It is no vulgar phrase to | 


‘*say that to him belongs the glory of having 
‘chosen this rock of our military salvation.” 


When the three armies, which had the preced- | 


ing year acted separately, united at White Plains, 


under WASHINGTON, General Putnam was called | 


to the command of the right wing. 
But why need instances be multiplied to show 
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post originated with him) he it was, who went 
on with the first detachment and commenced the 
work ; he was the principal agent or ‘‘ Engineer,” 


| who traced the lines of the redoubt; and he con- 


tinued most, if not all, the night with the work- 
men. At any rate, he was on the spot before sun- 
rise in the morning ; and had ‘‘ taken his station,” 
as you say, ‘‘on the top of Bunker’s-hill, where the 
**Regiment of Colonel Stark halted a few mo- 
‘*ments for the rear to come up.” Here, you 
roundly assert, he ‘‘ remained during the whole 
“action, with nearly as many men as had been 
‘Sengaged in the Battle, notwithstanding which, 
‘*no measures had been taken for reinforcing us, 
‘*nor was there a shot fired to cover our retreat, 
‘nor any movement made to check the advance of 
‘* the enemy; but, on the contrary, General Put- 
‘*nam rode off WITH A NUMBER OF SPADES 
|‘*AND PICK-AXES IN HIS HANDS AND 
‘‘THE TROOPS THAT HAD REMAINED 
‘* WITH HIM INACTIVE.” 

When a man undertakes to deviate from truth, 
he should endeavor to veil falsehood with at 
| least some appearence of probability. Was it, 
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then, cowardice or treachery that kept General 
Putnam in this disgraceful situation during the 
Battle? Ifthe former, can it be conceived that, | 
under the galling fire of a pursuing enemy, he | 
would thus encumber himself with such a load ? | 
‘© A NUMBER of spades and pick-axes” would | 
be no very convenient appendage for a flying 
coward, who had to pass the same ‘‘ galling cross- 
‘* fire of the enemy” which caused the dauntless 
Captain Dearborn, but a few hours before, to urge 
Colonel Stark “to quicken his march.” If | 
treachery were the cause, is it not surprising that | 
lve should have retained the confidence of his 
Country and Commander to the close of the War? | 

My object, Sir, is to elicit Truth and correct | 
misrepresentation ; and if in the course of this in- | 
vestigation it should be found that General Put- | 
nam was not ‘‘ inactive during the whole of the 
‘** action” at Bunker’s-hill, but that he partici- | 
pated in the danger as well as the glory of that 
day, I hope it will detract nothing from your cour- 
age, whatever it may do from your veracity. 

It would seem, from your statement, that little | 
was done in that action, but by the Regiments of | 
Stark and Reid; that it was these alone which | 
lined the ‘‘ rail-fence” and repelled the repeated | 
assaults of British veterans. 

But where was the brave Captain Knowlton, 
with a detachment under his command, who first | 
took possession of the ground ; who worked all | 
night in raising the redoubt; and to whom as | 
large ashare of glory as to any other force of 
equal number is justly due? The Honorable | 
Judge Grosvenor, who was a wounded officer of | 
that detachment; who entered the service one | 
urade below you and left it, at the Peace of | 
1783, your senior in rank ; and whose character, 
as a Citizen or an officer, will never suffer in com- 
parison with your's, shall be heard on this subject. 


‘*PomrFRreT, April 30th, 1818. 


‘*My pear Str :—In conformity to your re- | 
“quest, I now state what came under my obser- | 
‘“ vation at the Battle of Bunker’s-bill, at the com- | 
‘“mencement of the Revolutionary War, and with 
‘‘as much precision as possible, at the distance | 
‘* of time that has intervened. 

‘‘ Being under the command of General Put- 
‘“nam, part of our Regiment, and a much larger | 
‘** number of Massachusetts troops under Colonel | 
‘* Prescott, were ordered to match, on the evening | 
“ of the sixteenth of June, 1775, to Breed’s-hill, 
‘« where, under the immediate superintendance of | 
‘* General Putnam, ground was broken and a re- | 
‘* doubtformed. On the following day, the seven- | 
‘* teenth, dispositions were made to deter the ad- | 
‘* vance of the enemy, as there was reason to be- | 
‘lieve an immediate attack was intended. Gen- | 
‘*eral Putnam during the period was extremely | 
“active, and directed principally the operations. | 
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‘* All were animated ; and their General inspired 
‘*confidence byhis example. The British Army, 
‘‘having made dispositions for landing at Mor- 
‘*ton’s-point, were covered by the fire of 
‘*shot and shells from Copp’s-hill, in Boston, 
‘‘ which it had opened on our redoubt early in the 
‘‘morning and continued the greatest part of 
**the day. At this moment, a detachment of 
** four Lieutenants (of which I was one) and one 
‘* hundred and twenty men, selectedthe preceding 
*‘day from General Putnam’s Regiment,* under 
‘* Captain Knowlton, were, by the General Order, to 
‘* take post at a rail-fence on theleft of the breast- 
‘* work, that ran North from the redoubt to the 
‘* bottom of Breed’s-hill. This Order was prompt- 
‘*ly executed ; and ourdetachment, in advancing 
‘**to the post, took up one rail-fence and placed 
‘*it against another, (as a partial cover) nearly 
‘parallel with the line of the breast-work, 
‘*and extended our left nearly to Mystic-river. 
‘*Each man was furnished with one pound of 
‘* gun-powder and forty-eight balls. This ammu- 
‘* nition was received, however, prior to marching 
‘**to Breed’s-hill. 

‘*Tn this position, ourdetachment remained un- 
‘til a second Division of British troops landed, 
‘*when they commenced a fire of their field-artil- 
‘*lery of several rounds, and particularly against 
** the rail-fence ; then formed in columns, ieee 
‘ed to the attack, displayed in line at about the 
‘* distance of musket-shot, and commenced firing. 
‘* At this instant, our whole line opened upon the 
‘‘enemy ; and so precise and fatal was our fire, 
‘‘that, in the course of a short time, they gave 
‘* way and retired in disorder out of musket-shot, 
‘leaving before us many killed and wounded. 

‘* There was but a short respite on the part of 
‘* the British, as their lines were soon filled up 
** and led against us, when they were met as be- 


| ‘* fore, and forced back with great loss. 


‘*On reinforcéments joining the enemy, they 
‘* made a direct advance on the redoubt ; and be- 
‘* ing successful, which our brave Captain Know]- 
‘*ton perceiving, ordered a retreat of his men, in 
‘* which he was sustained by two Companies, under 
‘**the command of Captains Clark and Chester. 

‘** The loss in our detachment, I presume, was 
‘nearly equal. Of my own immediate command 
‘‘of thirty men and one subaltern, there were 
‘*eleven killed and wounded; among the latter 
** was myself, though not so severely as to prevent 
‘*my retiring. 

‘* At the ‘ rail-fence,’ there was Not posted any 
** corps save our own under Knowlton, at the time 
“the firing commenced; nor did I hear of any 
‘‘other being there till long after the action. 


* The general officers from Connecticut, in the Cam- 
paign of 1775, had each a Regiment, with Lieutenant-colo- 
nels under them. 
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‘‘Other troops, it was said, were ordered to join 
‘us, but refused doing so. 

‘Of the officers on the ground, the most active 
‘within my observation were General Putnam, Col- 
‘‘onel Prescott, and Captain Knowlton ; but no 
‘‘ doubt there were many more equally brave and 
** meritorious, who must naturally have escaped 
“‘the eye of one attending to his own immediate 
** command. 

‘¢' Thus you have a brief statement of my know- 
“ledge of the action, without descending to 

minute particulars. To conclude, it is matter 
‘‘of surprise, even of astonishment, to me, my 
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‘* dear Sir, that I am called on to state my opinion 
*‘ of thecharacter of yourhonored father, General | 


“Putnam ; who was ever the first, in public life, 
** at the post of honor and danger ; and who, in 
‘his private conduct, was excelled by none. Look 
“but at his servicesin the French and Indian 
** Wars, from 1755 to 1763, and, finally, atthose of 
‘‘the Revolution, and you will need no proof to 
‘‘ refute the calumny of common defamers. 
‘« With respect, I am, Yours, truly, 
‘*THos : GROSVENOR. 

**Colonel DANIEL PUTNAM” 


This statement, from a gentleman of truth and | 


honor, differs essentially, in many points, from that 
made by you. It contradicts your assertion that 


there was no field-artillery used by the British 


Army, It contradicts the assertion which, to 
military men, would hardly need contradiction, 


that the position at the ‘‘rail-fence was taken by | 


** the direction of the Committee of Safety.” It 
makes void the insinuation that Stark’s and Reid’s 
Regiments were the only troops posted at the 
« rail- fence ;” and it even makesit doubtful if they 
were there at all. That they were not, when the 
firing commenced, Colonel Grosvenorstates clearly; 
and those who know the modest, unassuming de- 
portment of this respectable man and his cau- 
tious character, will be sure that he says nothing 
positively, but what he knows fully and recollects 
distinctly. It shows too, and that pretty clearly, 
that either Captain Dearborn, with his ‘‘ full Com- 
‘‘pany,” (consisting at that time of ninety-six) 
were very fortunate in escaping the British fire, 

or that they were less exposed to it than Knowl- 
ton’s detachment, which had about one-third of 
its number killed and wounded, while of Captain 
Dearborn’s, only six were hurt. It shows, if you 
were on the ground and had the knowledge of 
facts which you claimto have, that you have ‘done 
injustice, not only to General Putnam, but to the 
Companies of Clark and Chester, both of whom 
were known to suffer loss in covering the retreat 
from the ‘‘ rail-fence.” It shows that orders were 
given and dispositions for defence made, by other 
officers than Colonel Stark and ‘Captain Dearborn. 

It shows, in fine, that nearly your whole statement 
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of the transactions of that memorable day must 
have resulted either from ignorance or misrepre- 
sentation. 

Let nothing which is here or elsewhere said be 
construed into a wish of the writer to detract in 
any way whatever, from the merits of the veteran, 
General Stark. He honors his name, his patriotism, 
and his important services to his Country, in that 
War which gave it Freedom and Independence ; 
and is thankful to that Berne who has given him 
a heart to rejoice in the honest fame of others, 
without coveting one jot or tittle of their merited 
applause. He a this aged and long-devoted 
servant of the public may be permitted to descend 
to his grave in peace and honor; and that no 
ruthless hand may be found, after a rest of more 
than forty years, to drag before the tribunal of a 
succeeding generation and to couple with in- 
famy and dishonor, a name so long renowned 
for valor ! 

Ibeg pardon, Sir, for this digression—it was 
an apostrophe not to be resisted, —and I now pro- 
ceed to lay before you further evidence on the 
subject ; for I had scarce gone through the read- 
ing of your ridiculous tale, before a letter was 
put into my hand, by Charles H. Hall, Esq. from 
Colonel John Trumbull, of New-York, an officer of 
distinction in the Revolutionary War, and now a 
celebrated historical painter, employed in his pro« 
fession by theGovernment of the United States. 

As this letter affords some evidence of the 
‘* station ” of General Putnam, during the action ; 
and does not fully coincide with your account of 
the death of the immortal Warren, I shall by 
his permission, make use of it in this place. 


‘*New York, 30th March, 1818. 
**DearR Sir: 

‘* Mr. Hall has just shown me The Port Folio of 
‘*last month, containing an account of the Battle 
‘* of Bunker’s-hill which appears to have been writ- 
‘*ten for the mere purpose of introducing a most 
‘unjustifiable attack upon the memory of your 
‘* excellent father. 

**Tt is strange that men cannot be contented 
‘* with their own honest share of fame, without 
‘* attempting to detract from that of others ; but, 
‘*after the attempts which have been made to 
‘diminish the immertal reputation of Wasurne- 
‘* pon, who shall be surprised or who repine at 
‘‘ this enviable attendant on human greatness ? 

‘*In all cases like this, perhaps, the most un- 
‘* questionable testimony is that which is given 
‘* by an enemy. 

“In the Summer of 1786, I became acquainted, 
‘in London, with Colonel John Small, of the 
‘* British Army, who had served in America many 
‘* years ; and had known General Putnam intimate- 
‘* ly, during the War of Canada, from 1756 to 1763. 
‘*From him, I had the two following anecdotes. 
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‘* respecting the Battle of Bunker's-hill ;—I shall | ‘* respected him, loved him—and who wishes 
‘‘ nearly repeat his words :—Looking at the pic- | ‘‘ health and prosperity to you and all the good 


‘*ture which I had then almost completed, he | 
‘I don't like the situation in which you | 


‘said : 
‘* ‘have placed my old friend PUTNAM ; you have 
‘* «not done him justice. I wish you would alter 
“that part of your Picture, and introduce a 


‘* Scipcumstance which actually happened, and | 


‘“Sand which I can never forget. When the 
‘* * British troops advanced the second time to the 
‘* * attack of the redoubt, I, with the other officers, 
‘** was in front of the line to encourage the men : 
‘¢ Sane had advanced very near theworks, undisturb- 
‘“ Sed, when an irregular fire, like a feu-de joie, 


“*<was poured in upon us: it was cruelly fatal. | 
‘«* The troops fell back ; and when I looked to the | 


‘+ * night and left, I saw not one officer standing: 
“** T glanced my eye to the enemy, and saw several 


“young men levelling their pieces at me; I| 


‘< + knew their excellence as marksmen ; and I con- 
‘* « sidered myself gone. At that moment, myold 
‘* ¢ friend Putnam rushed forward, and striking 
‘“< Sap the mueeles of their pieces with his sword, 


‘« ‘cried out, For God’s sake, my lads, dont fire | 
‘*¢ at that man—I love him asI do my brother. | 


‘** We were so near each other, that I heard his 
“‘ ‘eords distinctly. He was obeyed: I bowed, 
‘< ‘thanked him, and walked away unmolested.’ 
‘*The other anecdote relates to the death of 
‘**General Warren. 
‘¢* At the moment when the troops succeeded 


‘* «in carrying the redoubt, and the Americans | 


‘¢* were in full retreat, General Howe (who had 
‘* © been hurt bya spent ball which bruised his 
“ ‘ancle,) was leaning on myarm. He called 
‘«*suddenly to me: Do you see that elegant 
‘*« young man who has just fallen? Do you 
‘“*know him? Ilooked to the spot towards 
‘«“ which he pointed—Good God, Sir, I believe 
‘¢¢it is my friend, WARREN. Leave ME then 
‘* « instantly—run—keep off the troops, save him 
“if possible.—I flew to the spot, My dear 
‘** friend, I said to him, I hope you are not 
‘** badly hurt:—he looked up, seemed to recol- 
‘* “lect me, smiled, and died! A musket-ball had 
‘* * passed through the upper part of his head.’ 

‘¢ Colonel Small had the character of an honora- 
‘ble, upright man, and could have no conceivable 
‘‘motive for deviating from truth in relating 
‘these circumstances to me; I therefore believe 
‘*them to be true. 

‘*You remember, my dear Sir, the viper bit- 
‘ing the file. p r fo 
** courage, humanity, generosity, and integrity, is 
‘*too firmly established by the testimony of 
“those who did know him, to be tarnished by 
‘‘the breath of one who confesses that he did 
“not. 

‘* Accept, my dear Sir, this feeble tribute to 
«* your father’s memory, from one who knew him, 


The character of your father for | 


“ man’s posterity. 
** JouHN TRUMBULL. 
‘* DANIEL Putnam, Esq.” 


| Ishall make no comment on the first anecdote 

by Colonel Small, except that the circumstances 
were related by General Putnam without any es- 
sential alteration, soon after the Battle ; and that 
there was an interview of the parties, on the lines, 
between Prospect and Bunker’s-hill, at the request 
of Colonel Small, not long afterwards. 

Respecting the death of Warren, there 1s a 
trifling disagreement. In the one case, we are to 
| understand that, after having expended your 
ammunition—during the height of conflict, and 
while the redoubt was still possessed by the Ameri- 
cans,—you left your post, and deliberately travers- 
ed the field of slaughter, to rifle the dying and 
| the dead of such portion of their ‘ gill-cup” of 
| powder, as they had not been spared to use, 
when you saw Warren dead by a small locust 
tree! 

In the other case, it is asserted, (with something 
like the appearance of truth, indeed, ) that, he fell 
at the moment the redoubt was gained by the 
| British; that he was seen by General Howe to fall; 

and was yet alive when spoken to by Colonel 
| Small, after the retreat of the Americans. 

Both statements cannot be true. You, perhaps, 
better than I, know to which the truth belongs. 

You have undertaken, Sir, to inform many who 
never saw General Putnam, and some, probably, 
who never before heard his name, of the public 
estimation in which he was held at the ‘‘ com- 
‘**mencement of the Revolutionary War ;” and it is 
no trivial consolation to the writer, after the un- 
worthy means you have used to defame his charac- 
| ter, that he is able to show, from an authentic 
| source, in what light he was viewed at the close 
of that War, by umm who had the best means of 
knowing, and, of all other men, the best talents 
for judging, of the merits and services of officers 
under his command. 
| Let the “Farner oF nis Country” be heard 
—for though dead, he yet speaketh ; and his tes- 
; timony will be respected when the name and 

character of the subject of this address, shall 
| be no longer remembered. 


| 





‘*HEAD-QUARTERS, 2d June, 1783. 

‘¢Dear Srr :— Your favor of the 20th of May, 
“*T received with much pleasure. For I can as- 
‘*sure you, that, among the many worthy and 
‘* meritorious officers with whom I have had the 
‘*happiness to be connected in service through 
‘* the course of this War, and from whose cheerful 
‘assistance in the various and trying vicissitudes 
‘* of a complicated contest, the name of a PUTNAM 
‘tis not forgotten; nor will it be, but with that 
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‘*stroke of time which shall obliterate from my | 


‘¢ mind theremembrance of all those toils and fa- 
‘‘tigues through which we have struggled for 
‘* the preservation and establishment of the rights, 
‘liberties, and independence of our Country. 
‘*Your congratulations on the happy prospect 
‘* of Peace and independent Security, with their 
‘‘attendant blessings to the United States, I re- 
‘ceive with great satisfaction ; and beg you will 
“accept a return of my gratulations to you, on 


‘* this auspicious event—an event in which, great | 


‘as it is in itself, and glorious as it will probably 
‘* be in its consequences, you have a right to par- 


“ticipate largely, from the distinguished part you | 


‘* have contributed towards its attainment. 

‘« But, while I contemplate the greatness of the 
‘* object for which we have contended, and felic- 
“‘itate you on the happy issue of our toils and 
‘labors, which have terminated with such gener- 
‘al satisfaction, I lament that you should feel 
‘the ungrateful returns of a Country* in whose 
‘‘ service you have exhausted your bodily strength, 
‘‘and expended the vigor of a youthful constitu- 
‘*tion. I wish, however, that your expectations 
‘*ofreturning liberality may be verified. 


‘case will not be a singular one. Ingratitude 
‘*has been experienced in all ages; and republics 
‘‘in particular have ever been famed for the ex- 
‘‘ercise of that unnatural and sordid vice. 

* “The Secretary at War, who is now here, in- 
‘*forms me that you have ever been considered 
‘as entitled to full pay since your absence from 
‘the field ;+ and that you will be considered in 
‘that light till the close of the War; at which 
‘* period you will be equally entitled to the same 
‘‘emoluments of half-pay or commutation as 
‘* other Officers of your rank. The same opinion 
‘is also given by the Paymaster-general, who is 


“now with the Army, empowered by Mr. Morris | 


** for the settlement of all their accounts ; and who 


* will attend to your’s whenever you shall think | 
‘proper to send on for that purpose—which it | 
‘will probably be best for you to do in a short | 


‘*time. 

“‘T anticipate with pleasure the day, (and I 
‘*trust not far off,) when I shall quit the busy 
‘*scenes of military employment and 


‘*to the more tranquil walks of domestic life. In 


‘*that, or whatever other situation Providence | 
‘*may dispose of my future days, THE REMEM- | 


‘* BRANCE OF THE MANY FRIENDSHIPS AND CON- 
‘* nections I HAVE HAD THE HAPPINESS TO CON- 
‘“TRACT WITH THE GENTLEMEN OF THE ARmy, 
‘“ WILL BE ONE OF MY MOST GRATEFUL REFLEC- 
‘TIONS, 





* Alluding tothe public dissatisfaction in Connecticut; 
and the clamor about half-pay and commutation. 

t+ General Putnam had a paralytic stroke in the year 
1780, (occasioned by long exposure to extreme cold weathber,) 
which disabled him from service ever after. 
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I have | 
‘*a hope they may; but should they not, your | 


retire | 
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‘*Under this contemplation, and impressed 
‘* with the sentiments of benevolence and regard, 
| **T commend you, my dear Sir, my other friends, 
‘‘and, with them, the interests and happiness of 
‘‘our dear Country, to the KEEPING AND PRO- 
‘“‘TECTION oF ALMIGHTY GOD. 

‘*T have the honor to be, &c. &c. 
‘*GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

‘*To the Hon. Major-general Putnam.” 


Here, Sir, is unequivocal evidence, either that 
WASHINGTON was a man of guile, who said what 
he believed not and commended whom he ap- 
proved not; or that, penetrating as his mind was, 
it stillremained fettered with ‘‘the shackles of a 
‘* delusive trance,” which ‘‘ the PEOPLE were re- 
‘*leased from, when General Putnam's ephemeral 
‘and unaccountable popularity subsided or faded 
“away”! ! 

But when did this happen? When were ‘‘ the 
‘* minds of the People released from the shacklesof 
“* this delusive trance”? When were ‘‘the cir- 
** ceumstancesrelating to Bunker’s-hillvrewEp and 
‘*TALKED of in @ very te light”? When 
was ‘‘ the unfortunate Colonel Gerrish” consider- 
ed ‘‘ as the scape-goat” on whose head was laid 
the cowardice of General Putnam? His name 
| has rested in peace and honor now thirty years 
undisturbed by the sacrilegious pen of calumny 
and not, till your “ mysterious and inexplicable 
| ‘account of the Battle of Bunker’s-hill” found 
its way into the Port Folio, was the public senti- 
ment changed concerning him. Why else, was 
this publication so imperiously called for, that it 
became a ‘‘DUTY YOU OWED TO POSTERITY AND 
‘* THE CHARACTER OF THE BRAVE OFFICERS WHO 
‘* BORE A SHARE IN THE HARDSHIPS OF THE REVO- 
‘“;ution,” to publish such a disgraceful libel, 
‘‘and that too, ‘‘ without any private feelings to 
‘* gratify” ? 

Sir : this veil is too thin to hide the malignity 
of your heart or the selfishness of your views. 
The truth, however you may strive to disguise it, 
isthis: as ‘*Commander-in-chief,” your ‘‘ bed” 
of military honor ‘‘is shorter than that a man 
‘* can stretch himself on it;” and the ‘* covering,” 
for disgrace, ‘‘narrower than that you can wrap 
‘yourself in it.” Hence, resort has been had to 
a fictitious tale of the Battle of Bunker’s-hill, 
coupled with which, it is questionable if Captain 
Dearborn’s name was ever found, till you made 
yourself the hero of your own romance. 

You might have sounded the trumpet of your 
| own fame undisturbed by me, till you had wearied 
| yourself with the blast. But’tis the command of 
| Gop that we honor our Father ; and ‘‘ while I 
| “live, Pll speak” when any shall wantonly and 
| maliciously endeavor to cast dishonor on hig 
| name. 
| That you have done so, is the sole cause of 
| drawing this letter from one who lives in retire- 





| 
| 
| 
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ment, without any immediate concern in public 
affairs, nor any wish ing them but that the 
country of his birth and best affections may long 
continue to enjoy the blessing of HEAVEN in such 
wise and virtuous councils, as will, by a just dis- 
pensation of the benefits of a free Government, 
ultimately unite all hearts in its support; from 
one who has no personal knowledge of you; and 
who, though constantly with the Army of the 
Revolution, from 1775 to ’80, hardly recollects 
to have heard your name, till announced at the 
head of the War Department. His impressions of 
your character, from that time to the present, have 
been drawn from public opinion, and not from 
party prejudicenor private animosity. It was not 
necessary in this letter, to state these impressions 
fully ; nor has it in any case been done, but by 
comparison with the character you have unjustly as- 
sailed,and in seeking a motive for the cruel assault. 

If, in doing this, any thing has escaped his pen 
bordering on severity, the provocation must be his 
excuse: and where that is impartially weighed, 
the blame, if any, will rest, not on him, but on 
yourself. 


There is yet one more passage to notice; and I | 


have done. I allude to the declaration which you 
ascribe to Colonel Prescott, as having been made 
‘* at the table of the late Governor Bowdoin.” 

It is not ible for me to prove that Colonel 
Prescott did not makesuch adeclaration. ButI 
have proved that what you allege to have been 
said by him could not be true. It is well known 
that Colonel Prescott sustained a high and honor- 
able reputation ; and that he was well acquainted 
with General Putnam, and must have known the 
opinions which the distinguished men of the Revo- 
lution entertained of his individual and military 
character. It must, therefore, be left to the pub- 
lic to decide, whether it is most probable that 
Colonel Prescott made the assertion which you 
have imputed to him ; or whether, like many other 
representations you have made, it has no founda- 
tion in fact. 

Many other mis-statements in your book might 
be noticed and refuted ; but I am weary and dis- 

with the pollution of its pages ; and, as my 
sole object has been to vindicate a slandered 
character, I hasten to give you the name of 


DANIEL PuTNAM. 
BRooKLYN, CONNECTICUT, 4th May, 1818. 


35.—Major-general Henry Dearborn’s Vindica- 
tion. 


e 
{From The Boston Patriot, Vol. Il., No. 321, Boston, 
June 18, 1818.) 


As it appears from various publications, that 
attempts have been made to invalidate the ac- 


count which I have given of the Battle of|any statement I have ever seen. 
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Bunker’s-hill, and thus to produce an excitement 
against me, not warranted by facts, I have been 
induced to have the following documents made 
public. 

If there are any persons of candid and un- 
prejudiced minds, who have conceived there 
were some grounds for doubting the general 
correctness of my observations in relation to 
that memorable event, the concurring declara- 
tions of many highly respectable characters may 
afford them satisfaction. 

H. DEARBORN. 

Boston, June 10, 1818. 


[ DOCUMENTS. | 


A.—A Letter from General M. M‘Clary, United 
States Marshal for the State of New Hamp- 


shire. 

Epsom, May 10, 1818. 

Dear Sir:—Your letter of the first instant I 
received yesterday. Sometime in the last of 
April, at Portsmouth, a gentleman there informed 
me that your father had published a narrative 
of what is generally called, Bunker’s-hill Battle ; 
and a few days previous to receiving your letter, 
I saw in The New Hampshire Patriot, the account 
published, which, to the best of my recollection, 
is correct. 

I was in the Battle from its commencement to 
the end, and have no recollection of seeing Gen- 
eral Putnam in the Battle, nor near it. I was, the 
principal part of the time the Battle continued, 
near to Colonel Stark, who commanded the Re- 
giment to which I belonged; and, on our retreat 
from Breed’s-hill, in ascending Bunker’s-hill 
and arriving on its summit, I well remember of 
seeing General Putnam there, on his horse, with 
an iron spade in his hand, which was the last 
I saw of him on that day. Being an officer in 
the Company under the command of your father, 
Thad an opportunity of knowing the circum- 
stances generally attending the Battle; and if 
General Putnam had been there, I should have 
known it. 

I am, Dear Sir, 
with sentiments of friendship and esteem, 
Your obedient servant, 
MicwarEt M‘Ciary. 
Brig. Gen. H. A. S. DEARBORN. 


B.—A Letter from General Benjamin Pierce of 
Hillsborough, New Hampshire. 


Hiuisporoven, N. H., May 17, 1818. 
MUCH RESPECTED GENERAL :—I haveread your 
** Account of the Battle of Bunker’s-hill,” and 
consider it to be more like the thing itself, than 
I think our 





\ 
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Army broke ground on the evening of the 16th 
of June; and the Battle was onthe 17th. Iwent 
on to the Hill about eleven o’clock, A. M., on the 
17th; when I arrived at the summit of Bunker’s- 
hill, I saw two pieces of cannon there standing, 
with two or three soldiers standing by them, 
who observed they belonged to Captain Callen- 
der’s Company, and said that the Captain and 
his officers were cowards, and that they had run 
away. General Putnam there sat upon a horse ; 
I saw nobody at that place when I arrived there, 
but the General and those two or three solciers. 
General Putnam requested our Company, which 
was commanded by Captain John Ford of 


Chelmsford, Massachusetts, to take those two | 


pieces of cannon, and draw them down; our 


men utterly refused, and said they had no| 


knowledge of the use of artillery, and that they 
were ready to fight with their own arms. Cap- 


tain Ford then addressed his Company in a very | 


animated, patriotic, and brave strain, which is 
the characteristic of the man; the Company 
then seized the drag-ropes and soon drew them 
to the rail-fence, according to my recollection, 
about half the distance from the redoubt on 
Breed’s-hill to Mystic-river. I think I saw Gen- 
eral Putnam at that place, looking for some part 
of his sword; I did not hear him give any or- 
ders nor assume any command, except at the top 
of Bunker’s-hill, when I was going to the field 
of battle. I remained at the rail-fence, until all 
the powder and ball were spent. I had a full 
view of the movements of the enemy ; and I think 
your statement of the order of the day and of 
the two contending armies, is correct and can- 
not be denied with the semblance of truth. 

Excuse an old soldier. 

Iam, Sir, with homage of the highest respect 
and esteem, your very humble servant, 

B. PIERCE. 
Maj. Gen. HENRY DEARBORN. 


C.—The Statement of Captain 8S. R. Trevett. 


I commanded a Company of Artillery from the 
Town of Marblehead, attached to Colonel Rich- 
ard Gridley’s Regiment, stationed at Cambridge. 

About one o’clock in the afternoon of the 
seventeenth of June, 1775, I left Cambridge with 
my Company, for Bunker’s-hill. When about a 
quarter of a mile from the College, I saw Gen- 
eral Putnam pass upon a horse, towards the 
Town of Cambridge; and, in fifteen or twenty 
minutes, I saw him pass, in like manner, towards 
Charlestown. When I arrived at Bunker’s-hill, 
on the North-west side, I there saw General Put- 
nam dismounted, in company with several others. 
Thalted “ Company, and went forward to select 
4 station for my pieces; and on my return saw 
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General Putnam as before; the American and 
English forces being thenengaged. I proceeded 
on with my Company, and, soon after joining 
the American force at the rail-fence, towards 
Mystic-river, the Americans commenced a 
general retreat. As I was descending the North- 
west side of Bunker’s-hill, I again saw General 
Putnam in the same place, putting his tent upon 
his horse. I asked him where I should retreat 
with the field-piece I had brought off; he replied 
to Cambridge; and I accordingly marched my 
Company to Cambridge. 

Thave read “ An Account of the Battle of Bunk- 
“er’s-hill, by Major-general Dearborn;” and, as far 
as circumstances come within my knowledge, I 
am confident his statements are correct. The 
day after the Battle, I had an opportunity of 
conversing with several officers who were in the 
action: all spoke of Colonels Prescott and 
Stark as the most active officers—the former in 
the redoubt, and the latter at the lines ;—and one 
mentioned seeing General Putnam with the 
troops engaged; several saw him at the North- 
west side of Bunker’s-hill; and the prevailing 
opinion was, that he was not in the action. In 
the month of May or June, 1795, being in the 
Island of Guernsey, I had occasion, in the course 
of business, to call upon Major (alias Colonel) 
Small, the Governor. After closing my business 
with him, he remarked that my countenance was 
not new to him; and inquired where he had seen 
me. Ireplied that it must have been at Colonel 
Ingersoll’s Tavern, in Boston; and that I had 
once been opposed to him in action. He imme- 
diately entered into a free and general conversa- 
tion on the Battle of Bunker’s-hill; but he 
made no inquiry after General Putnam ; nor did 
he, in any way, either directly or indirectly, allude 
to him, either as a friend or an officer. 

SAMUEL R, TREVETT. 


Boston, June 2, 1818. 
* 


D.—A Letter from Isaac Hill, Esq., of Concord, 
New-Hampshire. 


Concorp, N. H. May 18, 1818. 

Dear SrR:—Immediately on receiving yours 
of the thirteenth, I addressed a note to Major 
Stark; and,on the following day, received his 
answer, enclosing the correspondence between 
himself and General Wilkinson, in 1815, which 
is conclusive on the point. We can procure 
from twenty to fifty similar Certificates, if neces- 
sary. I have just conversed with Robert B. 
Wilkins, an intelligent man, who was wounded 
in the Battle of Bunker’s-hill, arn«l| who saw 
Gerrish and Putnam, both in going to, and 
returning from, the battle-ground. 

All who know anything of the Batt'e coincide 
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in your father’s statement. All, without any | 
previous concert, agree in the principal facts, 
which I, myself, had from the mouth of General | 
Stark, eight years ago. 
Respectfully, your friend, 
Isaac HIL. 
Brig. Gen. H.' A. 8. DEARBORN. 


[A.—LETTER FROM MAJOR CALEB STARK, SON OF 
GENERAL STARK, TO ISAAC HILL, ESQ., 
REFERRED TO BY MR. HILL. | 


PEMBROKE, May 16, 1818. 
Dear Srr: Your esteemed favor of last | 
evening was delivered this morning. I had, a few 
days ago, read General Dearborn’s *“ Account of 
“the Battle of Bunker’s-hill,” and cannot render | 
you a more powerful proof of corresponding 
knowledge and sentiments, than by enclosing a 
letter from General Wilkinson upon the subject, 
addressed to me when preparing material for | 
his History, and a rough draft of my answer. 
It was the first Battle that I was in; and I} 
recollect substantially all that General Dear- 
born has written. When I arrived near the top 
of Bunker’s-hill, I saw Colonel Gerrish (whom 
I had seen before) and General Putnam standing 
near each other. I learned who the latter was 





by enquiry, not having, to my knowledge, 


seen him before. I cannot recollect whether 
I saw them on my return or not; but I well 


remember when Colonel Gerrish’s conduct was | 


arraigned, it was a subject of conversation, 
why General Putnam was not called to trial as 
well as he. At that time, I could hardly form an 
excuse; but lam inclined to think that his repu- 


tation for hardy, uncultivated bravery, and his | 


great popularity in Connecticut, operated as an 
efficient cause for the measurestaken. Indeed, 
it might have had a material effect on the re- 
cruiting service in his State. 
In haste, your friend, 

C. Stark. 


© 


[a.—LETTER FROM GENERAL JAMES WILKINSON 
TO MAJOR CALEB STARK, REFERRED 


TO BY THE LATTER. | 
GERMANTOWN, Pa. Oct. 27, 1815. 


| men’s souls,” induces me to seek 
| wherever it may be obtained ; and with this view 
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My desire to correct the folly and prejudice of 


| preceding historians, in their accounts of the inci- 


dents of the Revolutionary War and of the merits 
of, the conspicuous actors in times which ‘tried 
information 


I address myself to you. 
The Battle of Breed’s-hill, the first well-tried 
day, has been grossly misrepresented ; and, as Icon- 


| sider it not only one of the most splendid combats, 


but the most impressive feature of the Revolution, 


| Tam anxious to obtain every detail of that opera- 


tion which can be collected ; and on this specific 
point I ask your assistance. The enclosed Pros- 
pectus indicatesa view of that transaction very 
different from the accounts of Gordon, Warren, 
Ramsay, and Marshall. My objects are truth and 
justice to the living and the dead. 

The morning after the evacuation of Bunker’s- 
hill, I accompanied your father and Colonel 
Reid to the field of battle; the vestiges of the 
post-and-rail-fence, anda breast work of stones 
which your father had ordered to be thrown up 
on the beach of Mystic-river, were then obvious ; 
and I received, at that time,on the spot, from those 
Gentlemen, details of the action which can never 
be effaced from my memory; and which have 
enabled me to give a better account of it than I 
have since read or heard. 

The enclosed delineation is from memory : will 
you give it accuracy, and post the Provincial 
corps as they were ranged in order of battle. Gen- 
eral Dearborn informs me he crossed the Neck with 
your father; that the corps took their position 
without order; and that his Company occupied 
the ground between the angle of the post-and- 
rail-fence and the redoubt; that General Putnam 
was fuming and vociferating on Bunker’s-hill, 
sixty or eighty rods in the rear ; and, although in- 
vited, did not come up to the fire—that he was on 


| horseback with a parcel of entrenching tools, 
| slung. 


Eustis, who was in the redoubt, informs 
me that Colonels Prescott and Brewer commanded 


| there; that Doctor Warven did not join them till 


late in the day ; and then, to a question of Prescott, 
“‘Doctor Warren do you come to take the com- 
‘‘mand?” he replied, ‘‘ No ; Icome to assist youand 


‘to let those rascals see the Yankees can fight.” 
Eustis further stated, that a boy who had mounted 
the breastwork and was scoffing the enemy, was 


Dear Sr :—Will you suffer a brother-in-arms 
of 1777, to intrude himself upon your time? If | 
old wine be acceptable to delicate palates, so rec- 


ollection of juvenile associations, in scenes of | 
common sufferings and perils, yields pleasure to | 
the bosom of sensibility. It is with this sentiment | 
I claim your attention to incidents contempora- 
neous with our youth. 

The maximsof Montesquieu, in relation to re- | 
publican gratitude, have been verified in my per- | 
son : after almost forty years service, I have been 
obliged to put up my sword, and have drawn 
my pen in the cause of the Commonwealth and | 
for the benefit of posterity. 


killed by a cannon-shot from one. of their ships. 
He added, and General Dearborn is of the same 
opinion, ‘* That General Warren fell in the retreat 
‘* by ashot through the head, some distance in rear 
‘‘of the redoubt.” Your father informed me 
that a column of the enemy advanced on the 
beach of the Mystic, but received so deadly a fire 
from the stone-wall he had thrown up, that it 
fell back in disorder, and joined the corps, in the 
rear, on the high ground. I give you these details 
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to assist you in any inquiries you may think 
proper to make ; and I suggest the enclosed inter- 
rogatories for answers, which may assist me in 
framing my narrative. If you approve the object 


of my labors, you will ob!ige me by promoting | 


the subscription,* &c. With a pleasiny recollec- 


tion of former times, I am, with unfeigned re- | 
spect and regard, 


Your old fellow-soldier, 
Jas: WILKINSON. 


[b.—QUERIES TO MAJOR STARK, REFERRED TO 
BY GENERAL WILKINSON. | 


1.—From what States were the Provincialists who 


fought the Battle of Breed’s-hill ; and what were | 
the numbers of the general corps, and by whom | 


commanded ? 
2.—Were any 
buildin 
annoy 


Provincialists thrown into the 


from that quarter? 


8.—Had the Provincialists any cannon ; and if so, | 


what number, and of what calibre? 


4.—Was not the first movement of the enemy’s | 
columns made on the beach and the bank of the | 
Mystic-river ; and was it not after their repulse, at | 


those points, that they changed their direction to 
the attack of the redoubt? [ Yest.] 

5.—Did not this movement expose their right flank 
to the galling fire of the Provincialists, from the 
post-and-rail-fence ? 

6.—Was not a simultaneous attack made against 


the redoubt, in front and on the right, by a rein- 


forcement from Boston ? 


the redoubt ? 


8.—How were the Provincialists posted ; and at | 
what hours of the day did they reach their re- | 


spective positions ? 
9.—Was there any general commander ; or did the 
commanding officersof Regiments and Corps exer- 


cise their discretion in respect to the manner of | 


concert ? [ No commander, and no concert. ] 
10.—At what time did General Warren arrive on 
the ground? What part did he act, and where 
washe killed ? 

11.—What station did Colonels 


Prescott and 


Brewer occupy in the action ; and what was the | 


extent of their command? 
12.—What part did General Putnam perform in 


the operation at Breed’s-hill; and where was his | 


station? [Nothing. Bunker’s-hill. | 
13.—Were there any Provincial troops in the 
Vicinity of the action? From what States were 


* Geueral Wilkinson was engaged, at the date of this let- 
ter, in writing his Memoirs of my on Times, published 
in 1816; and the information sought from Major Stark and 
the ‘‘ subscription ” referred to, undoubtedly related to that 
enterprise. Ep. Hist. Mac. 

t The words in Itaiics, enclosed in brackets, are evidently 


Major Stark’s answers. Ep. Hist. Maa. 


of Charlestown ; and were the enemy | 
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| they? What were their Corps and numbers, and 

| by whom commanded ? 

14.—Why were not those Corps brought up to sup- 

port the action ? 

15.—Did not the first men of the enemy. who 

gained the redoubt, enter it by the retrenchment 

which had been opened from the left of the re- 

doubt, in a direction to the river Mystic ? 

16.—Did the Provincialists retire before the enemy 
had forced the redoubt, and did the enemy pur- 
sue ¢ 

17.—Where did General Warren fall ? 
| 18.—-What was the number, rate, and station of 
the enemy’s armed vessels ? 
19.—In what order did the Provincialists retreat ; 
and where did they rally ? 
20.—The details of General Stark’s affair at Ben- 
ington will be most acceptable, as to numbers, 
equipments, nature of the ground, plan of the at- 
| tack, and circumstances of the action and the 
time it occupied. 

21.—How long did the Battle of Breed’s-hill 
continue after the firing of small-arms com- 
menced ? 

Any incident of the Revolutionary War, per- 
sonal, political, or military, will be gratefully 
acknowledged. 

I shall be glad to have briet biographical 
sketches of Generals Stark and Reid, and Col- 


| onels Prescott and Brewer, with any other wor- 


thies of those days. 
Your answer by the first of January will be in 


| season, 
7.—How often were the enemy repulsed at the | 
post-and-rail-fence ; and were they repulsed frem | 


JAS: WILKINSON 
GERMANTOWN, Pa. Oct. 27, °15 } 
C. Stark Esq. \ 


|C.—EXTRACTS FROM MAJOR STARK’S ANSWER 
TO GENERAL WILKINSON'S LET- 
TER AND QUERIES. 


Pembroke, N. H. Nov. 1815, 

DEAR Srr:—Your esteemed favor of the 27th 
Oct., came to hand in due time; but, owing to 
sickness and extreme domestic affliction, has laid 
unanswered until now. To prepare, or assist in 
preparing, materials for history is so foreign 
from my usual pursuits, that I shall certainly 
| make a very awkward figure in the attempt. I 
shall not, however, refuse contributing my 
mite toassist your labors, as far as my limited 
| military and political knowledge may be useful. 
| Your remark on republican gratitude is no 
| novelty. Ancient history abounds with the 
bloody and poisonous rewards bestowed on the 
bravest Generals, most faithful Patriots, and up- 
right Jurists. Modern republics have, in some 
measure, refined on the ancient system. Inroom 
of furnishing poison and halters to their old and 
faithful servants, they have charitably turned 
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them out on a barren common, in the December | 
of life, indifferent whether they starved in the | 
first of the month, or picked up a miserable 
subsistance to the end of it. But I will wave | 
reflection, and attend to the more apposite sub- 
jects of your letter. 

The Battle of Breed’s-hill commenced about | 
the middle of the afternoon, by a furious attack | 
on the left of the rail-fence, manned by the New | 
Hampshire militia,commanded by Colonel Stark. 
Three times the enemy advanced within eight or 
ten rods of the fence, and were as often defeated. 
They then abandoned the project of turning by 
their right, and bent their force against the re- 
doubt, which was carried: but so ill was the co- 
operating arrangement planned, that the soldiers 
at the fence were very loath to leave their ground, 
as they could not see that the redoubt was in pos- 
session of the enemy, and that they were hasten- | 
ing to close upon the rear. They were, however, 
convinced soon enough for most of them to es- 
cape. 

John Winslow (who, afterwards, was employed 
in the Quarter-master’s Department, and has 
since been made a general officer in the Massa- 
chusetts militia) was in Boston, at the time of 
the action; and, on the day following, visited the 
field. He told me that he counted ninety-six 
men dead on the beach, that had not been 
removed when he arrived, which was pretty far 
in the day. 

At the time of the Battle of Bunker’s-hill, the 
New Hampshire troops were not organized, nor 
regimented. Such as ran to arms at the Battle 
of Lexington, rendezyoused at Medford, and 
chose John Stark, for their Colonel, Isaac Wy- 
man, Lieutenant-colonel, and Andrew M’Clary, 
Major, who immediately issued “ listing orders,” 
and formed Companies according to the system 
of 1775. Ibelieve that neither Colonel Reid nor 
Colonel Poor was in the action, nor about the Ar- 
my at thetime. I think they, together with their 
field-officers, were in the interior, preparing 
recruits. They appeared soon after the action, 
when the Hampshire forces were divided into | 
three Regiments, in the same manner as they were | 
when youjoined General Sullivan, below Winter- 
hill. I am inclined to think that General | 
James Reid (although doubtless a brave man) 
was never in action during the War. You know 
that he was struck with blindness, in 1776, from 
which misfortune he never recovered. M’Clary 
lost his life after the action. He had retreated 
out of danger; but, either led by unwarrantable 
curiosity or to collect the scattered troops, he 
ventured too near the Neck, when a cannon-shot 
from one of the boats, puta period to one of the 
most active and brave defenders of our liberties 
that New England ever produced. He resided 
in Epsom, about twelve miles from this place; ' 
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and it will not escape your History, that he was 
the planner and principal actor in removing the 
cannon and military stores from the Castle, at 
Portsmouth, in the beginning of the disturbance, 

I presume that General Ward was the planner 
of the expedition, or at least it must have been 
done with his approbation, as he was nominal 
commander; but I never could learn that there 
was any Officer appointed to the general com- 
mand, I have understood that General Ward 
was a very honest man, of little activity, and 
not much military skill. The expedition under 
consideration is good evidence of this, as it 
would appear at the first glance of a military 
man, that there ought to have been a simulta- 
neous occupancy of Buhker’s as well as Breed’s- 
hill, in order to secure a retreat should it be- 
come necessary. And had the British, in room 
of landing in front of the redoubt and fence, 
made only a feint on that side, and at the same 
time marched their forces up Charlestown street, 
and either occupied the Neck or Bunker’s-hill, 
every man that was on Breed’s-hill must have 
been lost. This project would have been very 
feasible, as the boats on each side, raking the 
Neck so effectually as to prevent the militia 
from preserving any order in crossing it, would, 
at the same time, have given a safe passport to 
the English Army. 

These remarks are too general for history ; and 
my juvenile years did not entitle me to any bet- 
ter than common-place information. My post 
in the action was near Mystic-river. 

General Heath was then an officer of high 
standing, and continued so during the War. He 
was always celebrated for minute details; and 
as he has published his Memoirs, I think you 
may probably obtain more correct information 
from that work than any other extant. It is 
some years since I read them; and I have either 
forgotten or never knew how he disposed of this 
transaction. 

With respect to the exact spot where Warren 
fell, I am inclined to think it cannot be ascer- 
tained by any new light. Our countryman, 
Trumbull, in his elegant painting of the Battle, 
seems to have fixed it in the redoubt. From 
what source he derived his information, Iam a 
stranger. Eustis, if there, ought to have known. 

Charlestown could give no cover nor annoyance, 
during the action, as it lay under the hill and 
out of sight of the Battle: in addition, it was in 
flames about the time that the Battle began ; and 
with the exception of some ten or twelve houses 
near the Neck, was all destroyed that day. The 
remainder were burnt, one dark night when (I 
believe) you was with the Army, in the winter 
following. 

Your account of Putnam corresponds with 
what I have always understood of his conduct 
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that day; only I have some vague impression 
that he had some tent-poles and other camp 
equipage in addition to his entrenching tools. | 
His station was nearly a mile from the theatre | 
of action. 

I should expect that General Dearborn could 
give you amore accurate account of the arrange- 
ment on the hill than my limited knowledge 
will enable me to do, His management at the 
time, and his respectable standing, together with 
the confidence that his Country has placed in 
his military and political capacity, would make 
me blush if I were to attempt calling them in 
question, or to contradict any thing be should 
assert of his own knowledge. ° 

Your map of the scene of action is substan- 
tially correct, with the exception of distance 
and proportions, which I will endeavor to alter | 
and forward from Boston, in a few days, when I 
will forward your Queries with such answers as 
I can fill up or obtain from others, 

I never knew Colonel Prescott. Brewer was 
a Sergeant in the Ranging service, and I believe 
in Captain Stark’s Company. He left the Revo- 
lutionary service early. If I can obtain any ac- 
count of either of these gentlemen, I will for- 
ward it as early as I can. 

Wishing you all possible success in your lite- 


rary, as well as other labors, 
I am, with respectfn] sentiments, 
Your friend and very humble servant, 


C. STARK. 


Gen. WILKINSON, 
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Captain Levi Spaulding’s Company, of Colonel 
James Reid’s Regiment; that I was on that day 
stationed in Charlestown, below the Neck, and 
on the main street; that our Company proceeded 
from thence on to Bunker's-hill, over the hol- 
low and on Breed’s-hill; that after our Company 
arrived at the works, near Mystic-river, I was 
sent back on an errand, by the Captain, to the 
house where he had been stationed; and on re- 
turning by a route, nearer the Neck than that 
we first passed, I saw Genera] Putnam with Col- 
onel Gerrish, as near as I should judge, one hun- 
dred rods from the line and troops I had left; 
that the firing with small-arms commenced after 
I returned the second time; that, in the action, 
the enemy were three times repulsed; that in 
the interval between the second and third re- 
pulses, I received a severe wound from a musket- 
ball in my right elbow-joint, for which wound 
I have since received a pension from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; that I then left 
the field of battle just before the retreat of the 
Americans from the fort, and passed on to Bun- 
ker’s-hill, where I found General Putnam and 
Colonel Gerrish in nearly the same place where 
I first saw them; that I was then almost ex- 
hausted from the loss of blood; that Colonel 
Gerrish gave me some refreshments and bound a 
handkerchief around my arm, at the place of my 
wound, and sent two men to assist me over the 
Neck, who left me before I had cleared the Neck, 
and I fell and lay on the ground, until nearly 
all the Americans had retreated from the hill, 
when I was helped off. 

Question. Did you know, or did you ever 





E.—A Letter from Isaac Hill, Esq. 


ConcorD, June 1, 1818. 

Dear Srr:—Enclosed I send you the declar- 
ation of Captain Robert B. Wilkins, 

In the year 1810, a biographical sketch of 
General Stark was published in The New Hamp- 
shire Patriot, giving the same account of General | 
Putnam as that of your father, This sketch was | 
at that time republished in several of the pa- | 
pers. Why did not the friends of General Put- | 
nam, then discover their tender sensibilities? | 

With much esteem, 
Your obedient servant and friend, 
Isaac Hin. 


Gen. H. A. 8S. DEARBORN. 


[CAPTAIN WILKINS’S DECLARATION, REFERRED | Lieutenant. 
i 


I, Robert Bradford Wilkins, of Concord, | 


‘ 


TO BY MR. HILL. | 


County of Rockingham, and State of New 
Hampshire, do testify and say, that I acted as a 
private soldier in the Battle of Breed’s-hill, oth- 
erwise called the Battle of Bunker’s-hill, on the 
seventeenth of June, 1775; that I was attached to 


suppose, that General Putnam was near the line, 
or in the engagement at Breed’s-hill ? 

Answer. I did not know, and have no reason 
to suppose, that he took any active part in that 
action. 

Question. Did you in conversation with any 
person who was in the action, ever understand 
that General Putnam took any part in that ac- 
tion ? 

Answer. I did not. 

Question. How long did you serve in the 
War of the Revolution; and did you ever act in 
any other capacity than that of a Private? 

Answer. I served from the commencement to 
the close of.the Revolutionary War; and acted 
successively as a private, a Sergeant, Ensign and 


Rosert B. WILKINs., 


| SraTE OF NEwW-HAMPSHIRE, 
ROCKINGHAM COUNTY, 88, 

ConcorD, May 30, 1818. 
| The foregoing declaration sworn to before me. 
SAMUEL GREEN, 

Justice of the Peace. 
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F.—A Letter from the Rev. William Bentley, | tion, I could discover but one mistake ; and that 
of Salem. | related to his assertion, ‘‘ that there was not a man 

‘¢who flinched,” or to that effect, for his narra- 

SaLem, May 20, 1818. | tive is not now before me; and, even in that case, 

Wortny Srr:—I was with General Stark on the | I believe the General’s assertion may be strictly 
thirty-first of May, 1810. I always had a deep in- | true, if his meaning be confined to the time after 
terest in the man ; and usually kept a notice of the | jis arrival on the hill. Previous to that, there 
subject of our conversation. 1 found him in great | were many who left the ground at the fort, par- 


good humor, and soon upon his old war stories, | ticularly at the landing of the British troops; 
which I did not take care minutely to preserve, | byt, after the commencement of the Battle, with 


because Major Caleb Stark had told me he was | small-arms, I know of no man’s leaving his post, 
collecting everything worthy to meet the publiceye | until the order to retreat was given by Colonel 
and to be published after his father’s decease, and | Prescott. But, notwithstanding the correctness of 
sane hrf ment ag etme Dadi, of tn. 
, - | some persons seem ave been much exasperat- 
certain of success, among the maps, prints, and | ed by it, in particular as to what he pro: a4 
pape inden prem wea Gal Pun» Ay gat 
. - | fin emselves to mere declamatio ithou 

anaes - eee — Putnam, | bringing forward any evidence to enn the 
e sal My Chaplain,” as he called me, ‘‘ you | General’s assertion, I deemed it unnecessary forme 
know my opinion of that man. Had he done his | to appear in vindication of the General's sdahement. 
2 ae hae ace hf of | ping ete om Cla rumul 
i I olonel Putnam, wherein mention is made of a con- 

to oe = the ne of ns -_ the a -" | versation with Colonel Small,in London,I conclud- 
as he called the inclosed works and breastwork ; | ed, not withstanding my aversion to taking any part 
and gave his reasons for not entering it ; and the | in a newspaper discussion, that to remain any longer 


want of judgment inthe works. He thentold me | silent would be absolutely criminal. I shall, there- 
the place in which he saw General Putnam, and | fore, in as concise a manner as poasible, state 


what was done on the occasion; and hisremarks were | what I know relating to that memorable Battle. 
as severe as his genius and the sentiments of ardent! Jmmediately after the Battle of Lexington, 


patriotism could make them. Upon reading the | [ engaged in the service of my Country, in Captain 
letter of your worthy father, I recollected im-| John Nutting’s Company, in the Regiment com- 
mediately much of the conversation with General | manded by Colonel William Prescott. Both of 
Stark; and as General Stark always used the | these officers belonged to the Town of Pepperell, 
same language on the subject, it will be recollect- | whereI then lived. I was, at this time, a little 


ed by many of his friends. more than twenty-two years of age. On the six- 


When I consider the integrity of General Stark, | 
I am sure that no good citizen will attribute his | 
opinion to prejudice, but will believe it was the | 
result of his full conviction, from facts as they | 
appeared to his own mind. 
With esteem and affection, 
Your devoted servant, 
WituiaM BENTLEY, 
Gen. H. A. S. DeEarzorn. 


G.—A Letter from Abel Parker, Esq., Judge of | 
Probate. 


Messrs Eprrors :—As I was in the Battle on | 
Breed’s-hill, otherwise called Bunker'’s-hill, on the 
seventeenth day of June, 1775, and there received 
one ball through my leg, another having passed | 
through my clothes, all accounts of that Battle, | 
which I have seen published, have been to me ex- 
tremely interesting. But I have never seen any 
account which I considered in any degree correct, | 
until the one published by General Dearborn. 
On perusing that account with the utmost atten- | 





teenth day of June following, Colonel Prescott's 
Regiment, with two or three others, were ordered 
to march and take possession of Bunker’s-hill. On 
our arrival at the place called Charlestown-neck, a 
halt was made; and Captain Nutting’s Company, 


| with ten of the Connecticut troops, were detach- 
| ed to proceed into the Town of Charlestown, as a 


guard: the remainder marched to the hill, which, 
in fact was Breed's, and not Bunker’s-hill, where 
they commenced building a small fort. In the 
morning, not far from sun-rising, the alarm was 
fired from the British vessel lying in the river. 
Sometime after this, Nutting's Company left the 
Town, and marched to join the Regiment on the 
hill. When we arrived there, the fort was in 
considerable forwardness; and the troops com- 


| menced throwing up the breast-work mentioned 


by General Dearborn. We had not been long 
employed in that work, before the cannon-shot 
from a hill in Boston and the vessels lying in the 
rivers were poured in upon us in t profu- 
sion. However, the work ccammanitaatl it was 
thought it would answer the purpose for which 
it was designed. But the firing from the British 
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artillery continued with unabated fury. Sometime | eral Ward, is it at all likely, in that State of con- 
before this, there were brought to the fort several | fusion and perplexity, that a man of his rank, 
brass field-pieces, one of which was actually fired | and belonging to another State, would have been 
towards Boston; but the ball did not reach the arrested? There was, I believe. (for I cannot 
Town. It had this effect, however, on the speak with certainty, as I left the camp on account 
British, that it made them double their diligence | of my wounds for about two months) no officer 
in firing upon us. In the time of this heavy fire, | brought to trial for misconduct on the day of that 
I, for the first time that day, saw General Putnam | Battle, until after the arrival of General Washing- 
standing with others, under cover of the North | ton, who had been (and I believe after the Battle) 
wall of the fort, where, I believe, he remained | appointed Commander-in-chief of all the Ameri- 
until the British troops made their appearance in | can troops, by Congress. And is it probable that 
their boats. At this time, the artillery was with- | any person would have persumed to complain to 
drawn from the fort ; but by whose order I know | him of General Putnam, who had just received a 
not; and General Putnam, at or near the same | commission of Major-general from the same Con- 
time, left the fort. Theremoving of the artillery | gress ¢ 

and General Putnam’s departure took place a| I know it may, and probably will be, said, how 
little before (if my memory be correct) the New | came this young man to know General Putnam ? 
Hampshire troops made their appearance on the | If that should be the case, my answer is, I had 
hill. I saw them when they arrived ; and wit-| been stationed in Cambridge from the day after 
nessed their dexterity in throwing up their breast- | the Battle of Lexington, a very few days except- 
work of rails and hay. When the British first | ed, until the Battle of Bunker’s-hill; and had 
made their attack with small-arms, I was at the | frequently seen General Putnam, and could as 
breast-work, where I remained until I received my | easily recognize him as I could any officer in the 
wound from the party who had flanked it. Ithen | Regiment to whichI belonged. As for General 
went into the fort, where I remained until the | Dearborn, [ never saw him, to my knowledge, 
order to retreat was given by Colonel Prescott. | and have nothing to induce me to make a mis- 
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After my arrival at the fort, I had a perfect op- 
portunity of viewing the operations of the day ; 
and distinctly noticed Colonel Prescott as the only 
person who took upon him any command. He 
frequently ordered the men from one side to the , 
other, in order to defend that part which was | 
pressed hardest by the enemy ; and I was within | 
afew yards of him, when the order to retreat | 
was given ; and I affirm, that at that time Gene- | 
ral Putnam was not in the fort, neither had he 
been there at any time after my entering the same; | 
and I have no hesitation in declaring, that the | 
story, told by Colonel Small to Colonel Trumbull, | 
concerning General Putnam’s saving him from | 
the fire of our men at that time, is altogether un- | 
founded. 
Much has been said by General Dearborn’s op- | 
ponents, in order to discredit his statement as to 
General Putnam’s not being called upon to| 
answer for his conduct that day, as well as Col- 
onel Gerrish. The solution of that problem is 
easy. In the first place, there never has been, to 
my knowledge, any evidence that General Put- 
nam was ordered to take the command ; and, in 
my opinion, his appearance there at all was only 
as a volunteer. For who was at that time in the 
Army, that had a right to order him there? The 
Legislature of Connecticut had appointed him 
commander of their troops; but I do not know 
that it has ever been asserted that they directed 
him to obey the orders of General Ward, who 
was Commander of the troops raised by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. But, provided he 
had been ordered to take the command by Gen- 


statement in his favor; but asI believe his narra- 
tive of the proceedings of that day to be substan- 
tially correct in all its parts, I cannot feel myself 
justified in witholding my evidence of that cor- 
rectness, 

ABEL PARKER. 
JAFFREY, N. H. May 27, 1818. 


H.—A Letter from the Hon. Thomas Kit- 
tredge, of Andover, who was a Surgeon in 
Fryes Regiment. 

Boston, June 10th, 1818. 

Sm :—I received your letter of the 8th, in due 
season, in which you request me to answer certain 
questions respecting the Battle on Bunker’s-hill, 
so called. I was Surgeon to Frye’s Regiment, and 
marched with the troops on the evening of the six- 
teenth of June,1775, which consisted of three Reg- 
iments, according to the best of my recollection, — 

Frye’s, Prescott’s,and Bridge's. Colonel Frye being 

confined with the gout, the command of the 

Regiment devolved on Lieutenant-colonel Bricket ; 

and Colonél Prescott was considered Commander 

| of the whole detachment. We arrived at the hill, 
late in the evening ; our troops immediately com- 


5) 


| menced throwing up works for our defence. I con- 
| tinued with the troops until about twelve o’clock 
at night; and then went to a house not far distant 
| from the fort, and slept until light. Just after 
| light, I returned to the fort and continued there 
| until about eleven o'clock. You request to know 
| where I was stationed during the Battle. I had 
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no particular station assigned me: I left the hill 
with the first who was wounded; and passed over 
Charlestown-neck, where I proceeded to dress his 
wounds. You further ask whether I saw Gener- 
al Putnam on that day, and where? I saw him 
only once, as I came off, at the foot of the lower 
hill, between where the Battle was and Charles- 
town-neck ; he was under a tree with,as I supposed, 
about thirty or forty men. I made a halt when I 
came against him, of three or four minutes; and, 
while I was there, I heard General Putnam re- 
quest some of the men to go up to the fort and 
see if they could get some of the. entrenching 
tools. I immediately left them; went over the 
Neck; and there continued dressing the wounded 
until the engagement was over, and did not see 
General Putnam again for the day. 
Iam, Sir, with high esteem, 
your most obedient servant, 
THomas KITTREDGE. 
Gen. H. A. 8S. DEARBORN. 


1 —Certificate of the Rev. Daniel Chaplin, D.D., 
of Groton, and the Rev. John Bullard, of 
Pepperell. 


| 





This may certify the public, that we whose 
names we have given, were in habits of inti- | 
timacy with Colonel W. Prescott, of Pepperell, | 


aman of the strictest integrity, during most of the | 
period after he left the Revolutionary Army until | 
his death ; that, at sundry times, in conversation | 
with him about the War, particularly about the | 
Battle of Bunker’s-hill, so called, he uniformly | 
told us that Major-generai Warren came to the | 
fort, on Breed’s-hill, which had been formed the | 
night preceding, a little before the British made | 
an attack on the works; that he, Colonel Pres- | 
cott, said to General Warren, ‘‘I am happy to | 
‘<see you, General,” or using words to the same | 
effect, ‘‘ for you will now take command, and I 
‘< will obey your orders, and am relieved.” Said 
General Warren to him, in reply, ‘‘I have no 
‘* command here, Colonel P escott. Iam a volun- 
‘<teer. I came here to learn actual service.” Pres- 
cott said, ‘‘I wish then you would look at the 
‘* works we have thrown up ; and give your opin- 
**ion.” Warren replied, ‘‘ You are better ac- 
‘* quainted, Prescott, with military matters than 
‘“‘Tam.” After which, they immediately parted, 
and mt not again. Colonel Prescott further in- 
formed us, repeatedly, that, when a retreat was 
ordered and commenced and he was descending | 
the hill, he met General Putnam, and said to 
him, ‘‘ Why did you not support me, General, 
** with your men, asI had reason to expect, ac- 
*‘cording to agreement?” Putnam answered, 
**T could not drive the dogs up.” Prescott point- 
edly said to him, ‘“‘If you could not drive them 
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‘*up, you might have led them up.” We have 
good reason to believe, further, from declarations 
of some of our parishioners, men of respectability, 
whose veracity cannot be doubted, who belonged 
to Colonel Prescott’s Regiment, and were present 
through the whole service, that General Putnam 
was not on Breed’s-hill the night preceding, nor 
on that day, except that just before the attack 
was made, he might have gone to the fort and or- 
dered the tools to be carried off, that they might 
not fall into the hands of the enemy, in the 
event of his carrying the works and holding the 
ground ; and that he and his men, with Colonel 
Gerrish, remained on the side of Bunker's. 
hill, towards the Neck, during the whole action. 
DANIEL CHAPLIN, 
JOHN BULLARD. 


J.—Declaration of Deacon Samuel Lawrence, 
of Groton. 


Groton, June 5. 1818. 

I, Samuel Lawrence, of Groton, Esquire, testi- 
fy and say, that I was at the Battle of Bunker’s- 
hill, (so called) in Colonel William Prescott’s 
Regiment ; that I marched with the Regiment 
to the point on Breed’s-hill, which was fixed 
on for a redoubt; that I assisted in throw- 
ing up the breastwork and in forming a redoubt, 
under Colonel Prescott, who directed the whole 
of this operation. The work was begun about 
nine o’clock in the evening of June 16th, 1775. 
I was there the whole time, and continued in the 
redoubt, or in the little fort, during the whole 
Battle, until the enemy came in and a retreat was 
ordered. General Putnam was not present either 
while the works were erecting, nor during the 
Battle. I could see distinctly the rail-fence and 
the troops stationed there during the Battle ; but 
General Putnam was not present, asI saw. After 
the retreat was ordered, the troops retreated to- 
wards Bunker’s-hill, and continued over and on 
the side of the hill (I was on the side of the hill) 
towards Charlestown-neck. 

Just before the Battle commenced, General 
Warren came to the redoubt. He had on a blue 
coat, and white waistcoat, and, I think, a cocked 
hat, but of this I am not certain. Colonel Pres- 
cott advanced to him; said he was glad to see 
him; and hoped he would take the command. 
General Warren replied, No : he came to see the 
action but not to take command; that he was 
only a volunteer on that day. Afterwards, I saw 
General Warren shot: I saw him when the 
ball struck him ; and from that time until he ex- 
pired. I knew General Warren well by sight; 
and recollected him perfectly when Colonel Pres- 
cott offered him the command ; and was sorry to 
see him so dangerously situated, as I knew him to 
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be a distinguished character ; and thought he | 


ought not to have risked his life without com- 
mand on that occasion. No British officer was 
within forty or fifty rods of him, from the time 
the ball strack him, until I saw he was dead. I 
have read General Dearborn’s account of the 
battle, and think it correct, particularly with re- 
gard to the occurrences at the gateway of the 
redoubt. 
SaMUEL LAWRENCE. 


CoMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHTSETTS : 
County oF MippLesEx. Juue 5, 1818. 


Personally appeared Samuel Lawrence, Esquire, 
and made oath that the above declaration by him 
subscribed is just and true in all its parts, accord- | 
ing to the best of his knowledge and _ belief. 





Before me, SamMvugEL Dana. 


Justice of the Peace throughout said Com- | 
monwealth. 


36.—Hon. John Lowell's Review of General Dear- 
born’s Defence of his attack on General Putnam. | 





{From the Columbian Centinel, Nos 3573-3576. Bos- 
ton, (Massachusetts) July 4—15, 1818.) 

It is honorable to tiie moral feelings of the | 
American people, that a general burst of indigna- | 
tion at the unwarrantable attack on the reputation 
of one of their earliest and ablest officers has | 
compelled the accuser to put himself on trial. It 
is also a proof of his discretion, that he has | 
thought it necessary to submit his conduct to pub- | 
lic scrutiny. It argues a degree of sensibility to | 
public opinion, which is certainly creditable to | 
him ; and it proves that men have some security in 
their reputations, when their accusers are obliged 
to place themselves on their defence. 

But General Dearborn has made as many mis- | 
takes in the mode of his vindication, as he did in | 
his unjustifiable attack. He has mistaken entirely | 
the public feeling, and the sentiment which his 
publication occasioned. It was not so much the 
contradiction of received opinion as to General 
Putnam’s character, nor the total reversal of all the | 
sentiments heretofore entertained, which caused | 
the public excitement against General Dearborn ; 
it was the unmilitary and illiberal mode in which | 
the question was brought forward. If the facts | 
stated by General Dearborn had been true, which 
from abundant and better testimony we shall 
prove they were not, still nothing in military | 
usage, still less anything in the common inter- | 
course of society, could justify such an attack on | 
the memory of an officer, so long consigned to the 
page of history. 

the pretence should be, that it was impor- | 
tant to fix and settle the claims of merit on that 
eyentful and honorable day, this might have 
been done by giving praise where it was due, | 
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without stigmatizing the reputation of otherswho 
were thought less worthy of it. 

If General Putnam had been alive, he would 
have been entitled to a trial by Court Martial ; 
and it is an example entirely without precedent, 
as well as against all honorable principles, to 
convict and sentence a man without a hearing. 
General Dearborn has erected himself into a tribu- 
nal; and has disposed of the fame of General Ward 
and General Putnam, with an authority equal to 
that of a regularly constituted Court. 

The unfairness and the danger of such a mode 
of proceeding would be obvious, if we were to 


| suppose that General Scott or General Ripley were 
| to accuse General Dearborn of cowardice before 


Little York, where, though all his troops landed, 
he complaisantly deferred the command to Briga- 
dier-general Pike. If, upon his complaining of 
such treatment, General Scott should publish sucha 


Jarrago of contradictory and loose testimony as 
| General Dearborn has done, the case would be 


parallel, except so far as that General Putnam is 
no longer on the stage to solicit partizan testi- 
mony and to summon, from the shades, every 
loose opinion, and casual conjecture, and hearsay, 


| which General Dearborn has had the industry, 


with little arrangement and judgment, to collect. 

The great charge then against General Dearborn 
is, that, in despite of the honorable usages of 
military men, and in still further defiance of all 
the equitable principles which induce us to be 
mild and candid in our judgment of the Dead, 
he has really issued a decree, as Commander-in- 
chief, sentencing General Putnam to be shot for 
cowardice on the seventeenth of June, 1775, before 
the enemy. 

This, to be sure, is pretty bold ground to take 
against a man whose very name had become al- 
most a synonym for desperate courage—who, asa 
Lieutenant in the Expedition under Braddock, had 
silenced the pretensions of all his superiors ; and 
had been almost the only name, in the elder Wars, 
for twenty years, on the tongues of Americans— 
Washington is always understood to be excepted 
in these remarks. 

That these rumors of his defection at Bunker’s- 
hill should never have reached the ears of Con- 
gress nor of General Washington—that they should 
have remained buried and festering, for forty 
years, in the breasts of his rivals in the New- 
Hampshire line,——until they have now broken out 
with pestilent malignity from the ulcerous wound 
of General Dearborn, is certainly singular. 

In this review, which will be very full and par- 
ticular, and we hope satisfactory, we propose to 
abstain from all personalities ; but it is impossible 
not to recollect, in weighing the testimony, that 
whatever of reputation can be withdrawn from 
Putnam, Ward, and Warren, is to be bestowed on 
Stark and Captain Dearborn. Hence we shall 
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see what an abundant portion of the evidence | 
may be traced to this source. It is also worthy of | 
remark, that the author of this Account of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, is the same person who, at | 
the expence of Governor Brooks, set himself up | 
as the Hero of Saratoga. If the merit of the 
Battle of Bunker’s-hill can also be transferred to 
the same laurelled brow, it will be easily con- 
ceived that the gratification will be extreme. In 
the collection and display of evidence, the Gen- 
eral has been as much mistaken as he was in the 
estimate of the cause of public dissatisfaction. 

It is not with an array of names, with loose in- 
coherent hearsay testimony, nor evidence of a na- 
ture purely negative, that an intelligent public can | 
or will be satisfied on a point, not affecting the | 
character of one man only, but of many men, 
and of the Nation. 

The correctness of historical facts is felt to be 
important. If Mr. Trumbull’s picture of this | 
Battle is erroneous and false, we ought to know it 
and to banish it from our parlors. 

Unhappily for General Dearborn, his testimony 
is not well arranged, well selected, nor properly | 
prepared. It proves a great deal too much as | 
well as too little. The witnesses contradict each 
other. Some of his agents had too much zeal. 
They did not see ‘‘the whole ground,” nor what 
other witnesses had stated. 

Thus, it will be seen in the sequel of this Re- 
view, that not only the character of Putnam, but 
that of Ward and Warren, are attacked : that 
the veracity of Trumbull, and Small, and Gros- 
venor are drawn in question: that even Colonel 
Prescott, against whom no a whisper has been | 
yet heard, is sneered at. In short, it will appear | 
that, if these witnesses are to be believed, who in | 
the heat of battle appear to have had their eyes 
Jized on General Putnam, and, with the faculty of 
ubiquity and omnipresence, seem to have been 
able not only to decide where he was, but where | 
he was not, there were no heroes that day but | 
the friends of General Dearborn, with the excep- 
tion of Colonel Prescott, to whom they are com- 
pelled to give a sideway sort of praise. All this 
parade will give way on approach. 

It is not by loosesurmises, nor by the hearsay 
testimony of men who have treasured up sen- | 
tences dropping from the mouths of eye-witnesses, 
thirty years ago, that the reputation of any man, | 
heretofore unsuspected, ought to be tried. Evi- 
dence, in such a case, ought to be full and com- 
plete ; and asstrict rules should be applied to it, 
at least, as would have been necessary on the trial 
of General Dearborn, had he obtained, what he 
earnestly sought, a Court Martial on his unhappy 
removal from the Army. He surely would have 
objected to such testimony as he has adduced 
against the venerable Putnam. He would not 
have admitted as of any force, the loose relation | 
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of the Rev. Mr. Bentley of what General Stark 
told him in conversation ; nor would he have as- 
sented to the testimony of Dr. Chaplin and Mr. 
Bullard, as to the expressions of Colonel Pres- 
cott. 

It isa little curious, and worthy of prefatory 
remark, that General Stark figures through this 
whole defence as the principal witness; and it 


| ought not to be forgotton, that on the depression 


of Putnam’s character his own must rise. If 
Putnam deserted his duty at Bunker’s-hill, and 
Stark performed his, it may have weighed with 


| the General, in reflecting on that Battle, that Put- 


nam had an ‘‘ undeserved popularity,” and was 
promoted, in consequence of it, to the rank of 
Major-general, while Stark was left ina subordi- 
nate station! General Stark appears to be the 


| authority, and the only authority, in several of the 
| affidavits or certificates. Thus, General Wilkinson, 


who knew nothing of the Battle, is introduced 


| with great pompousness to relate what General 


Stark told him, the day after the Battle. Whether 
the son, Major Stark’s evidence, was in any 
degree derived from the same source, we cannot 
say ; but the tendency of it certainly is to place, 


as we believe he deserves, in great relief, in the 


forward ground, Colonel John Stark. Mr. Bent- 


| ley’s unimportant testimony is wholly derived from 
| the same source. 


It is obvious that all this evi- 
dence is nothing more than that of General Stark 


| himself, who, as he did not arrive on the ground 
| till one o’clock,* and was then engaged on the 


left on the declivity, towards Mystic-river, could 


| not,unless by superhuman means, know what was 


passing in the fort, At any rate, it is only the 
testimony of one man, and that of a negative 
character ; for he could not say more than that he 
did not see Putnam engaged. 

With these prefatory remarks as to the testi- 
mony and the manner in which a Jittle is made to 
seem « great deal by repetition, let us now exam- 
ine the whole, with the care and judgment which 
would be exercised in a Court Martial or in any 
honorable Court. 

The charge is, that General Putnam, whose 
duty it was to command and lead the troops, not 
only did not perform it, had no personal part in 
the action, but kept his troops inactive during the 
Battle. 

If either part of this charge is untrue, then 
General Dearborn has done him gross and wanton 
injustice. If it was not his duty to be there, then 
General Dearborn ought to have ascertained the 
fact before he made the charge; and he is too 


| much of a military man to censure an officer 


* Captain Dearborn says, the Regiment did not march 
from Medford, nearly four miles from Breed’s Hill, until 
about one o’olock ; and adds, that the troops marched with 
‘a deliberate face,” as it was a maxim with Stark that 
“one fresh man in action was worth ten fatigued ones. 
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for not being at a post to which he was not 
ordered, and where he had no command. 

If his troops were in the Battle and in the hot- 
test of the fight—if they suffered more from the 
enemy than even these of the gallant Stark’s,— 
then the charge is rash and unsupported. Or if 
he was personally at the post of danger, and was 
among the last to retreat, the charge is equally 
unsustained and wanton. 

We believe that all these points can be made 
out by evidence irrefragable ; and that the testi- 
mony adduced by General Dearborn has no ten- 
dency to weaken its force. It will be found that, 
if examined by ordinary rules adopted on such 
occasions—rules founded in the highest equity and 
the soundest logic—none of General Dearborn’s 
evidence has a legal bearing against General Put- 
nam, on either of these essential points. 


{I.—oF THE AUTHORITY EXERCISED BY GENERAL 
PUTNAM, IN THE BATTLE OF 
BUNKER’S-HILL. | 


As to the first point, it is a little, and indeed 
very, curious, and shows the utter want of judg- 
ment in General Dearborn and his friends, that 
they have endeavored to make it out that Putnam 
had no legitimate command on that great and 
memorable day. If this fact, which they have 
endeavored to prove in the loose and unsatisfac- 
tory way in which they have conducted the 
whole of thisdefence against the charge of calum- 
ny, be true, then General Putnam ought not to 
have been on the ground to take away the com- 
mand from Colonel Prescott. It will be observed 
that we do not admit the fact to be so; but it 
goes to the credit of the defence; and shows of 
what weak and discordant materials it is compos- 
ed. Let us now hear the witnesses to this point. 

First, Major Stark, in his letter to Wilkinson, 
states that he never could learn that there was 
any officer appointed to the general command. 
He further remarks, that there ought to have 
been a simultaneous occupation of Bunker’s-hill 
as well as of Breed’s-hill, in order to protect the 
retreat of our troops. If Major Stark is a judi- 
cious military man and this opinion is sound, 
why undertake to censure Putnam for retaining 
his forces on Bunker’s-hill? We deny the fact 
that he did; but, tothose who censure him for 
it, it is surely a sufficient answer to say that his 
very accusers assert that it was a very suitable 
measure, and might have prevented, what Major 
Stark says would have been the ruin of the de- 
tachment, the occupation of Bunker’s-hill, in the 
rear of our troops. Judge Parker, a New 
Hampshire Judge of Probate, a very flippant 
Witness, says there was never any proof to his 
mind, that Putnam was ordered to take the com- 
mand ; and that he was only a volunteer, and, of 
course, in his ideas of military law, not subject to 
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atrial. In this way heaccounts for no notice 
having been taken of the subject during the last 
century, and until the present is very considerably 
advanced. The very respectable gentlemen of 
the Clergy of Groton and Pepperell also confirm, 
from the testimony of their parishioners who 
were in the action, that General Putnam was not 
present, either the night before or during the ac- 
tion. 

Now, though this is directly opposed to the 
Jact, sufficiently and perfectly proved, (not, how- 
ever affecting their veracity, as their testimony is 
derived from channels which may be incorrect) yet, 
if true, and General Dearborn adduces it as such, 
it proves that Putnam could not, without a dere- 
liction of duty and violating the rights of others, 
have advanced from his position on Bunker’s- 
hill 


We have shown the gross inconsistency of the 
General’s evidence with his charge against the ven- 
erable Putnam. In his ‘‘ Account of the Battle,” 
he considers Putnam as having shamefully de- 
serted his duty, and as deserving to be shot, or 
rather, he represents Colonel Prescott as having 
said so; and, in his defence, he proves by two wit- 
nesses, that Putnam had no command on that 
day, and of course could be liable to no censure 
for not undertaking to command Prescott and 
Stark, of the Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
Lines. It is certainly true, as suggested by Presi- 
dent Adams and Judge-advocate Tudor, that 
there could not, in thenature of thecase, have been 
any authorized commander. The troops were 
volunteers from three different States, under 
probably Royal commissions, perhaps no commis- 
sions at all. The latter was certainly the case 
with Stark, who was chosen by his troops after 
their arrivalat Medford. But, although Putnam 
could have no legal right to command, we shall 
show, in the sequel, that he was, infact, the Com- 
mander of that detachment, and by his orders 
were the works executed ; that they were obeyed as 
if he were the rightful Commander; and that 
Dearborn’s own Regiment, (that of Colonel Stark, ) 
acted and fought under his immediate command, 
and in his presence, that day. In short, before 
the evidence is half through, it will be seen that 
there is at present more proof of General Putnam’s 
active, bold, courageous exertions in the hottest 
of that Battle, in the very front of danger, than 
there is that Dearborn, or even Colonel Stark, 
were in it. 

It would not be in the power of Washington’s 
friends to prove that he was atthe Battle of 
Monmouth, by stronger or more complete evidence 
than General Putnam’s friends can produce to 
establish his audacious gallantry and coolness on 
Breed’s-hill. But this evidence I shall reserve 
till I take up the third point of Putnam’s perso- 
nal conduct. 
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[IL—on GENERAL PUTNAM’S ACTIVITY, IN THE 
BATTLE OF BUNKER’S-HILL. | 


The second question regards the charge of hay- 
ing kept back his troops on Bunker’s-hill, and not 
affording succor to the combatants on Breed’s- 
hill. Although one of Dearborn’s witnesses says 
this is precisely what ought to have been done, 
yet, as it was intended asa reproach, and is cer- 
tainly untrue, we shall proceed to disprove it. 
The Honorable Judge Grosvenor, of Pomfret, in 
Connecticut, is a witness of irreproachable credit. 
In comparing his testimony with that of Dear- 
born’s witnesses, we shall not undertake to say 
that he isa more credible witness, under equal 
circumstances, but we do venture to assert, that, 
if his situation be considered, his evidence is of 
greater weight than that of all the witnesses in- 
troduced by Dearborn, put together. General 
Putnam was the Commander of all the Connecti- 
cut troops, and the immediate Colonel of the 
Regiment in which Judge Grosvenor served as a 
Lieutenant. To the men of Stark’s Regiment, 
who were then stationed at Medford, Putnam 
must have been less familiar than to his own 
neighbors and soldiers. "When the Battle began, 
it was impossible for Stark's or Colonel Prescott’s 
men to know what was doing by the Connecti- 
cut troops and their officers, as well as they 
knew themselves. 

There could be no mere boasting in Judge 
Grosvenor's endeavoring to make it appear that 
he was stationed where he was not ; because he 
‘was wounded in the shoulder, as he says himself 
and as will be proved by others, and lost jive 
times as many men of his command, in proportion, 
as Captain Dearborn did, and a larger porportion, 
as will be shown, than even the gallant Prescott. 
Judge Grosvenor, in his letter heretofore publish- 
ed, of the thirtieth of April, 1818, statesthat a part 
of his Regiment, under Putnam’s command, with 
a larger number of troops under Colonel Prescott, 
were ordered on the evening before the Battle of 
Bunker’s-hill, to Breed’s-hill, ‘*‘ where, under the 
“* immediate superintendence of General Putnam, 
‘‘oround was broken and a redoubt formed. 
**On the next day, dispositions were made to 
** deter the advance of the enemy. General Put- 
*‘nam was extremely active, and directed princi- 
** nally the operations. All were animated ; and 
“their General inspired confidence by his exam- 
‘* mle.” He then proceeds to say, ‘*‘ that, after the 
‘*¢ British landed, a detachment of four Lieutenants 
‘and one hundred and twenty men, selected the 
‘preceding day, from General Putnam’s Regi- 
**ment, under Captain Knowlton, were by the 
‘¢ General ordered to take post at a rail-fence on 
** the left of the breast-work.” [This is the very 
spot where Dearborn’s friends claim all the honor. } 
He then describes the gallant conduct of the 
Connecticut troops, who opened a deadly fire on 
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the enemy and compelled them to retire with 
heavyloss. He adds, that he was sustained in his 
retreat by two other Companies of Putnam’s Regi- 
ment. Out of his own command of thirty men, 
he had eleven killed and wounded, among the 
rest, himself. 

‘* He saw no other troops at the rail-fence, at 
‘* the time the action begun, nor till long after.” 
[This agrees with Dearborn’s witnesses, who 
intimate that the action began before they 
reached the fence. | 

‘* Of the officers on the ground, the most ac- 
‘*tive, within my observation, were General Put- 
**nam, Colonel Prescott, and Captain Knowlton ; 
‘*but no doubt there were many more, equally 
“brave and meritorious, who must naturally 
‘*have escaped the eye of one attending to his 
** own immediate command. 


‘* THOMAS GROSVENOR.” 


In this last sentence are displayed a candid 
spirit and a knowledge of human nature. He 
does justice to others besides his own friends ; and 
he doubts the possibility of any man, who did 
his duty, knowing, in the heat of battle, what 
was done by any but those immediately connect- 
ed with him. 

Now, if Judge Grosvenor be believed, these two 
assertions, and round ones too, of General Dear- 
born, aré-proved to be untrue. The First, ‘‘ that 
‘*no reinforcements were sent to the assistance of 
‘* the combatants ; and, Szconp, ‘‘that Putnam re- 
‘“ treated with his whole force, without discharging 
‘*a musket.” One hundred and twenty men of 
Putnam’s force were in the whole action ; were 
there before Dearborn was ; suffered greater loss, 
and appeared to display at least as much gallant- 
ry; and two other Companies, ‘‘Clark’s and 
‘* Chester’s,” of Putnam’s Regiment, were sent as 
a reinforcement. 

But, it may be said, ‘‘here is one witness 
“ against a cloud.” If it were true, if Dearborn’s 
witnesses were not, as they are, many of them, 
men of buckram, tittle-tattle-men, yet as they 
testify only to what they did not see, and what 
they did not know, and what they did not hear, 
thousands of them would be set aside against 
one credible witness, who tells what his eyes be- 
held and his ears heard. 

3ut Judge Grosvenor does not stand unsupport- 
ed. We shall sustain his evidence by testimony 
which will make even the veteran Dearborn 
tremble, at his rash accusation of unquestioned 
valor and merit. 

Abner Allen, of Western, in the County of Wor- 
cester, having applied for a pension under the 
late Act, and being found to have fought at 
Bunker’s-hill, freely gave the following affida- 
avit :— 

‘*T, Abner Allen, of Western, in the County of 
‘*Worcester, Yeoman, do testify and declare, 
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“that I enlisted as a soldier in the Company 
*¢ commanded by General Israel Putnam, of Pom- 
‘¢ fret, in Connecticut, and Thomas Grosvenor, 
‘tas Lieutenant ;” [meaning the Honorable 
Thomas Grosvenor, now Judge of Probate for the 
County of Windham] ‘‘that I was at the Battle 
*¢ of Bunker’s-hill; and went on, thenight before the 
‘* Battle, and worked at the breast-work. Put- 
‘¢nam was then and there called General, and 
“acted as such; and the Company was com- 
‘¢manded by Captain Knowlton, who was after- 
‘wards promoted to be Colonel, and killed at 
“‘ Harlem Heights, when I was with him. 

‘*Our Company was posted at ‘ the rail-fence,’ 
‘¢till we had orders to retreat. And I do know 
‘‘that General Putnam was in this engagement. 
‘* T saw him on horseback, riding backward and 
‘‘forward, urging the men to fight with great 
‘ earnestness ; and, when some of the men ap- 
‘‘ peared to flinch a little, he used this expres- 
‘sion: * God’s curse you, drive on.’ He was as 
‘much exposed as any man engaged. Our 
‘‘Company fought at about the centre of theline, 
** between the breastwork and the water ; and I 
*¢ do know that General Putnam did, on that occa- 
“sion, all that a soldier and brave man could do. 


‘¢ ABNER ALLEN.” 


Taken before one of the Judges of our Supreme 
Judicial Court, on the Circuit. 

Hard to digest as is the language of this brave 
veteran, it would seem, by his testimony, that 
Putnam fought as bravely that day as Captain 
Dearborn or Colonel Stark. Judge Grosvenor 
is thus fully supported in every point ; and the 
two allegations of ‘Dearborn, above referred to, 
are utterly disproved. 

In theCounty of Berkshire, another witness vol- 
unteered to the same effect :— 

“T, Josiah Hill, of Tyringham, in the County 
‘‘of Berkshire, do testify and declare that, in 
‘“May, 1775, I enlisted in the Company of Israel 
‘¢ Putnam, son of General Putnam. I was at the 
‘¢ Battle of Bunker’s-hill, on the seventeenth of 
“June. Purt of the Connecticut troops went on 
‘‘over night, and partin the morning. J know 
‘‘that General Israel Putnam was in that Battle. 
“T was on the left wing. I know that he took 


‘“‘nosed as any body in the Battle. 
“*T then belonged to Coventry, in Connecticut. 


**Jostan Him.” 


Here, then, are three eye-witnesses all engaged 
in action, one of them wounded, who prove 
that the Connecticut, troops were on the ground 
before the New Hampshire troops; that they 
sustained the brunt of the Battle; that they 
suffered loss ; and that Putnam, so far from keep- 


ing back his troops, gallantly led them on and ex- | 
posed himself to the greatest dangers. But we have | 
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in reserve, some testimony still more calculated 
to gather paleness round the accuser’s cheeks and 
substitute the lily for the rose—to wit, some of 
General Dearborn’s old soldiers, who saw what 
he could not,—Putnam in the heat of Battle. 

On the point of the activity of General Put- 
nam’s own troops, we have one other piece of tes- 
timony, highly deserving of credit, on this part 
of our subject. It was voluntarily sent by its 
venerable author, who appears to have been an 
eye-witness or early acquainted with the Battle. 
It was addressed to Messrs. Monroe & Francis ; 
and the original is in our possession ; but, at the 
request of the writer, his name is kept back,’at 
present, though any person may satisfy himself 
of the truth that such a history exists, and from 
a highly respectable source, by applying to 
Messrs. Monroe & Francis. It seems to have 
been one of those generous, voluntary tributes to 
injured merit, of which this calumny has produc- 
ed so many illustrious examples. It is entitled— 


‘* Battle of Bunker Hill. 


‘¢ On the evening of June 16, Colonel William 
‘* Prescott and Colonel Bridge, with their Regi- 
‘ments, under the direction of General Putnam, 
**took possession of Breed’s-hill, and threw up 
‘a fort or intrenchment. The next forenoon, 
‘‘when it was perceived that the British were 
‘*preparing to attack them, orders were given 
‘*to reinforce them. 

‘General Putnam did all that man could do to 
‘¢induce the men to go on to the Hill. He led 
‘¢ on Captain Knowlton, with a part of a Connect- 
‘*‘icut Regiment. Esquire Putnam has given a 
“just account of the bravery of Knowlton and 
‘this men.”—[Alluding to the late account of 
Daniel Putnam, Esq.) 

The venerable author then proceeds to give the 
details of the Battle, not essentially differing from 
other accounts. He then adds :— 

‘“‘The officers who distinguished themselves 
‘that day, were General Putnam, General War- 
‘*ren, Colonel Prescott, his Lieutenant-colonel, 
‘¢John Robinson, (the man who, with Colonel 
‘‘ Buttrick, led the troops at Concord-bridge) 
‘* Major Woods, Colonel Bridge, and his Lieutenant 


: | **eolonel, Parker, who was wounded and carried 
66 cagement ; and was much ex-| .- ? oan 
part in the engagement ; a sas much ex | **into Boston, and died there. 


If the Returns of 
‘¢Killed and Wounded are preserved, they will 
‘* showthe Regiments to which they belonged, and 
‘*to whom the honor of that memorable day is 
‘‘due. Colonel Prescott’s loss was forty-nine 
‘¢ killed and forty-five wounded, out of four hun- 
“hundred”—[ Nearly four times as great as 
Dearborn’s, though rather less than that of the 
Connecticut line.| ‘Colonel Bridge lost in the 
‘*same proportion with Prescott. The writer of 
‘¢ this article was the intimate friend of Colonel 
‘*Prescott and Lieutenant-colonel Robinson ; and, 
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“from the mouths of those Heroes he had this 
**account of the Battle. He does not recollect 
*¢to have heard Captain Dearborn’s name men- 
‘‘ tioned, at the time nor after. Sometime in 
** May, (I believe) an armed schooner ran ashore 
‘not far from the ferry-ways, directly opposite 
‘<the batteries on Copp’s-hill. Genera] Putnam, 


‘¢ with a party of men with small-arms, attack- | 
| the testimony of an enemy, although no assigna- 


‘¢ed and drove the men from their quarters, and 
‘¢burnt her. When the Americans took posses- 
‘¢ sion of Dorchester Heights, officers were select- 
“ed to go down Charles-river and land on 
«‘ Boston Common, if the British should attack 
‘‘ Dorchester Heights. Putnam was appointed to 
‘*the command, and was the foremost to move 
‘‘down to Sewall’s-point. It is impossible for 


* any man to show more activity and personal | 


‘bravery than General Putnam did on every 
‘* occasion, during the siege of Boston.” 

The venerable gentleman then expresses a 
doubt as to the story of Colonel Prescott’s conver- 
sation at Governor Bowdoin’s table. He says, as 
we believe, that there is a sad anachronism and 
mistake of dates. He doubts whether Colonel 
Prescott was in sufficient health to be in public 
company after 1785, when Bowdoin was appoint- 
ed. We, too, have heard it doubted whether the 


constitutional prudence, wisdom, and candor, of 
Colonel Prescott, as respectable as a citizen as he 
was as a soldier, would have permitted him to use 


lan; e as unbecoming the one character as the 
other, in public company. But—But—all these 
things are of little moment. It seems by this im- 
posing and overwhelming testimony, that Gener- 
al Dearborn was sadly mistaken in chargin 
General Putnam with keeping back his who 
force, and that he sent no reinforcement, and 
that his troops did not discharge a musket in the 
action. 

This is now utterly, and if this evidence is pre- 
served, for ever, disproved. Were we the rela- 
tions of Putnam, we should be grateful to 
Hewen, (if not to the imprudent accuser) that 
we had an opportunity to bring him out, like 
gold twice assayed in the furnace. 


[III.—on GENERAL PUTNAM’S PERSONAL CON- 
DUCT AT THE BATTLE OF 
BUNKER’S-HILL, | 


We now pass to the third and most essential 
point :—THE PERSONAL CONDUCT OF GENERAL 
PuTNAM, AT THE BATTLE OF BUNKER’S-HILL. 

Already we have arrayed the formidable mass 
of testimony in the depositions and statements of 
Judge Grosvenor, Abner Allen, Josiah Hill, and 
our venerable friend—whose account is not anon- 
ymous because he is well known, and its authen- 
ticity may be settled by reference as above pro- 

We shall pass by, for the present, the 
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unanswerable evidence of Colonel Trumbull as to 
Colonel Small’s declarations, because, although 
we feel, as President Adams does, a sort of 
instinctive feeling of the truth of that anecdote ; 
although it bears, on the face of it, evidence 
which thrills in the heart of every honorable 
man, yet there is a weakness too much cultivated 
in our country, which leads them to value less 


ble motive could be invented for such a tale on 
the part of Colonel Small. 

But let it pass in order to introduce some of 
General Dearborn’s own comrades, in his own 
Regiment, fighting by his side, whose eyes were 
not so blinded but that they could see Putnam in 


| the hottest of the fight, even ordering Dearborn’s 


troops. Perhaps Putnam came thereat the unlucky 
moment when Captain Dearborn, quitting his sol- 
diers, had retreated for the strange purpose of 
gathering up the scattered fragments of powder to 
recruit their ammunition—a prudent and over- 
flowing caution, which savors at least as much of 
discretion as of zeal. We take only his own ac- 
count of it, that in the face of the enemy, and 
while actually pushed by them, he sauntered into 
the rear, inquired into the fate of Warren, and 
attempted to collect powder, leaving his troops 
without the example of his own determined and 
desperate courage. 

Reuben Kemp, now of Brooklyn, in Connecti- 
cut, but formerly of Goffstown, State of New 
Hampshire, deposeth on oath : 

‘*That, in 1775, he was a soldier in Captain 
‘* Samuel Richard’s Company and Colonel Stark’s 
[ Dearborn’s] ‘Regiment ; that, being quartered at 
**Mystic, on the seventeenth of June, an alarm 
‘*was given, and the Regiment ordered to parade 
‘*at the Colonel’s Quarters, when ammunition 
‘*was distributed, namely, ten bullets and a gill- 
‘cup of powder. We sorted our bullets as well 
‘*as we could ; and marched to Charlestown-neck. 
“* After we arrived at the high ground, over the 
‘* Neck, we were ordered to parade our packs and 
‘* guns, and put sentries over them. Here we were 
‘furnished with intrenching tools and began to 
‘*throw up a breast-work ; but we had not been 
‘*more than ten or fifteen minutes at work before 
‘*the drums beat, and we were marched imme- 
‘diately. An officer whom I had never seen,” 
[He was in the condition of Dearborn and all 
Stark’s troops, who never had seen Putnam] ‘‘and 
‘‘whom they called General Putnam, seemed to 
‘*have the ordering of things. He charged the 
**men not to fire till the enemy came close to the 
‘*works; and then to take good aim, and make 
‘*every shot killaman. But there were a few 
‘* pieces discharged before the order was given to 
‘* fire. General Putnam appeared very angry ; and 
‘* passed along the lines quickly, with his sword 
‘*drawn, and threatened to stab any man that 
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‘¢ fired without order. The enemy kept firing as 
‘“‘they advanced, and when they had got pretty 
‘‘ near the works we were ordered to take good 
‘* aim and fire. At this time, General Putnam was 
‘* constantly passing backward and forward, from 
‘¢ right to left, telling us, the day was our own if 
‘“‘we would stick to it; and it was not many 
‘* minutes before the enemy began to retreat.” 

Upon being questioned whether he had after- 
neolle known Putnam, and recognized him to be 
the same officer who so gallantly distinguished 
himself, he said, ‘‘ I saw him often after, for he 
** commanded on Prospect-hill ; and I knew him 
‘*to be the same that was in the fight. 

‘* REUBEN Kemp. 
Sworn to before me 
‘*JoHN PARISH, 
** Justice of the Peace.” 


Pray where was Captain Dearborn, that he 
could neither see this gallant officer nor hear his 
orders to Dearborn’s own Regiment? 

To the host of unanswerable witnesses, already 
adduced, we add the following :— 

‘“‘Tsaac Bassett of Killingley, in the County 
“of Windham, and State of Connecticut, de- 
“poseth, that he was a private soldier in Gener- 
“al Putnam’s Regiment, in 1775. The day 
“previous to the Battle of Bunker’s-hill, a de- 
“tachment had been made from that Regiment ; 
“and, under the command of Captain Knowl- 
“ton, composed part of the force that jirst oc- 
“cupied Breed’s-hill, On the morning of the 
17th June, another detachment from the same 
“Regiment, under the command of Ensign 
S prague, marched from Cambridge, either to 
“relieve or reinforce the party which went on 
“the hill over night. To this last detachment 
“the deponent belonged, and arrived on the 
“ Hill, at the redoubt and breast-work, just as the 
“action commenced. Here he saw General Put- 
“nam with his sword drawn, encouraging and 
“animating the troops. One of the Company. 
“Benjamin Grosvenor by name, was wounded 
“in the shoulder; and the deponent’s father, 
“who was also a soldier in the same Regiment, 


“was leading him from the ficld of action. | 


“General Putnam stopped him; and, pricking 
“his arm with his sword, told him the wound- 
“ed man could walk of himself, and not a sol- 
“dier should leave the ground. This happened 
“at the breast-work leading from the redoubt, 
“where our party took post. I saw General Put- 
“nam in the hottest of the fight, calling on the 
“men to stand their ground; and I am sure he 
“was at this post when the enemy scaled the 
“walls of the redoubt. I did not, myself, hear the 
“order given; but it was often said by the sol- 
“diers of our Regiment, that General Putnam 
“ordered them ‘not to fire on the enemy till 
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“< they should see the color of their eyes, and 
“¢then forevery man to make sure of his mark.’ 
“Tsaac Bassett. 
** Sworn to before me, 
‘* JAMES DANIELSON, 
‘* Justice of the Peace.” 


These orders were precisely in the character 
of the fire-devouring Putnam, of whose desper- 
ate valor and almost more than human courage 
so many anecdotes have been, for half a century, 
told. Here also is another positive eye-wit- 
ness, who knew Putnam and could not be mis- 
taken. 

We have also a deposition of another of Dear- 
born’s comrades in Stark’s Regiment, who vol- 
unteered his testimony. Ebenezer Bean, of Con- 
way, New Hampshire, says, “‘ The following are 
“the most prominent facts which came under 
“my observation, at the Battle of Bunker’s-hill, 
“relative to the conduct of General Putnam in 
“that action: I was a privatein Captain Kins- 
“man’s Company, in Colonel Stark’s Regiment, 
“ A detachment, under Captain Kinsman, was 
“ordered on to the Hill, in the fore part of the 
“day. We arrived at the redoubt about twelve 
“o'clock; and continued there through the ac- 
“tion, The rest of Colonel Stark’s Regiment 
“arrived on the Hill just before the action 
“commenced. When we arrived at the re- 
“doubt, General Putnam was there, and very 
“ active: he was urging the men on, giving orders, 
“* »iding from one end of the line to the other, as 
“far as I could observe, and continued active 
“ through the action, and in my opinion fought 
“with great bravery. 

“ EBENEZER BEAN, 


“ Conway, N. H. May 29, 1818.” 


Here is another contradiction of General 
Dearborn, by his own soldiers. This disproves 
two assertions :—‘ that Putnam remained inac- 
“ tive during the Battle,” and that“ no officer was 
“mounted on that day.” 

Amos Barns, of the same Town, swears that 
he was in Captain Abbot’s Company, in Stark’s 
Regiment. ‘ When we arrived at Charlestown- 
“neck, we passed Gerrish’s Regiment. Colonel 
“Stark marched in front, over the Neck; and I 
“was the third man from him. Captain Abbot 
“ marched next to Colonel Stark ; and no other 
“officer.” [Zhis, though unimportant, contra- 
dicts General Dearborn, who says he marched in 
Front with Stark. One of the witnesses must be 
mistaken. We may, hereafter, learn which ; but it 
serves to show the confusion of the accounts of such 
battles.| ‘“ When we got on to the top of the 
“ Hill, I saw one or two field-pieces which had 
“ceased firing. Putnam was on his horse, near 
“them ; and when we passed him, he urged Col- 
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“onel Stark to urge on his men as fast as pos- 
“ sible,” [Dearborn says they were moving at avery 
moderate pace; which did not suit the impatient 
temper of Putnam] [ These pieces were on Breed’s- 
hill, as will appear by future evidence, particu- 
larly that of the Hon. James Winthrop.) “We 
“marched down the Hill, by the redoubt ; and 
“ after firing fifteen or twenty minutes, as nearly 
* as I can recollect at this distance of time, Major 
“ M’Cleary ordered us to retreat. I continued 
“in service till 1777; and, in 1778, entered again 
“and continued till 1780; and never in my life 
“heard a word said against the military char- 
“ acter of General Putnam till I saw General 
“ Dearborn’s statement. 
“Amos BARNS. 
“Conway, N. H.” 


Thus it seems, that Colonel Stark’s or Dear- 
born’s own soldiers do not make so much of 
their exertions as their officers; and that this 
jealousy of Putnam’s fame did not pervade the 
ranks so freely as in other places, in the New 
Hampshire Line. But private soldiers are not 
so apt to feel humiliations and disappointments. 
They expect only to bleed and suffer for their 
Country. 

We have another piece of direct testimony 
from an eye-witness, Benjamin Putnam, Esq. 
of Dixmont, Maine, and Postmaster in that 
place, going to show the great energy of Put- 
nam, on the day of Bunker’s-hill; but ashe only 
saw him “pushing on the men with great ac- 
“tivity” (to use his own words) “ and then gal- 
“loping on towards Breed’s-hill, the scene of 
“action, from Bunker’s-hill,” we shall not in- 
sert it at large, though it is ready for the in- 
spection of the curious. 


[IV.—cOMPARISON OF TESTIMONY ON ONE SIDE 
AND THE OTHER. | 


If witnesses differ, the first rule of common 
sense is to reconcile them: if they cannot be 
reconciled, you must weigh their credibility. 
In weighing their credibility, you must compare 
their respective means and opportunities of 
knowledge, and the possible motives by which 
they may be actuated. 

An eye or ear-witness is better than a reporter 
of other men’s tales, because every remove from 
the first observer increases the chances of errors 
or wilful mispresentation. Thus, if Wilkinson 
tells us of what General Stark told him, forty- 
three years ago, you have two chances against 
its truth ; first, a mistake or misapprehension of 
Colonel or General Stark; then, a failure of 
remembering his precise words at the end of 
forty-three years by a man of sixty-five. 

But we shall probably not be obliged to sup- 
pose any contradiction of testimony. The 
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whole of General Dearborn’s testimony is of a 
nature called probable only, of which, says a great 
civilian, there are many grades, Some are ex- 
tremely light, and of course of little or no 
weight—certainly of none against one positive 
Witness, unimpeached. 

Thus, General Dearborn’s testimony goes ‘to 
show not what General Putnam did, but what 
these witness apprehend he did not, do. They 
infer he did not do it, because they did not 
see him do it; and because they saw him in a 
situation which led them to think he did not 
do it. In other words, the strongest part of 
their testimony goes to prove what lawyers call 
an alibi, that is, that General Putnam was some- 
where else than on the field, during the Battle. ' 

Now it is true, that if they had shown by wit- 
nesses that he was five miles off, or five hundred 
miles, it would be so strong evidence, that, if a 
like number of witnesses, of equal credit, should 
swear he was in the Battle, you would only 
have to weigh their respective credibility. 

But Captain Dearborn’s witnesses raise no 
manner of presumption whatever against those 
of General Putnam’s friends, who were ocular 
witnesses; because, (and we beg the attention 
of all men who have capacity to reason, and the 
rest we must yield to General Dearborn,) be- 
cause, all that Dearborn’s strongest witnesses 
say is, that they saw Putnam on Bunker’s-hill be- 
fore the Battle, and they saw him there on their 
return. They infer, therefore, that he had not 
been inaction. Why? Because it was impossi- 
ble? No, sure !—for they themselves had, in the 
same space of time, been able to march there, 
fight, and get back, alive and sound, even on foot. 
Why then could not General Putnam, who was 
mounted, and galloped on to Breed’s-hill, have 
accomplished it as soon as General Dearborn, 
unless the latter General could beat a war- 
horse ? 

This review is altogether an unsolicited tribute 
to truth, by a person who has no connection, and 
has heretofore had no acquaintance, with either 
party. We confess that we were astonished at 
the novelty and audacity of the charge ; but not 
half so much so as at the feebleness, want of dis- 
cretion, and defect of proof, in ‘‘General Dear- 
‘*born’s Vindication.” Where were his advisers 
and counsellors? Werethey all asleep, or astound- 
ed at the general burst of indignation in every 
part of the country ? 

Before we make any minute remarks on the 
comparative weight of testimony, we think it 
proper to make some local descriptions for the 
benefit of those who are unacquainted with the 
ground. 

Breed’s-hill, on which the Battle was fought, 
(which bears the name of Bunker’s-hill, a large 
hill in the rear) is the smallest of the two and the 
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nearest to Boston.™ It is important to know, and 
therefore we beg the attention of readers to it, 
that the distance from one hill to the other cannot 
exceed one hundred rods,—we should think it 
less. On the top of Breed’s-hill was a small 
redoubt, planned by General Putnam, and exe- 
cuted chiefly by Colonel Prescott’s troops; ad- 
joining to this, on the eft, was a simple breast- 
work of earth; and, further still to the left, 
was the rail-fence, so often spoken of. Much 
confusion has arisen from not attending to these 
distinctions. The redoubt’ and breastwork are 
frequently confounded; and, sometimes, the 
breastwork and rail-fence. 

Putnam, who was in fact, if not legally, Com- 
mander of the whole, was stationed in the centre, 
(as he ought to be) at the breastwork, having Col- 
onel Prescott and the Massachusetts troops, in the 
redoubt, on his right, and Stark’s Regiment, with 
some Connecticut troops, particularly those com- 
manded by Knowlton and Grosvenor, on his left. 

With this view of the battle-ground, let us ex- 
amine General Dearborn’s evidence to prove his 
charge of inactivity, resulting either from cow- 
ardice or treachery, on the part of Putnam. 

This consists of two descriptions. One, of the 
relations of persons present in the Battle : another, 
of conversations said to have been held with per- 
sons who were also present. The latter is, of 
course, the weakest ; and is inadmissible in civil, 
criminal, or military tribunals. 

The first class of witnesses, such as Dearborn, 
Stark, Trevett, Parker, and one or two others, 
allude only to the fact of having seen the General 
and Commander-in-chief on that day (Putnam) on 
Bunker’s-hill, as they passed on to action,and also 
on the same spot as they returned ; and that they 
did not see him in action. They therefore in- 
ferred he was not there. He was mounted ; and 
the necessary time to enable him to reach Breed’s- 
hill, (even if he did not move as he did when he 
plunged down the fearful precipice at Horse- 
neck, ) might be two minutes, or. about one-third 
of the time it would take the troops, under Dear- 
born, to march. 

It was General Putnam’s duty and the interest 
of the Army that he should stay as long as possi- 
ble on Bunker’s-hill, to urge on the lagging troops ; 
that he did, which effectually, and with great 
spirit, is proved by all the witnesses we have 
adduced—some of whom were in Dearborn’s 
own Regiment, which Dearborn admits required 
to be pressed on, as it was moving very mod- 
erately. 

So, too, on the retreat, it was proper for Putnam 
to take his station on Bunker’s-hill, to protect the 
retreating troops. 

Now what colorable evidence is there that 
Putnam did not go into action in the interval, 
while these witnesses were fighting? It was as 
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practicable, nay, much easier, for him, than for 
Dearborn, because he was well mounted. 

A light presumption is not then raised against 
Putnam from Dearborn’s own testimony, suppose 
it were uncontradicted. If he could, with all his 
industry, have hunted up a witness, who would 
say that he saw Putnam, during the whole Battle, 
on Bunker’s-hill, we should then have been 
— to prove the witness perjured, which 
would have been very easy, as we have eight eye- 
witnesses who saw him in action on Breed’s-hill. 
But as it is, happily, all the witnesses may have 
spoken the truth; and yet General Dearborn’s 
calumny be as utterly unfounded as it was aston- 
ishing. There is, in fact, no balance of testimony. 
The weight is all on one side. We have eight 
positive witnesses to Putnam’s great gallantry on 
that day; and there are only four or five on the 
other side, who did not see him there. Now, 
these witnesses may be all correct, for all know 
that he never pretended to have beenin the redoubt, 
after the action began. 

Therefore, Colonel Prescott could not have seen 
him; nor was he far advanced on the rail-fence, 
on the left. He was principally employed in 
riding from one wing to the other, along the 
centre, stationed at the breastwork. Colonel 
Stark and Captain Dearborn might not have 
seen him, therefore; but some of their troops 
did, and swear to his exposure of his person, and 
to his activity. 

As to the second species of evidence, the hear- 
say testimony ; as the statement of the principal, 
if alive, would be of no avail against so much 
positive evidence of ocular witnesses, it is plain 
that recollections of such conversations could not, 
and ought not, to be permitted to have weight. 

There is one other curious fact, already alluded 
to, but proper to be repeated in this comparison of 
the weight of evidence. Most of our witnesses 
were the fellow-soldiers, neighbors, and acquaint- 
ances of Putnam. All the others, we believe, 
were at that time strangers to him. The latter 
may have been mistaken: the former could not. 
Most of Stark’s Regiment, as they were stationed 
at Medford and Putnam at Cambridge, probably 
never saw him in their lives. 


[V.—THE PRESUMPTIVE PART OF THE EVIDENCE. ] 


It is in this stage of the comparison, when we 
have reduced the weight of General Dearborn’s 
evidence to a state of incalculable levity, that we 
are permitted to introduce presumptions, power- 
ful, indeed, but which, without our positive evi- 
dence, we shouid have been unwilling to adduce, 
to support the character of a Hero, whose name 
will be as immortal as the history of that Battle 
or of the Revolution of which it was the first and 
most glorious fruits. 

[1] The jirst presumption we introduce is 
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General Putnam’s high character for valor, ac- 
quired in Lord Chatham’s glorious War for the 
conquest of the French Colonies, in America. 
General Dearborn calls his popularity ‘‘ unac- 
* countable.” Is it wnaccountable that a man 
who had been signalized in more Battles than 
ever Dearborn fought, should have been dear to 
his fellow-citizens? And does it not require bet- 
ter testimony than that of General Dearborn, to 
prove that such a man, unacquainted with fear, 
untainted by suspicion—a man who had never 
been dismissed the service, the idol of his troops, 
familiarized to danger, at home in the midst of 
battle, should for the first and last time have 
proved a coward and recreant ? 

[2] The second presumptive proof we shall ad- 
duce is the silence of all cotemporaneous and 
subsequent historians as to such an infamous 

; and the positive testimony of all such 
witnesses to his valor. 

[8] The third is, that when the delinquents in 
that Battle were brought to trial, to wit, four 
Colonels, three Captains, end five Lieutenants, 
many of whom were convicted and cashiered, 
there should not have been a color of evidence, a 
surmise, a whisper, against the conduct of General 
Putnam. To this point, we adduce the following 


certificate from Judge-advocate Tudor, who was 
present and managed all those prosecutions ; and 


who has no connection, or remote interest ‘what- 
ever, in favor of General Putnam, except that 
which every high-minded and honorable man 
must have in the reputation of the brave defend- 
ers of their Country : 


JUDGE-ADVOCATE TuDOR’s CERTIFICATE. 


** Soon after thearrival of General Washington, 
**as Commander-in-chief of the Amexican forces, 
** at Cambridge, in July, 1775, (in less than three 
** weeks after the Battle,) Court Martials were or- 
**dered to be holden for the trial of different 
“ officers who were supposed to have misbehaved 
‘in the important action on Breed’s-hill, on the 
**seventeenth of June. In the inquiry which 
** those trials occasioned, I never heard any insin- 
‘* uation against the conduct of General Putnam, 
** who appeared to have been there without any | 
**command, for there was no authorized com- | 
‘“mander. Colonel Prescott appeared to have 
‘been the chief; and, according to my best re- 
** collection after forty-three years, the whole | 
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either by the accusers or accused, against him? 
We may show, hereafter, that the causes of dissat- 
isfaction took their rise afterwards, in certain 
General Orders, censuring the New Hampshire 
troops for want of discipline. 

In the absence of all direct proof of his 
charges on the part of this late, and jirst, accu- 
ser of Putnam, and after the production of a 
weight of positive and direct testimony in his 
favor, not to have been expected at the end of 
nearly half a century, we shall go on with our 
presumptive proofs, notwithstanding we have 
since received a great deal more of direct testi- 
mony of the highest nature, and which will be 
given in a future number. 

If the fastidious and indifferent shall be dis- 
posed to quarrel with us for thus multiplying 
proof on proof, we answer, that the importance 
of the case justifies and requires it. As Presi- 
dent Adams eloquently remarked as to the slan- 
der on the character of James Otis, ‘ It is mor- 
“ tifying, it is astonishing, it is humiliating, to 
“reflect how long a slander will be continued 
“and repeated, and how difficult it is to refute 
“ it,” 

We have gaid that it is important to ascer- 
tain the truth of these charges, Every honest 
and ‘honorable man, indeed, the whole Nation, 
have a deep interest in the character of Putnam. 
His reputation constituted a part of the national 
property ; it formed a large portion of its fame. 
If men, obscure at the time, and whose unhappy 
contentions have raised to an undeserved emi- 
nence, from which by the general consent of the 
Nation they have deservedly fallen, can be allow- 
ed, with impunity, thus to rob, and pilfer, the 
graves of the illustrious Heroes of the Revolu- 
tion, what will remain to us of glory, or to the 
Nation of deserved fame ? 

We shall soon see the name of Washington, 
Greene, Hamilton, Lincoln, and Knox, and an 
hundred others, assailed by this spirit of envy, 
by men unknown to fame, and their reputation 
transferred to those of whom the Nation andthe 
world have heretofore been ignorant. It is then 
the most sacred rights of property, both of indi- 
viduals and of the Nation, that we are called 
upon to defend, 

[4.] The fourth presumption in favor of 
the utter falsehood of these charges against 
General Putnam is his appointment, immediate- 


“« business appeared to have been conducted with- ly after this Battle, by the Congress of the United 


‘fout order or regular command. Each man 
**fought for himself, loaded and fired as he 
**could, and took care to waste no powder, 
*‘ which was a scarce article at the time.” 

We are all agreed, that there was no regular 
Army nor legal authority, but how could it happen, 
that not a surmise was made by the New Hamp- 
shire officers against Putnam, nor an insinuation, 


States, to the second military office in the Revo- 
lutionary Armies, That this did not pass with- 
out examination, and counter and opposite 
claims, will be apparent when we come to show 
the General Orders after the Battle of Bunker’s- 
hill. If his rivals could then, or would have 
dared at that time, to advance such pretentions, 
they would certainly have done it, because their 
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own promotion depended upon it. The evi- 
dence is irresistible, that since amidst the con- 
tests for rank arising out of the merits of officers 
at the Battle of Bunker’s-hill, not a word was 
said against the promotion of Putnam to the 
second rank in the Army, there was no just 
cause of censure against him for his conduct on 
that day. 

[5.] Fifthly. The next and highest presump- 
tion in his favor arises from the confidence 
which Washington reposed in him, immediately 
after the Battle and during the whole War, until, 
by the act of God, he was compelled to leave the 
service. Washington was the most impartial 
man, both in his character and from his situa- 
tion, that could be found in the Nation. He was 
as independent as he was impartial. He could 
not stoop to curry the favor of any man. Yet 
Washington was the man who recommended 
Putnam to this appointment. Washington was 
the man who instituted the inquiries into the 
conduct of the Battle at Bunker’s-hill. Wash- 
ington was the man who entrusted Putnam with 
the forlorn-hope, who were to land on Boston 
Common, and carry the War into the very Head- 
quarters of the enemy. Washington was the 
man who selected Putnam, nearly a year after 
the Battle of Bunker’s-hill, to defend New York 
against the whole forces of the enemy, that he 
believed had gone there. In other words, he 
trusted this man, whom Captain Dearborn 
brands as a coward, with the salvation and 
hopes of the whole Nation. His Instructions on 
this occasion are before the public. In these, he 
gives Putnam the command of Heath’s and Sul- 
livan’s Divisions, and says, ‘‘That your long 
“service and experience will, better than my par- 
“ticular directions, at this distance, point out to 
“vou the works most proper to be first raised; 
“and your perseverance, activity,and zeal will lead 
“you to exert every nerve to disappoint the 
“enemy’s designs, etc. 

“GEO. WASHINGTON. 


“ HEAD-QUARTERS, CAMBRIDGE, 
29th March, 1776.” 

Here is abundant proof that, nine months after 
the Battle of Bunkers-hill, Washington had full 
confidence in the superior talents, activity, and 
zeal of aman whom Dearborn represents as inac- 
tive and cowardly at that important Battle. 

Nor did his proofs of confidence rest here. 
Putnam must have discharged his duty at New 
York to the General’s acceptance, because he en- 
trusted him with the command at Flatbush, on 


Long Island, before the whole force of the enemy ; | 


where General Putnam added to the laurel wreath 
he had won at Breed’s-hill, by very ably con- 


ducting that masterly retreat, the praise both of 


friends and foes. 
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We have already stated, that all the historians 
of our War have done ample justice to the valor 
and enterprise of this veteran; nor have our 
poets forgotten him. What General Dearborn 
could mean by his “ ephemeral popularity hay- 
“ing faded away,” we are ignorant. He retained 
that popularity to the hour of this atrocious 
calumny; and he will retain it, long after the 
name of Dearborn and all his services and 
various fortunes, shall have been forgotten. 

We have heard two officers of high rank in 
the Army, who enjoyed the confidence of Wash- 
ington, near his person or under his eye, declare, 
since this charge, that they never heard a word 
nor an insinuation against thereputation of Put- 
nam, till General Dearborn’s “ Account of the 
“ Battle.” 

We now add the testimony of the venerable 
President Adams, in a letter to General Put- 
nam’s son; and it is difficult to say to whom it 
does the most honor, to the memory of Put- 





nam, or to the illustrious witness of his merit. 


“Quincy, June 5, 1818. 

“DANIEL PutTNAM, Esq. 

“Dear Sir :—I received, yesterday, your kind 
“letter of the 23d of May, with a copy of your 
“letter to President Monroe, of the same month. 
“ Neither myself nor my family have been able to 
“read either with dry eyes. They are letters that 
“ would do honor to the pen of Pliny. You ask 
“whether any dissatisfaction existed in the pub- 
“lic mind against General Putnam, in conse- 
“quence of his conduct on the seventeenth of 
“June, 1775. Iwas in Philadelphia, from the 
“fifth of May, through thesummer of 1775, and 
“can testify to nothing which passed at Charles- 
“town, on the seventeenth of June. But this I 
“do say, without reserve, that I never heard the 
“least insinuation of dissatisfaction with the 
“conduct of General Putnam, through his whole 
“Tife; and had the characters of Generals 
“ Greene, Knox, La Fayette, or even Generals 
“Warren, Montgomery, or Mercer, been called in 
“ question, it would not have surprised me more. 
“There must have been some great misunder- 
“ standing in this affair. I seem to see intuitive- 
“ly, or to feel instinctively, the truth of Major 
“ Small’s testimony ; but it would require a sheet 
“of paper to relate what Ihave, in memory, rela- 
“tive to Major Small and General Warren. 

“T must conclude with assurance of the pro- 
“ foundest respect for the memory of your father, 
“and the sincerest esteem for yourself, &c. 

“ Joun ADAMs.” 


What President Adams alludes to, as to 
| Major Small, we are not able to say; but we con- 
| jecture that he knew him well, and his intimacy 





with Warren; and from Small’s character and 
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that intimacy, he feels instinctively that his 
story to Trumbull was strictly true. For our- 
selves we have no doubt of it. 

We shall conclude this number by weakening 


the credibility of General Dearborn’s personal | 


relation, and show that his memory, as to very im- 
portant points, is very defective; and, of course, 
not to be relied upon in others equally impor- 
tant. He says the making the barricade of hay, 


at the rail-fence, was done by the orders of the | 


Committee of Safety, of which James Winthrop, 
Esq., was one, “ ashe has, within a few years, in- 
“* formed me.” We have, in our possession, the 
Certificate of Jonathan Hastings, Esq. Secretary 
of that Committee, giving a list of the Commit- 
tee of Safety, on that day ; and James Winthrop, 
Esq., was not one ; and we have a letter from Mr. 
Winthrop in our hands, saying expressly, “It is 
“altogether a mistake that I or my brother was 
“ever on the Committee of Safety.” 
not be a like mistake, or defect, or redundance 
of memory, on other points ? 

We closed our last number with the testimony 


of Judge Winthrop, contradicting one of the | 
most direct and positive assertions of General | 


Dearborn, and thereby impeaching the accuracy 
of his memory, and throwing a great degree of 
doubt upon his relation of all other facts. 

But Judge Winthrop’s evidence is, in other 
points, of very high value. His talents, coolness, 
reputation, the disengaged state in which he 
stood in that Battle, being a volunteer and hav- 
ing no charge of others to distract his attention, 
his residence near the scene of action, and at the 
place where the Head-qnarters of the Army were 
fixed, render him a witness of the highest credit. 
In a letter from him to George Brinley, Esq. 
which we have now on our table, he says that 
he saw Putnam and Warren at the rail-fence, 
near the field-pieces, on Breed's-hill, just before 
the action; and that he never saw either Warren 
or Putnam afterwards, 

Does he draw the cruel inference that neither 
Warren nor Putnam was in the Battle ? 
might have drawn it with as much justice as to 
one as to the other, if one had not, unhappily for 
his Country, fallen in the field. No. 


an inference. He says, “ Ward, Putnam, and 


“ Heath, were general officers, and were generally | 


“respected. I never heard any blame cast on 
“General Putnam ; and it was about fifteen years 
“afterwards that he died in peace.” A most 
touching and eloquent sarcasm on those who, 
forty-three years afterwards, have sacrilegiously 
scattered the ashes of this Hero on the rushing 
winds. But, thanks be to God, our Nation pos- 
sesses thousands of generous spirits, who, like 
President Adams and Judge Winthrop, cannot 
read such an attack without emotion. 


May there | 


Yet he | 


Judge | 
Winthrop is too just and generous to draw such | 
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Let us now, briefly, but clearly and decisively, 
state the proofs, both of friends and foes, of 
| General Dearborn’s own witnesses and of those 
men who have volunteered to defend the memory 
of General Putnam, of the distinguished part he 
| took in that Battle; and the result of this evi- 
dence will be, that there was not a moment of 
actual engagement when he was not present, ez- 
posing his person and animating the troops by his 
language and example. There was one excep- 
| tion, if it can be called such, and that was in 
| the interval between the second repulse of the 
British and the final escalade of the fort and the 
carrying of it by the bayonet. Then, with the 
zeal and activity which belonged almost alone 
to Putnam, he rode over to Ploughed-hill and 
pushed on all the troops which were within his 
reach, To make a Pyramid of this evidenee :— 

Firstiy. Judge Winthrop saw himat the rail- 
fence, just before the action. His testimony is 
confirmed by General Peirce, one of Dearborn’s 
witnesses, who, to detract from his merit, most 
ridiculously intimates that he was looking for 
some part of his sword, Almost every witness 
General Dearborn has produced thus endeavors 
to cast a ridicule on this illustrious veteran; 
still he was compelled to admit he was on the 
battle-ground. 

SeconpLy. The next witness,in order of time, 
having reference to the engagement, is also one of 
Dearborn’s. It is the loquacious Judge Abel Par- 
ker. He says:—‘‘In the time of this heavy jire, 
“T, for the first time, saw General Putnam stand- 
‘ting with others under cover of the North wall 
‘* of the fort, where, J believe, he remained till the 
‘* British made their appearance in their boats. At 
‘* this time, the artillery was withdrawn from the 
‘¢fort, but by whose orders I know not ; and Gen- 
‘¢eral Putnam, at or near the same time, left the 
“re.” 

It is not our business to reconcile the contradic- 
tory and loose stories of Dearborn’s witnesses, col- 
lected in haste and without that concert which 
would give the air of plausibility, at least, to their 
| testimony ; but this we do say, that Judge Parker 
is contradicted by Dearborn himself and all the 
witnesses. Judge Winthrop, and General Peirce, 
(who aided in drawing the cannon) agree that 
they were carried not to the fort, but to the rail- 
fence. There, and there only, were they first 
| placed. 

But, however mistaken Judge Abel Parker may 
have been, it is good evidenceto prove that Dear- 
born’s statement that Putnam remained inactive 
on Bunker’s-hill, during the whole action, is not 
true—not true, even by his own testimony.  Par- 
ker saw him at the fort in the time of a heavy 
| jire. 
|" Turrpty. Ebenezer Bean, whose deposition 
we have published, says he “arrived on the 
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“ground just before the action commenced.— 
‘When we arrived at the redoubt, Putnam was 
“there.” This confirms Judge Abel Parker’s tes- 
timony. Headds, ‘‘and was very active, urging 
“the men on, giving orders, riding from one end 
“of the line to the other, and continued active 
“through the action.” 

This proves he was there after the action com- 
menced, and during the Battle. 

Amos Barns also testifies that Putnam wasby the 
field-pieces, and continued there till Stark came up ; 
for he desired him to push on as soon as possible. 

Fourtuiy. Isaac Bassett swears that, after 
Grosvenor was wounded, which was after the 
second onset, Putnam chid and even pricked his 
father with his sword for leaving the ground to 
assist Grosvenor; and adds, that ‘‘ oftentimes 
“during the Battle, he saw General Putnam in 
“the hottest of the fight, calling on the men to 
“stand their ground ; and I am sure that he was 
‘tat this post” [the breastwork] ‘* when the enemy 
‘tscaled the walls of the redoubt.” This they 
did not effect till the close of the Battle ; and, of 
course, we have traced General Putnam on the 
— of carnage, from a period before the firing 

gan till the enemy were victorious, if victory it 
might be called where the loss was so greatly on 
their side. All this is proved by competent and 
credible witnesses, some of them of General 
Dearborn’s own choosing, and others in his own 
Regiment. 

What more could be asked or expected of man ; 
and what man could hope to prove so much after 
alapse of forty-three years ? 

We shall close the evidence in this case, by 
citing two new witnesses, whose testimony came 
to our knowledge too late for insertion in their 
Eee place. The first is that of Captain John 
Barker, who is said to be a respectable citizen of 


Stoddard, in New Hampshire, formerly of Leomin- 
ster. As this testimony has been printed at large, 
both in New Hampshire and Massachusetts, we 
shall only cite one or two passages which are con- 


clusive. He was a private in Colonel Reid’s 
Regiment, (another New Hampshire one) and the 
only one that General Dearborn admits to the 
honor of defending the rail-fence. He says:— 
“During this cessation,” [between the first and 
second of the three attacks) ‘* while the enemy 
“had retired to form anew, I very well remember 
“seeing General Putnam coming, apparently from 
‘the redoubt, on foot, and marching by till he 
“reached about the centre of Colonel Reid’s 
“Regiment, when he made a halt, addressed the 
“men, warmly praising them for their bravery, 
“and encouraging them to fight well should the 
“enemy come on again. 
‘‘JOHN BARKER. 
**Sropparp, N. H. June 28, 1818.” 


Captain Barker knew Putnam perfectly, because, 
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thirteen months before that Battle, he had removed 
from Pomfret, in Connecticut, where he had 
often seen Putnam, ‘‘and knew his appearance, 
‘* voice, and reputation.” 

This witness again flatly contradicts Dearborn 
in a most important point, where Dearborn pur- 
posely places himself in the foreground. Dear- 
born says, ‘* My position in the Battle, more the 
“result of accident than any regularity of forma- 
‘*tion, was on the right of the rail-fence, which 
‘* afforded me a fair view of the whole ground.” 

Captain Barker says, and Dearborn admits it, 
that Colonel Reid’s Regiment was also at the rail- 
fence; and Barker adds, that ‘‘ Stark’s Regiment 
‘*came up and took post along the rail-fence, on 
“‘our left.” Now, we present two horns of a 
dilemma to General Dearborn,—either he could 
not have been on the right of the rail-fence, 
because Reid’s whole Regiment was on the rail- 
fence, and on his right ; or, if Dearborn is correct, 
General Putnam must have walked directly by 
Dearborn, along the whole of Stark’s Regiment, 
before he could have reached the centre of Colo- 
nel Reid’s, where Barker both saw and heard him. 
One would suppose this would pretty nearly con- 
confound a man of ordinary feelings. 

The last witness is Samuel Bassett, also a soldier 
in Dearborn’s own Regiment. He declares, ‘‘that 
‘* Putnam came there on the gallop, and cried out, 
‘**Upmy brave boys! wedrive them.’” On which 
Captain Stiles marched his men ; and soon arrived 
at Ploughed-hill. There can be no mistake 
here. He adds, ‘‘ Captain Stiles and every man 
‘* knew Putnam by sight perfectly well. General 
‘¢Putnam’s activity and intrepidity gave us new 
‘*life; and we were soon near the fort. At any 
‘¢rate, I was there in season to receive a flesh- 
“wound in the thigh.” 

This disproves two assertions—that Putnam re- 
mained inactive on Bunker’s-hill, and that he took 
no pains to bring up reinforcements. We are, 
indeed, tired of accumulating proofs, for if men 
will not believe this imposing, unanswerable 
mass of direct testimony, ‘‘ neither would they, 
‘*should one come vom the dead.” It will be 
observed, that we have made no use of Colonels 
Small’s and Trumbull’s testimony. It is not 
because we doubt it ; but we preferred to prove the 
facts by ocular witnesses rather than to rely on 
hearsay testimony, which would degrade our 
defence to the tattling level of General Dear- 
born’s. 


[VI.]—SoME REMARKS ON THE BATTLE; AND 
SOME HINTS AS TO THE PROBABLE CAUSE 
OF GENERAL DEARBORN’S BITTERNESS 
AGAINST GENERAL PUTNAM. 


It is a little extraordinary, that, at this late 
period of time, we should find men disputing 
about the most essential facts relating to such a 
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Battle as that of Bunker’s-hill; that, even the 
important one, whether there was any Com- 
mander-in-chief or not, is still the subject of 
controversy. For ourselves, we think the evi- 
dence recently before the public settles that 
question satisfactorily; and that General Put- 
nam was undoubtedly the Commander in that 
action, 

It is said by President Adams, that there 
could be no Commander because there was no 
general nor national authority. But is this con- 
clusive? Or was it the fact? Were not the 
troops of Connecticut and New Hampshire act- 
ing as allies of Massachusetts, which was then 
engaged in a War, de facto? And, when allied 
Armies are assembled, is there not generally a 
Commander-in-chief? And if detachments are 
made partly from each, do not the officers retain 
their ranks and command inferior officers of 
allied troops? Did not General Ward assume 
the command of all the troops at Cambridge ? 
Dearborn states this fact; and it was by the 
orders of a Massachusetts’ General, that Colonel 
Stark, of New Hampshire, appeared on Bunker’s- 
hill. If Putnam, then, was in the Battle at all, 
except as a volunteer, he must have had the 
command. That he had so is proved by his 
own history of the Battle, as detailed by his son, 
General Putnam certainly is as good and credi- 
ble a witness, at the least, as any one who has 
been cited. He is not to be viewed as an ac- 
cused person defending himself; for it is admit- 
ted, even by his mortal enemy, (and a man can- 
not have a more bitter one,) General Dearborn, 
that he never was accused, and he thinks it un- 
accountable that he escaped. So far from be- 
ing accused, he was instantly promoted for his 
conduct in that Battle, as well as his “ unac- 
“countable popularity.” 

If General Putnam is to be believed, he jirst 
proposed the taking possession of Bunker’s-hill, 
and was detached for the purpose of fortifying 
it; and Colonel Prescott was placed under his 
orders. This is rendered probable by the fact 
that one hundred and twenty men of his own 
(Putnam’s) Regiment, under Knolton, certainly 
were detached, and did, in fact, work at the en- 
trenchments, the night before. 

That Putnam did give orders, and did assume 
a command, is proved by General Peirce, one of 
Dearborn’s witnesses, and by six or seven whose 
testimony we have cited at large. 

He was probably the only officer who had 
been accustomed to Battles and to regular Ar- 
mies; and, surely, he would not haveassumed a 
command to which he had not been detached. 

This does not, in the slightest degree, affect the 
reputation of Colonel Prescott, nor his claims 
on the gratitude of his Country. All parties, at 
all times, have concurred in giving him the 
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praise of having defended, with the greatest 
gallantry and coolness, the most important post 
in the Battle. But it is a piece of justice which 
we owe to thememory of Putnam, to show that 
he was neither absent from the post of danger 
nor present at it officiously. 

In connexion with this topic, we would notice 
an error into which the very able writer of the 
article, on this subject, in the North American 
Review, has inadvertently, though naturally, fall- 
en, in relation to the testimony of the Rev. Mr, 
Whitney. The writer supposes that Colonel 
Prescott applied for the command in the Battle 
of Bunker’s-hill; but, on reviewing Mr. Whit- 
ney’s letter, he will perceive that Whitney did 
not arrive at Putnam’s Quarters till after th 
Battle. Tt was for a second post of danger that 
the gallant Prescott was aspiring; and Mr, 
Whitney cites his application to Putnam and 
respectful treatment of him, after the Battle, to 
prove that there could have been no coolness 
between them; which there certainly must have 
been if Prescott had thought Putnam a coward, 
or if he had given to Putnam such a tart and 
unsoldierlike reply as is ascribed to him by some 
of the witnesses. 

When men of reflection read Dearborn’s “ Ac- 
“ count of the Battle of Bunker’s-hill,” they uni- 
versally felt, we believe, that it was a mere vehi- 
cle to convey the coarsest and most bitter slander. 

Amidst the little details of the gill-cup of 
powder, and the searching the ammunition- 
pouches of the dead, and the lucky falling in 
with the body of General Warren, though one 
may perceive a reasonable vein of personal yan- 
ity, yet it is apparent that there is a deep vin- 
dictive spirit, which was predetermined to blast 
the fame of General Putnam. Almost every 
one asked himself, what weighty cause of dis- 
satisfaction with Putnam, could have nurtured, 
for so long a period of time, such a spirit of 
vengeance that should thus come forth with all 
the freshness of novelty and all the ‘keenness 
and smart of recently-inflicted wrong? 

Perhaps, if the Orderly-book of that day, 
which is now in the possession of Putnam’s de- 


| scendants, and copious extracts of which are 
| now before us, were examined, it might serve 


to explain this hidden mystery. We forbear to 
open wounds afresh, which have been so long 
healed; but this is obvious to every one, that 
the glory of that Battle, when the whole was 
fresh in the minds of cotemporaries, was award- 
ed to Prescott, and Warren, and Putnam. It is 
the happiness of human nature, at least of 
minds well constituted, that time has the effect 
to wear off the sharp and ragged edges of af- 
fliction and resentment, 

But there are a few, whose minds are like an 
alembic, retaining all which is put into them, 
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and restoring them again with concentrated 
force and virulence. 

That General Dearborn’s “ Account of the Bat- 
«tle of Bunker’s-hill was the result of one of those | 
deep passions that would be the fit subject for | 
tragedy, we think is apparent from internal evi- | 
dence. A man, not under the controlling influ- | 
ence of a master passion, would have perceived | 
that he was about to shock all the finer feelings 
of human nature ; that his coarseness of remark 
would inevitably range every fair and honorable | 
man on the side of the accused. He would 
have perceived, too, that his evidence fell most | 
ridiculously short of the highness and solemnity 
of his charges. 

We now take our leave of this subject, happy | 
in the conviction that every generous mind, every | 
man who knows the inestimable value of reputa- 
tion, every fatherless son who cherishes the mem- 
ory of one whom he laments, will be convinced 
of the unguardedness of these charges against 
General Putnam, as well as of their untruth. 

In performing this pleasing duty of defend- 
ing the virtuous and brave, we have as much 
as possible abstained from all recrimination, in- | 
viting, and open, and easy of access, as it was. 
We have abstained, partly, because any compar- 
ison of the services of the accuser and accused 
would seem to presuppose some equality in de- 
sert, which would have been an indignity to the 
memory of Putnam; and, partly, because it would | 
seem as if there were some fault imputable to 
Putnam, which we wished to offset against the 
defects of his calumniator. It is indeed extra- 
ordinary that a man who has reason to fear that | 
his actions may yet become the subject of bio- 
graphical criticism, should have become the 
accuser of one who was in possession of a Na- | 
tion’s respect, and whose merit was so well able, 
as we have seen, to. endure the closest scrutiny. 
Is it that we are blind to our own failings, or is 
it policy, to bring the character of others into 
question to prevent a too curious examination of 
our own? 

A FRIEND TO INJURED Meni. 


37.— The Prescott Manuscript.* 


On the sixteenth of June, 1775, General Ward, 
the Commander-in-chief, issued an Order for plac- 
ing three Massachusetts Regiments (Colonel Pres- 


* This manuscript, ‘penned at sundry times and kept 
“by sundry persons of that [the Prescott) family,” Ts 
taken from that excellent local, Mr. Butler’s History of 
the Town of Groton, for which the Author of that work was 
“indebted to the courtesy of a distinguished descend- 
“ant of the commander on Bunker’s-hill. 

It is evident that it was not written by the Colonel, him- 





self ; but it is omeky evident that portions of it, at least, 
must have been derived from information furnished by him. 
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cott’s, Colonel Frye’s, and Colonel Bridge’s) and a 
detachment of one hundred and twenty men 
from a Connecticut Regiment, (under the com- 
mand of Captain Knolton, a brave officer, ) 
about one thousand in all, under the command 
of Colonel Prescott, directing him to proceed to 
Bunker’s-hill, and there erect a fortification ; 
stating that the party should be relieved the next 
morning. They therefore took only a small supply 
of provisions with them. Colonel Gridley, an 


| experienced engineer, was appointed to lay out 


the works. The detachment was drawn up on 
the Common, in Cambridge, on the evening of that 
day ; attended prayers by the Reverend Doctor 
Langdon, then President of Harvard College; 
and when daylight was gone, Colonel Prescott 
led them silently down Charlestown road, over 
the Neck, and then halted, called around him the 
field-officers, with Colonel Gridley, and then first 
communicated to them his orders, and confer- 
ed with them respecting the place intended for 
the fortification. 

The whole height at that time was popularly 
called ‘ Bunker'’s-hill;” although the southern 
part was known as ‘‘ Breed’s-hill,” by the neigh- 
bors. After some discussion, the southern part, 
now better known as Breed’s-hill, was determined 
on. This caused some delay. The detachment 
proceeded to Breed’s-hill; and Colonel Gridley 
laid out the works—a redoubt and entrenchment— 
which the troops immediately commenced build- 
ing. This was about eleven o’clock. Colonel Pres- 
cott was anxious lest they should be discovered 
and attacked in the night, or too early in the 
morning ; and, to satisfy himself, went in person, 
accompanied by an officer, twice, to the margin 
of the river ; and, much to his satisfaction, found 
that they were not discovered. The sentinels on 
board the ships were drowsily calling out, ‘‘ All's 
** well.” Daylight made the discovery. A heavy 
cannonade from the ships and Copp’s-hill then 
commenced, which annoyed them, but did uot 
materially retard their work.* About nine 
o’clock, it became apparent that the British were 
preparing to cross the river and attack them. 
The officers then urged Colonel Prescott to send 
a messenger to Head-quarters, and request the 
Commander to relieve them according to his en- 
gagement, as they had brought on no provisions 
fora longer time, and had worked all night. 
This he refused, saying the works should be de- 
fended by those who built them: their honor 
required it; and they could do it successfully ; 


* One man was killed outside of theredoubt. Seeing the 
soldiers gathering around the body, Colonel Prescott order- 
ed them to cover it with earth immediately. They inquired 
if they might not have prayers over it. e told them that 
might be done after the Battle; but it must be covered with 
earth immediately. Finding the men still continuing round 
the body, regardless of the danger, he ordered the ly to 
be thrown into the trench, and earth thrown over it. 
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but he would send for reinforcements and refresh- 
ments. He accordingly despatched two messen- 
gers, in the course of the morning—the last, 
Major, afterward Governor, Brooks. This last 
message produced an Order to Colonel Stark and 
Colonel Reid, of the New Hampshire troops, to 
march their Regiments to his assistance. They 
arrived just at the commencement of the action ; 
and posted their Regiments at the rail-fence,* 
where they fought with great bravery. The Con- 
necticut Company, under Captain Knolton, 
were posted at the end of the rail-fence nearest 
the breast-work; and the three Massachusetts 
Regiments defended the redoubt.t The action 
began between two and three o'clock. The re- 
doubt was the great object of attack, and the 
principal force was directed against it; while 
three Regiments advanced towards the rail-fence, 
with intent to come on the rear of the redoubt 
and cut off the retreat of the Americans. The 
British were twice repulsed with great loss from 
the redoubt and from the fence. 

The British officers were obliged to make great 
exertions to bring up their men a third time. 
They, however, succeeded, and made a third at- 
tack, with great spirit, on the redoubt and at the 
fence. The redoubt was entered on the southern 
or southeastern side; and, at the same time, the 
enemy advanced between the breast-work and the 
rail-fence, to the rear of the redoubt. A fewmen 
were shot down as they mounted the breast-work ; 
among others, Major Pitcairn; but the ammuni- 
tion of the Americans was exhausted ; a cartridge 
of one of the field-pieces furnished powder to 
load the last muskets that were discharged. 
They had few bayonets ; and were obliged to use 
the butts of their guns. 

The enemy had entered the redoubt on one 
side, and were advancing to the rear of it, when 
Colonel Prescott ordered the retreat. He was 
among the last that left the redoubt; and, before 
leaving it, was surrounded by the enemy, and 
had several bayonets pushed at his body, which 
he parried with his sword, in the use of which he 
had some skill: they, however, pierced his ban- 
yant and waistcoat ; but he was not wounded.§ 


* One rail-fence was pulled up and placed parallel to 
another left standing ; and the intermediate space filled 
with grass, mown on the spot, the day previous, 

t General Warren came up to the works a short time be- 
fore the action was commenced, with a musket in his hand. 
Colonel Prescott proposed to him that he should take the 
command, as he understood he had been appointed a Major- 
general, the day before. General Warren replied, “I have 
*no command here; I have not received my commission. I 
come as a volunteer; and shall be happy to learn service 
“ from a soldier of your experience.” 

+ Doctor Oliver Prescott, the younger, who relates the 
facts, says, that soon after the Battle, he was at Pepperell; 
and his uncle, Colonel Prescott, showed him the banyan 
and waistcoat, and the rents or holes made in them by the 
British Bayonets. 

§ Eight of the eee soldiers were killed in this Bat- 
tle, and eight wounded. The names of the whole Company 
are preserved in the Town Records. 
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Colonel Prescott was always confident he could 
have maintained his position, with the handful 
of men under his command, if he had been sup- 
plied with ammunition. The British staggered 
before they entered the redoubt ; and, he thought, 
would not have rallied, if they had been again 
repulsed. 

On his return to Cambridge, he immediately 
repaired to Head-quarters, where he found the 
Commander-in-chief, General Ward, in great dis- 
tress, apprehensive that the enemy, encouraged 
by their success, might advance on Cambridge 
and attempt to penetrate into the country. 
Colonel Prescott assured him that the enemy’s 
confidence would not be increased by the result 
of the action; and offered to re-take the Heights, 
that night, or perish in the attempt, if the Com- 
mander-in-chief would give him three Regiments, 
with bayonets and sufficient ammunition. The 
Commander-in-chief thought, perhaps justly, that 
the character and situation of his Army would 
not justify so bold a measure. We afterwards 
saw that this Battle made a lasting impression on 
General Howe’s mind, and rendered him an over- 
cautious Commander during the remainder of his 
command. 


38.—WNotes on Lieutenant De Bernicre’s Plan of 
the Battle. 


(From The Analectic Magazine for March, 1818—Vol. xi, 
pages 254—256. ] 


The general accuracy of the Plan of operations 
near Bunker’s-hill, given in our last number, has 
met the approbation of His Excellency John 
Brooks, Governor of Massachusetts, Major-general 
Dearborn, Doctor A. Dexter, and the Hon. Wil- 
liam Prescott, of Boston, son of the gallant Col- 
onel Prescott, of whom honorable mention is 
made in accounts of this Battle ; the Hon. James 
Winthrop of Cambridge, and John Kettell, Esq., 
Deacon Thomas Miller, and Dr. Bartlett of 
Charlestown, who have expressed concurring opin- 
ions in favor of it, as being a faithful outline. 
Two doubts only were suggested. 

First: As to the position of the abbatis or 
hay-fence, which was hastily got up just before 
the action; and, Seconp: Asto the pieces of can- 
non represented behind it, and which are men- 
tioned in the references. 

General Dearborn thinks that the rail-fence was 
farther in advance towards Breed’s-hill than is re- 
presented on the Plan; and that it was nearly in 
a line with the breastwork. 

Doctor Dexter is of the same opinion. So, 
also, is Deacon Miller. Upon describing the pres- 
ent known objects which the line of fence would 
pass over, it was considered by Doctor Bartlett, 
to whom the ground is familiar, that the descrip- 


| tion, in fact, supported the Plan. Judge Win- 
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throp is satisfied that the position of the fence on 
the plan is correct. The account which follows | 
was kindly committed to paper by himself : 


[JUDGE WINTHROP’s: ‘* ACCOUNT.” | 


| **of the ruins to form the present Square. 
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‘*next the main street, it will cross the northern 
‘* side of the Square, wherethe Court-house stood. 
‘¢ After the destruction of the Town, the places of 
‘*the Court-house and Meeting-house were ae 

n 


| ‘irregular mass of buildings was also removed 


* As far as I recollect, I believe the Plan to be | 
‘* generally correct. The rail-fence was, I think, 
‘‘as far as a quarter of a mile from the curtain 
‘‘helongine to the redoubt. There was room for | 
‘a body of troups to enter that way, which was | 
‘‘one circumstance that discomfited our men. 
‘There was no such grove as is represented on 
‘*the Plan. There were two or three trees near 
‘the fences ; and, I believe, not more than that 
‘‘number. I remember two field-pieces at the 
‘*rail-fence which covered our left. When I} 
‘*first got there, Generals Warren and Putnam 
“were standing by the pieces and consulting to- 
‘gether. Very few men were at that part of the 
‘lines. I went forward to the redoubt, and tar- 
‘‘ ried there, a little while. Mr. James Swan and 
“myself were in company. Finding that a 
‘column of the enemy was advancing toward 
“our left, and not far from Mystic-river, we 
“pointed them out to the people without the re- 
“doubt, and proposed that some measure should 
“be taken to man the fence, which, when we 
‘passed, we had considered as slightly guarded. 
‘“We two, in the style of the times, were ap- | 
‘pointed a Committee for that purpose. We | 
‘“went directly to the rail-fence, and found a 
‘body of men had arrived since we had left it. 
‘* Possibly, three hundred would not be an esti- 
‘“‘mate far from the truth. As soon as we had | 
‘got to the middle of the line, the firing com- 
“menced from the redoubt and _ continued | 
“through our left. The field-pieces stood there; | 
‘and nobody appeared to have the care of them. | 
*‘ After an obstinate dispute, our people were | 
“driven from the redoubt, and the retreat was 
“rapid from our whole line. I saw one or 
“two young men, in uniform, try to muster a 
“party to bring off the field-pieces, but they | 
‘could not succeed. 

“In comine down Bunker’s-hill, at the place | 
‘where the British built their fort, I met a Regi- | 
‘*ment going up, and joined company, still in 
‘hopes of repelling the invaders. I have since | 
‘learned that it was Colonel Gardner’s Regiment. | 
‘He being badly wounded was removed, and his 
‘Regiment was not deployed. 

“When the firing commenced from the re- 
“doubt, the smoke rose from the lower part of 
“the street. A man near me pointed to it as | 
***the smoke from the guns.’ This shows that | 
“the fire was in a line with the redoubt and the | 
“middle of the rail-fence. By laying a ruler 
‘‘from the middle of the rail-fence, as mark 
“‘upon the Plan, and over that side of the fort 


‘¢in front of the present hotel, and extended the 
‘*corner of the Square to its present magnitude. 
‘* As well as I can conclude from this statement, I 
‘* am inclined to believe the Plan nearly correct. 
‘‘JAMES WINTHROP.” 


General Dearborn does not recollect seeing any 
cannon at the place indicated on the Plan; and is 
confident there were none. Deacon Miller is of 
the same opinion. Governor Brooks thinks dif- 
ferently ; and Judge Winthrop’s letter distinctly 
affirms that two field-pieces were on that part of 
the ground. It appears, however, from the 
whole of the evidence, that little or no use was 
made of them. 

Some of the witnesses expressed an opinion 
that there was no such break between the breast- 
work and the hay-fence, as is represented on the 
Plan ; but there was a line of that sort of imper- 
fect defence extending from the breastwork to 
the shore. It is represented in the Plan of the 
action in Stedman’s History of the American 
War (English edition, quarto.) A line drawn 
on Lieutenant De Bernicre’s Plan, from the lowest 
end of the breastwork to the hay-fence, will cor- 


| respond, as to the lines of defence, with Sted- 
| man’s Plan. 
| diers received a very heavy fire from the place 


It appears that the British Grena- 


marked P ; and it is not probable that the troops 
from whom that fire proceeded were altogether 
unprotected. Indeed, there are three angular 
figures represented at that place in De Bernicre’s 


| Plan, which are not very intelligible and were 


probably meant to indicate unfinished entrench- 
ments or some other description of defence. 
Judge Winthrop’s letter, however, mentions the 
accuracy of the Plan in this particular, also. 


39.— Who Built *‘ The Remains of the Breast- 


‘<qwork” on Bunker’ s-hill? 


Near the office of the Monument, on Breed’s- 
hill, Charlestown, Mass., popularly known as 
Bunker’s-hill, may be seen an embankment about 
twenty inches high, extending North and South, for 
some distance, and neatly turfed with green 
sward. This, the admiring visitor is accustomed 
to view as a veritable relic of the engagement 
fought on the spot, on the seventeenth of June, 
1775. In this popular opinion, he is confirmed by 
an inscription cut in a block of imperishable 
Quincy granite, which is planted in theside of the 
embankment. The inscription, so reverently read, 
runs as follows : 
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“Tas STONE 
*¢ MARKS THE REMAINS 
“or THE BREASTWORK 
‘* ERECTED, JUNE 17, 1775.” 


Now a question comes in regard to the veracity 
of this inscription. Is it true, or false ? 

First, however, we ought to inquire what it ac- 
tually means. Is there, then, any ambiguity in 
the language? Is there any attempt to say one 
thing and mean another? A duplicity of this 
character would, of course, be denied by honor- 
able gentlemen. What then, again, does the 
language mean? Manifestly it means just what it 
says, viz., that ‘‘ This stone marks THE Remauns of 
“‘ the Breastwork erected June 17, 1775.” Where, 
then, are the Remains? In looking around him, 
the Antiquarian finds only one thing that could 
possibly be taken as ‘‘ The Remains” of that 
Breastwork; and that is the embankment in ques- 
tion, in the face of which the inscribed block of 
granite has been planted. 

The meaning of the inscription being, therefore, 
placed beyond doubt, we ask again, Is it true or 
false? This point must be settled by the testi- 
mony. > 

The facts of the case are as follows: When 
the Monument was finished, the grounds were 
graded under the superintendency of one William 
Sheridan; and some vestige of an earthwork 
still remaining, it was dug away, and the soil of 
which it was composed was scattered over various 
parts of the hill. When this came to the knowl- 
edge of the authorities, an order was given to do 
what? WuHy, SIMPLY TO BUILD ANOTHER! The 
principal work was done bya hale son of the 
Emerald Isle, who came to this country, about 
thirty yearsago. This statement of the facts en- 
tirely agrees with the account of trusty eye-wit- 
nesses, whose testimony cannot be impeached. 

Thus we learn who built this Breastwork on 
Bunker’s-hill. The statement of the Association 
is remarkable and curious. The achievement, 
on the whole, is without aparallel. There is a 
man in one of the Insane-asylums, alive and tol- 
erably well, who, according to the carefully- 
printed family Genealogy, ‘‘ Died early;” yet 
what is this compared with the case of the Irish- 
man in question, who built ‘‘The Remains” of 
the Breastwork, thirty years or so before he was 
born ? 

But, pleasantry aside, what has the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association to urge inbehalf of this 
fraud? Is it honorable or dignified thus to cor- 
rupt History? Are the mementos of the Revolu- 
tion becoming so scarce that itis needful to resort 
to the craft of the relic-monger ? . 


New York, June, 1868. 


ADDENDA. 


{From the original manuscript belonging to Fred, W. 
Paine, Esq., Worcester, Mass.) 


40.—Samuel Paine’s Account of the Battle.* 


Boston HEAD-QUARTERS 
British Army N. AMERICA. 
June 22d, 1775. 
Dear BROTHER : 

By the Cerebus, Ip have an Opportunity of 
writing, by which altho’ I can take but little 
pleasure in Reciting things Shocking to relate, yet 
I am Sensible it must afford you Sincere Satisfac- 
tion to hear from this Country & the Situation of 
your dearest human Connections, and altho’ the 
situation of my Mind, in Every Thing Anxious, 
will scarce permit me to set down and write any 
thing connected. Yetsure I am you'll Excuse it, 
but the variety of Events constantly happening & 
the Ample Field which the Politics of this Coun- 
try affords at present almost Confuses me in 
writing. 

I left Worcester last Tuesday Week, after pass- 


* Samvet Paurz was born in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
on the twenty-third of Ane, 1758. He graduated at Har- 
vi 


ard College, in the Class of 1771. 

He was an ardent friend of the Royal Government; and 
in May, 1775, he was accused by some of his townsmen, of 
circula reports injurious to the honor of the Provincial 
ae. ‘e was arrested and, by order of the Town, sent to 
the Con at Watertown; but, afterwards, escaped and 
went to ton. When the British Army evacuated Bos- 
_~ he went with it to Halifax, staying there a short time 
and then going to England, where he lived several years, re- 
cei a pension from the British Government. 

In he returned to the United States, and died in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, in June, 1807. He was one of 
the most fashionable men of his day; and is said to have 
resembled, in person and manners, the Prince of Wales, af- 
terwards IV. 

The brother to whom this letter was written was Doctor 
Wapets Panve, also of Worcester, and a graduate of Har- 
v 


He was a pupil of John Adams, who kept a school in 
Worcester, while reading law there. He was a warm adhe- 
rent of the King; and left the conary, before the actual 
commencement of hostilities ; his loyalist ideas it too 
unpleasant for him to remain at Worcester. He returned 
to the United States in the Spring of 1775; but finding he 
was denounced as a Tory, he at once returned to a 

In November of the same year, he was appointed Surgeon 

in the British Army, and joined the forces in America, serv- 

= a Fe a + Island. In as - yo 
pol y uy Carleton, on-general e y; 
and was ctterwards stationed at a ax. 

In 1784, he took possession of the island of La Tote, in 
the bay of Passamaquoddy, — him by the British 
Government for his services in America. He did not re- 
main long there, but went to St. Johns, New Brunswick, and 
was soon elected member of the New Brunswick Assembly, 
and Clerk of that . The office of Deputy Surveyor- 
general of the ’s Forests in America was conferred 
upon him by Sir John Wentworth. 

He returned to Salem, Massachusetts, in 1787; and, in 
1798, to Worcester, where he lived for many years and re- 
gained the confidence and esteem of the community. 

He was the first ree of the American ani 

Soci 8. before 


gree . in 
and, in 1818, an honorary degrce of M. D. 
University. 
He died in Worcester, on the nineteenth of April, 1883. 
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ing thro’ too many Insults & too Cruel Treatment 
to trouble you with the Recital, as well as my 
Friends; and by a st m and the greatest 
Fortune, I through the numerous 
ovincial Armies which had besei the Town 
in every part by Land, and arrived safe, and a 


novelty it was to see or hear of a person from the 
Country. I have since been treated with great 
Politeness by some of the Principal Officers in 
the Army. * * ° * 

My Father is a Prisoner and Confined to the Town 
and disarmed, with a number of others among 
whom I was one, but have made my cna 

* * * * 


The King’s Soe have gained tho’ at Great 
Loss, a surprising Victory over the Rebels, last 
Saturday. An awful scene of which I was an 
Eye Witness & been since on the Field of Battle, 
and shall endeavor for your Satisfaction to give 
some account of it. 

After the Concord Expedition Affairs took a 
Turn. A Large Army was immediately raised, & 
Every Passage to the Town of Boston Invested, 
the Prov! Congress conduct4 extremely well, put 
their Army on Pay, by Issuing a large Sum of 
Paper Currency, and they appeared very formida- 
ble having plenty of Artillery. In various Ren- 
contres with the King’s Troops they got the Bet- 
ter were flushed. with Victory & held a British 
Soldier in the highest Contempt, but the Surren- 
der of the Important Fortress of Ticonderoga, to 
the American Arms, heightened their Enthusiasm. 
In this situation of their Minds last Friday night 
being very dark Many Thousands took Possession of 
a High Hill in Charlestown (called Bunker's) that 
Commands the whole of this Town, & before 
Morning they had completed a Redoubt & such 
Intrenchments as did honor to the Engineer, and 
this Town lay Exposed to a fire which must have 
Tuined it unless prevented. As soon as it was 
discovered from Cops Hill, near the ferry, on 
which is a fine Battery, the Lively, Glasgow & 
Battery began to play & a most furious Cannon- 
ade began upon the Rebels, which they returned 
Seven times upon the Town. Instead of Quitting 
their Post large Reinforcements were sent from 
Cambridge Head Quarters of their Army. Mat- 
ters here begun to be Serious, about 1 o’clock All 
the Grenadiers & light Infantry of the whole 
Army reinforced to about 3000 under the con- 
duct of the Gallant Lord Howe & Abercromby 
Embarked from the Long Wharf with 12 Brass 
Pieces, & landed at a Point of Land back of 
Charlestown, in full view of the Rebels who still 
kept their Post. 

The Troops being annoyed from some Houses 
in Charlestown, the Ships threw Carcasses into it 
and in a few minutes the whole Town was in 
flames, a most awful, Grand and Melancholy 
Sight. In the Mean, the Troops marched on 
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towards the Hill for the Intrenchments, under 
a most heavy fire of Artillery, on both sides. 
Never did I see such a day: I was on Beacon 
Hill in full Prospect, in about thirty minutes the 
Troops were nigh the Works Exposed to an Amaz- 
ny of Small Arms, for by this Time, the 
Rebels amounted to 10,000. In a few minutes, 
we heard the Shouts of the British Army whom 
we now saw entering the Breast Works & soon 
they entered, and a most terrible slaughter began 
upon the Rebels who now were every one Shifting 
for Himself. The Troops pursued them over the 
Neck, beyond Temples House & were Masters 
of the Field of Battle. The Troops have suf- 
fered Extremely, there being about 24 Officers 
killed & near 60 wounded and about 700 rank 
& file Killed and Wounded. 

The Rebels lost a vast many among whom was 
Doctor Warren a noted Rascal & Willard Moore 
of Paxton a Lt. Col. We have about 30 Pris- 
oners here, some of whom are to be executed. 
After the firing ceased I went over & Good God, 
what a Sight, all the Horrors of War, Death & 
Rebellion. The British Army is encamped upon 
the High Hills in Charlestown, in fine Spirits, 
will advance into the Country as soon as possible, 
laying waste & desolation wherever they go. 

What the Event of all these Matters will be 
God only knows. As perhaps you may see 
some better account of the matterI shall spare 
any further. The Rebels are very numerous & 
continue to besiege the Passages, & entrenchi 
themselves upon every strong Point about. 

* * * * * ‘We are in Continual Motion here 
& now we are all in the dark. Last evening 
1500 troops under Gen} Clinton embarkd in four 
Transports, their Destination not known, but no 
doubt Salem Marblehead Newbury &c will be in 
ashes before night. All the Troops ordered to 
New York are now to come here, which Including 
Preston’s Regiment of Light Horse, which has 
arrived safe and in fine order, will make abt 20 
Regiments so that we may Expect a Bloody Sum- 
mer, for my Countrymen fight well for them and 
are determined at all events to die or conquer. 
Write by the Men of War or Transports bound 
for this Place, in which I expect to remain this 
Summer. We have no Market here, the best of 
us live upon Salt Provisions & Vegetables of 
which we have Plenty & Plenty of Fish. I am 
in good Health & think upon the whole the Cu- 
rious Annals of the times, which perhaps I may 
not see again in my day, Induce me rather to be 
here than in London or any other part of Europe. 

* * * * * * Tf before I send this I can 
procure one of the Gen! Proc I will send it, 
whereby Martial Law is declared throughout the 
Province, to be the only Law and all Civil Gov- 
ernment suspended. 

You will excuse an Unconnected jumbled let- 
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ter, the Times are jumbled in such a manner, as 
that it is Impossible for me to write. 

I wish you my dear Brother all the happiness 
this Life can afford you, & hope in God, when 
the Peace of this Country is restored you may be 
restored to taste the sweets of domestic Life the 
only Source of Happiness in this World, 

I am with the Sincerest Esteem 
Your true Friend & Loving Brother, 
8. PAINE. 

Since my beginning this, the brave Abercromby 

is dead of a wound he recd in Battle Saturday. 


IIl.—BOOKS. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


{Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Tur Histontoa, Maaazrse, are respectfully re- 
quested to forward the same, either direct to “ Henry B. 
“Dawson, Morrisanta, N. ¥.,” or to Messrs. CHak.rs 
Sortsner & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New York 
City, as shall be most convenient for them.] 


1.—Travels by Sea and Land of Alethitheras. New 
York: Moorhead, Simpson, and Bond. 1868. Duodecimo. 
Price $1.75. 

In this anonymous volume we have the jour- 
neyings and adventures of a searcher for the Truth; 
and while it professes to ‘‘ take the very widest 
‘* range in its sarcastic philosophy, and to com- 
‘**bine with the humorous adventures of genuine 
‘* travel the interest of a fictitious tale of passion,” 
it is any thing but a Pilgrim’s Progress, in sim- 
plicity, and of no practical utility whatever to 
the mass of mankind. 

It is beautifully printed, and will be much ad- 
mired, as a handsome book, by a wide circle of 
readers. 


2.—Light : its Influence on Lifeand Health. By Forbes 
Winslow, M.D., D.C.L. Oxon. New York: Moorhead, Simp- 
son, & Bond. 1868. 16mo., pp. xvi, 20. 

The object of this work is to demonstrate the 
inestimable value of Light, as an hygienic agent, 
and to analytically examine its physiological in- 
fluence in the development of vital phenomena 
as manifested in the animal and vegetable king- 
doms ; and in the prosecution of that purpose, the 
author traces the origin of light; its effects, as seen 
in both its presence and its absence, on men and 
things, on residents in the city and those in the 
country, on negroes and whites, on the ocean 
and its inhabitants. It treats also of lunar light, 
and discusses the influence of the moon on man, 
on the tidal action, on the vegetable world, on 
the mind of those who are insane, etc. 

In many respects this is one of the most inter- 
esting volumes, on a scientific subject, that we 
ever perused, and its teachings are among the 
most important. We commend it, therefore, to 
our readers as an exceedingly useful work and 
worthy of their attention. 
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8.—Man, where, whence, and whither? Being a glance 
at Man in his Natural History Relations. By David Paige. 
LL.D., F. R. 8. E., F.G. 8. First American Edition. New 
York: Moorehead, Simpson, & Bond. 1868. 16mo. pp. 197. 

This very handsome little volnme, which has 
been received with the greatest interest, both in 
Europe and America, is the substance of two 
Lectures delivered before the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Institution, in the Fall of 1866, and em- 
braces the Zoological, the Geographical, the Eth- 
nological, the Functional, the Historical, the Geo- 
logical, the Progressive, and other Relations of 
Man. 

In a work which is 80 varied in its character and 
which handles subjects of so much delicacy, there 
must needs be a clashing with many old notions ; 
and, notwithstanding the ability of the author, we 
understand he has encountered the earnest oppo- 
sition of many whose opinions he has contro- 


| verted. 


4.—Centennial Celebration of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York, at Irving Hall, April 6. 1868. 
Report of Proceedings. New York: J. W. Amerman. 1868. 
Octavo, pp. 44. 

The venerable Chamber of Commerce, one of 
the few ante-Revolutionary relics which remain to 
remind us of a past age, celebrated its one hun- 
dredth birth-day, a few weeks since; and the 
tract before is a ‘‘ Report of [its] Proceedings,” 
on that occasion. 

The meeting was presided over by Hon. Wil- 
liam E. Dodge, who briefly opened the proceed- 
ings, after a prayer by Doctor Osgood. The 
Secretary of the Society, J. Austin Stevens, Esqr. 
followed with a carefully-written historical sketch 
of the Chamber—a duty which no one was so 
well qualified to discharge as he,—and he confined 
himself to the history of the Chamber. Messrs. 
A. A. Low, George Opdyke, J. de Peyster Ogden, 
Jonathen Sturges, and 8. B. Chittenden followed 
with brief, business-like addresses. 

This pamphlet will be valued by every one who 
takes any interest in the history of Old New York. 


Ill.—CURRENT EVENTS. 


—The Royal Geographical Society of London 
have presented to Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, the Victoria 
gold medal for his Arctic discoveries. The 
obverse of the medal contains a medallion of the 
Queen, with the inscription: Vicrorra, D. 
G., Brirannartum Reemva MDCCCXXXVI. 
Patrona. The reverse contains the figure of 
Minerva holding out a wreath with the motto 
Os Terras Reciusas. Roya GEOGRAPHICAL 
Socrery or Lonpon. As our readers well 
know, this honorable distinction has been honor- 
ably won; as our explorer, in his ‘‘ Arctic Boat 
‘* Journey,” reached the highest Northern Latitude 
ever trodden by man. 
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™rts Magazine was commenced in January, 1857, fcr the purpose of furnishing 
a medium of intercommunication between Historical Societi»s, Authors, and Students 
of History, and supplying an interesting and valuable journal—a miscellany of Ameri- 
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appear that do not acknowledge indebtedness to it. 
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